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HO I never had the Honour to receive a 
Favour from you, nay, or be known to 
you, I take the Confidence of an Author 
to write to you a Bille;-Doux Dedicatory z 
which is no new Thing : For by moſt 
Dedications it appears that Authors, tho 
they praiſe their Patrons from Top to Toe, and ſeem to 
turn 'em inſide-out, know em as little as ſometimes theie 
Patrons their Books, tho they read them out; and if the 
Poetical Daubers did not write the Name of the Man or 
Woman on top of the Picture, 'twere impoſſible to gueſs 
whoſe it were. But you, Madam, without the help. of 
a Poet have made yourſelf known and famous in the 
World; and becauſe you do not want it, are therefore 
moſt worthy of an Epiſtle Dedicatory. And this Play 
claims naturally your Protection, ſince it has loſt its Re- 
putation with the Ladies of ſtricter Lives in the Play- 
Houſe; and, you know, when Mens Endeavours are 
diſcountenanc'd and refus'd by the nice coy Women of 
Honour, they come to you. To you, the Great and 
Noble Patronefs of rejected and baſhful Men, of which 
Number I profeſs myſelf to be one, tho a Poet, a dedi- 
cating Poet: To you, I ſay, Madam, who have as diſ- 
cerning a Judgment, in what's obſcene, or not, as any 
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quick-ſighted civil Perſon of 'em all, and can make as 


much of a double-meaning Saying as the beſt of 'em; 


yet would not, as ſome do, make Nonſenſe of a Poet's 


| Jeſt, rather than not make it baudy: By which they ſhew, 


they as little yalue Wit in a Play, as in a Lover, provid- 
ed they can bring t'other Thing about, Their Senſe in- 
deed lies all one way, and therefore are only for that in 
a Poet, which is moving, as they ſay, But what do they 
mean by that word Mor ing? Well, I muſt not put 'em 
to the Bluih, ſince I find I can do't. In ſhort, Madam, 
you weu'd not be one of thoſe who raviſh a Poet's inno- 
cent Words, and make 'em guilty of their own Naughti- 
neſs (as 'is term'd) in ſpite of his teeth; nay, nothing 
is ſecure from the power of their Imaginations, no, not 


their Husbands, whom they cuckold with themſelves, by 


thinking of other Men, and ſo make the lawful matri— 


monial Embraces Adultery, wrong Husbands and Poets 


in Thought and Word to keep their own Reputations, 
But your Ladyſhip's Juſtice, I know, wou'd think a Wo- 
man's arraigning and damning a Poet for her own Ob- 
ſcenity, like her crying out a Rave, and hanging a Man 
for giving her Pleaſure, only that ſhe might be thought 
not to conſent to't; and ſo to vindicate her Honour, 
forfeits her Modeſty, But you, Madam, have too much 
Modeſty to pretend to't, tho you have as much to ſay 
for your Modeſty as many a nicer She ; for you never 
were ſeen at this Play, no, not the firſt Day; and 'tis no 
matter what Peoples Lives have been, they are un- 


queſtionably modeſt who frequent not this Play, For, as 


Mr, Bays ſays of his, That it is the only Touchflone of 
Mens Wit and Underſtanding ; mine is, it ſeems, the 
only Touchſtone of Womens Virtue and Modeſty. But 
hold, that Touchtore is equivocal, and, by the Strength 
of a Lady's Imagination, may become fomething that 1s 
not civil; But your Lady ſhip, I know, ſcorns to miſap- 
ply a Touchſtone, And, Madam, tho you have not ſeen 
this Play, I hope (like other nice Ladies) you will the 
rather read its Yet, leſt the Chamber-maid or Page 
ſnou'd not be truſted, and their Indulgence cou'd gain no 
further Admittances for it, than to their Ladies Lobbies 
or outward Room, take it into your Care and Protection; 
for by your Recommendation and Procurement, it may 


have 
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0 have the Honour to get into their Cloſets; for what they 
- > renounce in Publick, often entertains 'em there, with 


pour Help eſpecially, In fine, Madam, for theſe and 
many other Reaſons, you are the fitteſt Patroneſs or 
judge of this Play; for you ſhew no Partiality to this or 


that Author: For, from ſome, many Ladies will take a 
broad Jeſt as chearfully as from the Watermen, and ſit 


L at ſome down-right filthy Plays (as they call *em) as well 
/ ſatisfied, and as till, as a Poet could wiſh 'em elſewhere. 
1 Therefore it muſt be the doubttul Obſcenity of my Play 
„ — alone they take Exceptions at, becauſe it is too baſhſul 
* == for 'em: And indeed, moſt Women hate Men for at- 
- ' tempting by halves on their Chaſtity ; and Baudy, I find, 
8 like Satire, ſhou'd be home, not to have it taken notice 
t of. But, now I mention Satire, fome there are who 
y ay, is the Plain-dealing of the Play, not the Obſcenity; 
[= tis taking off the Ladies Masks, not offering at their 
ts Petticoats, which offends 'em: And generally they are 
$, not the handſomeſt, or moſt innocent, who are the molt 
- angry at their being diſcovered 

J = "P | | 

n 7 n Nihil eſt audacius illis 

1 ; Deprenſis; iram, atq; animos a crimine ſumunt. 

„ by : 

mn . Pardon, Madam, the Quotation; for a Dedication can 
iy no more be without Ends of Latin, than Flattery : And 
er ' *tis no matter whom it is writ to; for an Author can as 
10 _ eaſily, I hope, ſuppoſe People to have more Underſtand- 
n- ing and Languages than they have, as well as more 
as * Virtues. But why, the Devil! ſhou'd any of the few 
of madeſt and handſome be alarm'd ? (for ſome there are 
he wWbo as well as any, deſerve thoſe Attributes, yet refrain 
ut not from ſeeing this Play, nor think it any Addition to 
th > their Virtue to ſet up for it in a Play-Houſe, leſt there it 


tis ſhou'd look too much like acting.) But why, I fay, 
ap- 3 ſhou'd any at all of the truly virtuous be concern'd, if thoſe 
wWbo are not ſo are diſtinguiſh'd from em? For by that 
Mask of Modeſty which Women wear promiſcuouſly in 
> Publick, they are all alike ; and you can no more know 
No a kept Wench from a Woman of Honour by her Looks 
dies than by her Dreſs: For thoſe who are of Quality without 
Honour (if any ſuch there are) they have their Quality to 
A 4 ſet 
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ſet off their falſe Modeſty, as well as their falſe Jewels ; 
and you mult no more ſuſpect their Countenances for 
counterfeit than their Pendants, tho as the Plain Dealer 
Montaigne ſays, Els envoy leur conſcience au Bordel, &x 
tiennent leur continence en regle : But thoſe who act as they 
look, ought not to be ſcandaliz'd at the Reprehenſion of 
others Faults, leſt they tax themſelves with 'em, and by 
too delicate and quick an Apprehenſion, not only make 
that obſcene which I meant innocent, but that Satire on 
all, which was intended only on thoſe who deſerv'd it, 
But, Madam, I beg your Pardon for this Digreſſion to 
civil Women and Ladies of Honour, ſince you and I 
ſhall never be the better for 'em; for a Comick Poet, 
and a Lady of your Profeſſion, make moſt of the other 
ſort; and the Stage and your Houſes, like our Planta- 
tions, are propagated by the leaſt nice Women; and, as 
with the Miniſters of Juſtice, the Vices of the Age are 
our beſt Buſineſs, But now I mention publick Perſons, I 
can no longer defer doing you the Juſtice of a Dedication, 


and telling you your Own, who are, of al} publick-ſpi- 


rited People, the moſt neceſſary, moſt communicative, 
moit generous and hoſpitable: Your Houſe has been the 
Houſe of the People; your Sleep till diſturb'd for the 
Publick, and when you aroſe, *twas that others might lie 

down; and you waked that others might reſt : The Good 
you have done is unſpeakable. How many young unex- 
perienc'd Heirs have you kept from raſh fooliſh Marri- 
ages, and from being jilted ſor their Lives by the worſt 
ſort of Jilts, Wives? How many unbewitch'd Widowers 
Children have you preſerv'd from the Tyranny of Step- 
mothers? How many old Doaters from Cuckoldom, 
and keeping other Mens Wenches and Children? How 
many Adulteries and unnatural Sins have you prevented ? 
In fine, you have been a conſtant Scourge to the old 
Letcher, and often a Terror to the young : You have 
made Concupiſcence its own Puniſhment, and extin- _ 
guiſned Luſt with Luſt, like blowing up of Houſes to ſtop _ 
the Fire. | 9 


Nimirum propter continentiam incontinentia 
Neceſſaria eſt, incendium ignibus extinguitur. 


There's 
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There's Latin for you again, Madam: I proteſt to you, 
as I am an Author, I cannot help it; nay, I can hardly 
keep myſelf from quoting Ariſtotle and Horace, and talk- 
ing to you of the Rules of Writing, (like the French 
Authors) to ſhew you and my Reader I underſtand 'em, 
in my Epiſtle, leſt neither of you ſhould find it out by 
the Play : And according to the Rules of Dedications, 
*tis no matter whether you underſtand, or no, what I 
quote or ſay to you of Writing; for an Author can as 
eaſily make any one a Judge or Critick in an Epiſtle, as 
an Hero in his Play. But, Madam, that this may prove 
to the End a true Epiſtle Dedicatory, I'd have you know 


 *tis not without a Deſign upon you, which is in the be- 


half of the Fraternity of Parnaſſus, That Songs and Son. 
nets may go at your Houſes, and in your Liberties, for 
Guineas and half Guineas; and that Wit, at leaſt with 
you, as of old, may be the Price of Beauty, and ſo you 
will prove a true Encourager of Poetry: for Love is a 
better Help to it than Wine; and Poets, like Painters, 
draw better after the Life than by Fanſy. Nay, in 
Juſtice, Madam, I think a Poet ought to be as free of 
your Houſes, as of the Play-Houſes ; ſince he contributes 
to the Support of both, and is as neceſſary to ſuch as 
you, as a Ballad-Singer to a Pick-Purſe, in convening 
the Cullies at the Theatres, to be pick'd up, and carry'd 
to Supper and Bed at your Houſes, And, Madam, the 
Reaſon of this Motion of mine is, Becauſe poor Poets 


can get no Favour in the Tyring-Rooms, for they are no 


Keepers, you know; and Folly and Money, the old Ene- 
mies of Wit, are even too hard for it on its own Dung- 
hill: and for other Ladies, a Poet can leaſt go to the 
Price of them; beſides, his Wit, which ought to recom- 
mend him to 'em, is as much an Obſtruction to his Love, 
as to his Wealth or Preferment; for moſt Women now- 
a-days, apprehend Wit in a Lover, as much as ina 
Husband ; they hate a Man that knows 'em, they mult 
have a blind eaſy Fool, whom they can lead by the Noſe, 
and as the Scythian Women of old, muſt baffle a Man, 
and put out his Eyes, ere they will lie with him; and 
then too, like Thieves, when they have plunder'd and 
Rript a Man, leave him. But if there ſhou'd be one of 
a Landred of thoſe Ladies generous enough to give her. 
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felf to a Man that bas more Wit than Money, (all things 
conſider'd) he wou'd think it cheaper coming to you for 
a Miſtreſs, tho you made him pay his Guinea; as a Man 
in a Journey, (out of gcod Husbandry) had better- pay 
for what he has in an Inn, than lie on Free- coſt at a 
Gentleman's Houſe. | 

In fine, Madam, like a faithful Dedicator, I hope [ 
have done myſelf right in the firſt place, then you, and 
your Profeſſion, which in the wiſeſt and molt Religious 
Gover nment in the World, is honour'd with the Publick 
Allow ance; and in thoſe that are thought the moſt un- 
civiliz d and barbarous, is protected, and ſupported by 
the Miniſters of Juſtice : And of you, Madam, I ought 
to ſay no more here, for your Virtues deſerve a Poem 
rather than an Epiftle, or a Volume entire to give the 
World your Memoirs, or Life at large, and which (upon 
the Word of an Author that bas a mind to make an end 
of his Dedication) I promiſe to do, when I write the 
Annals of our Britiſn Love, which ſhall be dedicated to 
the Ladies concern'd, if they will not think them ſome- 
thing too obſcene too; when your Life, compar'd with 
many that are thought innocent, I doubt not, may vin- 
dicate you, and me, to the World, for the Confidence I 
have taken in this Addreſs to you; which then may be 
thought neither impertinent nor immodeſt; and, whatſo- 
ever your amorous Misfortunes have been, none can 
charge you with that ' heinous, and worlt of Womens 
Crimes, Hypocriſy; nay, in ſpite of Misfortunes or Age, 
you are the ſame Woman till; tho moſt of your Sex 
grow Magdalens at Fifty, and as a ſolid French Author 
has i-, . 


Apres le plaiſir, vien't la peine, 
Apres la peine la vertu. 


Zut ſure an old Sinner's Continency is much like a 
Gameſter's forſwearing Play, when he had loſt all his 
Money; and Modeſty is a kind of a youthful Dreſs, 
which, as it makes a young Woman more amiable, makes 
an old one more nauſeous : a baſhful old Woman is like 
a hopeful old Man; and the affected Chaſtity of anti- 
quated Beauties is rather a Reproach than an Honour to 

1 'em, 
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The Epiſile Dedicatory. II 
em, for it ſhews the Mens Virtue only, not theirs, But 


you, in fine, Madam, are no more a Hy pocrite than I 
am when I praiſe you; therefore I doubt not will be 


thought (even by yours andthe Play's Enemies, the niceſt 
Ladies) to be the fitteſt Patroneſs for, Madam, 


Your Ladyſhip's moſt obedient, 


faithful, humble Servant, and 


The Plain. Dealer. 
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Spoken by the Plain Dealer. 


The Plain Dealer am to act to day, 
And my rough part begins before the Play. 
Farft, you who ſcribble, yet hate all that write, 
And keep each other company in ſpite, 
A Rivals in your common Miſtreſs, Fame, 
And with faint Praiſes, one another damn; 
*Tis a good Play, we know, you can't forgive, 
But grudge your ſelves the Pleaſure yon receive: 
Our Stribbler therefore bluntly bid me ſay, 
He wou'd not have the Wits pleas'd here to day. 
Next, you, the fine, loud Gentlemen o th' Pit, 
Who damn all Plays; yet, if y'ave any Wit, 
'Tis but what here you ſpunge, and aaily get ; 
Poets, like Friends to whom you are in debt, 
Tou hate; ; and ſo Rooks laugh, to ſee undine 
Thoſe puſhing Gameſters whom they live upon. 
Well, you are Sparks ; and ſtill will be "th* faſhion , 
Rail then at Plays, to hide your Obligation. 
Now, you ſhrewd Judges, who the Boxes ſway, 
Leading rhe Ladies Hearts and Senſe aſtray, 
And, for their ſakes, ſee all, and hear no Play; 
Correct your Cravats, Foretops, Lock behind; - 
The Dreſs and Breeding of the Play ne er wind. 
Plain Dealing is, you'll ſay, quite out of faſhion ; 
Yow'll hate it here, as in a Dedication, 
And your fair Neighbours, in a Limning Poet, 
No more than in a Painter will allow it. 
Pictures too like, the Ladies will not pleaſe ; 
They muſt be drawn too here like Goddeſſes. 
Tou, as at Lely's too, wonu'd Truncheon wield, 
And look like Heroes, in a painted Field; 


But 
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Some Friends at Court let the Plain Dealer fizd, 


PROLOGUE 
But the coarſe Dauber of the coming Scenes, 
To follow Life and Nature's only means, 
Diſplays you, as you are, makes his fine Woman 
A mercenary Jilt, and true to no Man- 
His Men of Wit, and Pleaſure of the Age, 
Are as dull Rogues, as ever cumber'd Stage : 
He draws a Friend, only to Cuſtom juſt, 
And makes him naturally break his Truſt, 
1 only att a Part, like none of you, : 
And yet, you'll ſay, it is a Fool's Part too : 
An honeſt Man, who like you, never winks 
At Faults; but unlike you, ſpeaks what he thinks « 
The only Fool, who ne&er found Patron yer, 
For Truth is now a Fault as well as Wit. 
And where elſe, but on Stages, do we ſee 
Truth pleaſing, 'or rewarded Honeſty ? 
Which our bold Poet does this Day in me. 
If not to th' Honeſt, be to th' Proſperous kind, 
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ACTORS NAMES 


Of an honeſt, ſurly, nice Hu- 


Manly 
Fo mour, ſuppos'd firſt in the 


Time of the Dutch War, to 


have procur'd the Com- 
mand of a Ship, out of Ho- 
nour, not Intereſt; and 
chuſing a Sea-Life only to 
avoid the World. 

Manly's Lieutenant, a Gen- 
tleman well educated, but of 
a broken Fortune, a Com- 
plier with the Age. 

Manly's Boſom and only 
Friend. 

A pert railing Coxcomb, and 
an Admirer of Novelties, 
makes Love to Olivia. 

Maj. Old- 5 An oid impertinent Fop gi- 

fox, 


24 Plau- 


Freeman, 


Perniſh, 


Novel, 


Love to the Vid Blackacre, 
2 Aceremonious, ſupple, com- 


ſible, mending Coxcomb, in 
Love with Olivia. 
Jer. Black- 2 A true raw Squire under 
acre, Age, and his Mother's Go- 
vernment, bred to the Law. 
WOMEN 
Olivia, Manly's Miſtreſs, 
Fidelia, In love with Manly, and 
follow'd him to Sea in 
Man's Clothes, 
Eliza, Couſin to Olivia. 
Lettice, Olivia's Woman, 
Wid. Black- A petulant, litigious Widow, 
acre. always in- Law, and Mo- 


ther to Squire Jerry. 


Lau qere, Knights of the Poſt, Bayliffs, and Aldermen, a 
Bookſeller's Apprentice, a Foot. boy, Sailors, Waiters, and 


Httendants. 


ven to Scribbling, makes 


The SCENE, LONDON. 


Mr. Hart. 


Mr. Kynaſe = 
ton. 
Mr. Griſin. 
Mr. Clark, 


Mr. Cart- 
wright. 


Mr. Charl- 
40n. 


Mrs. Marſhal. 
Mrs. Bou> ? 
'l tell. 


Mrs. Xnep. 
Mrs. Knight. 


3 Mrs. Cory» 
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1 Captain Manly's Lodging. 
Enter Captain Manly ſurlily, and my Lord Plauſible fol- 
5 3 lowing him; and two Sailors behind. 
al. | 
% Aan. S EL not me (my gocd Lord Plau- 
, ii) of your Decorums, ſuperci- 
4 Js {> lious Forms, and laviſh Ceremo- 
; Sh nies; your little Tricks, which you, 
"ts ; 2 D Gy 4; 
; SIESI 7 the Spaniels of the World, do daily 
J. 3 BASSRED over and over, for and to one ano- 
ber; not out of Love or Duty, but your ſervile Fear. 
4 La Plauſ. Nay, i'faith, i'faith, you are too paſſio- 
„ nate; and I muſt humbly beg your Pardon, and Leave 
and to tell you, they are the Arts and Rules the Prudent of 
4 the World walk by. 
1 Man, Let em. But I'll have no Leading- Strings; I 
dean walk alone: I hate a Harneſs, and will not tug on in 
1 E a Faction, kiſſing my Leader behind, that another Slave 


may do the like t to me. 
Ld Plau ſ. 
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Ld Plauſ. What will you be ſingular then, like no 
body? follow, love, and eſteem no body: 

Man. Rather than be general, like you, follow every 
body; court and kiſs every body, tho perhaps at the ſame | 
time you hate every body, | 

Ld Plauſ. Why ſeriouſly,” with your Pardon, my dear 
Friend | 
Man. With your Pardon, my no Friend, 1 will not, 
as you do, whiſper my Hatred or my Scorn, call a Man 
Fool or. Knave by Signs or Mouths over his Shoulder, 
whilſt you have him in your Arms: for ſuch as you, like 
common Whores and Pickpockets, are only dangerous 
to thoſe you embrace. 

T4 Plauſ. Such as 1! Heavens defend me 
my Honour 

Man. Upon your Title, my Lord, if you'd have me 
believe you. | | 

Ld Plauſ. Well then, as I am a Perſon of Honour, 
I never attempted to abuſe or leſſen any Perſon in my 

Life. | | 

Man. What, you were afraid ? 

Id Plauſ. No; but, ſeriouſly, I hate to do a rude, 
thing : No, faith, 1 ſpeak well of all Mankind, 

Man. I thought ſo ; But know, that ſpeaking well of 
all Mankind is the worſt kind of Detraction; for it takes 
away the Reputation of the few good Men in the World, 
by making all alike, Now, I ſpeak ill of moſt Men, 

. becauſe they deſerve it, I-that can do a rude thing, rather 
than an unjuſt thing, Me 

L4 plauſ. Well, tell not me, my dcar Friend, what 
People deſerve; I ne'er mind that: I, like an Author in 
a Dedication, never ſpeak well of a Man for his ſake, =? 
but my own; I will not diſparage any Man, to diſparage _ 
myſelf; For to ſpeak ill of People behind their backs, 
is not like a Perſon of Honour; and truly, to ſpeak ill 
of 'em to their Faces, is not like a complaiſant Perſon. * 
But if I did ſay or do an ill thing to any body, it ſhou'd 
be ſure to be behind their backs, out of pure good 
Manners, 
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upon 


Man. Very well; but I, that am an unmannerly Sea- 
Fellow, if I ever ſpeak well of People, (which is ver 
ſeldom indeed) it ſhou'd be ſure to be behind their backs; 

| 2 | and 5 
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and if I wou'd ſay or do ill to any, it ſhou'd be to thei 

faces. I wou'd joſtle a proud, ſtrutting, over-lookivg 

y Coxcomb, at the Head of his Sycophants, rather than 

e 1 put out my Tongue at him when he were paſt me; wou'd 

> frown in the arrogant, big, dull Face of an over-grown « 

r Knave of Buſineſs, rather than vent my Spleen againſt 
bim when his back were turn'd ; wou'd give fawning 

, -— Slaves the Lye whilſt they embrace or commend me, 

n _ Cowards whilſt they brag; call a Raſcal by no other Title, 

„ © tho his Father had left him a Duke's; laugh at Fools aloud 


To 
S 


e before their Miſtreſſes; and muſt deſire People to leave 
s me, when their Viſits grow at laſt as troubleſome as they 
pere at firſt impertinent. 
n 14 Plauſ. I wou'd not have my Viſits troubleſome. 
bi Man. The only way to be ſute not to have em 
@ 4 troubleſome, is to make 'em when People are not at 
buome; for your Viſics, like other good Turns, are moſt 
_ 3 obliging, when made or done to a Man in his Abſence. 
y A por, why ſhou'd any one, becauſe he has nothing to 


do, go and diſturb another Man's Buſineſs ? 

1 Ld Plauſ. I beg your Pardon, my dear Friend : what, 
e © you have Buſineſs? | 

; Man, If you have any, I wou'd not detain your Lord- 


f 4 ſhip, Rs 
s AY! Ld Plauſ. Detain me, dear Sir; I can never have e- 
„ nough of Jour Company. 


„5 Man. I'm afraid I ſhou'd be tireſome; I know not 
r XZ what you think. 

> Ld Plauſ. Well, dear Sir, I ſee you'd have me gone. 
t Man. I ſee you won't. 2 de. 
1 Ld Plauſ. Your moſt faithful 
, = Man, God be w'ye, my Lord. 
e Ld Plauſ. Your moſt humble =——— 
, Man. Farewel. 
l Ld Plauſ. And eternally 

f Man. And eternally Ceremony Then the Devil take 


i FF thee eternally. Il Aide. 

1 Ld plauſ. You ſhall uſe no Ceremony, by my Life. 
IF Man. I do not intend it, 

- = Ld Plauſ: Why do you tir then? 

y Man, Only to ſee you out of Doors, that I may ſhut 

em againſt more Welcomes, 

d . La Plau. 


4 
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Id Plauſ. Nay, faith, that ſhall not paſs upon your 
moſt faithful humble Servant, 

Man. Nor this any more upon me. (Aſide. 

Ld Plauſ. Well, you are too ſtrong for me. 

Man. l'd ſooner be viſited by the Plague; for that 
only wou'd keep a Man from Viſits, and his Doors ſhut, 

; Aſide. 
[Exit thruſting out my Lord Plauſible. Manent Sailors. 

1 Sail, Here's a finical Fellow, Jack! What a brave 
fair- weather Captain of a Ship he wou'd make? 

2 Sail. He a Captain of a Ship! it muſt be when 
ſhe's in the Dock then; for he looks like one of thoſe 
that get the King's Commiſſions for Hulls to ſell a King's 
Ship, when a brave Fellow has fought her almoſt to a 
Long- Boat, | 

1 Stil. On my Conſcience then, Jack, that's the Rea- 
ſon our Bully Tar ſunk our Ship; not only that the Datch 
might not have her, but that the Courtiers, who laugh at 
wooden Legs, might not make her Prize. 

2 Sail, A Pox of his ſinking, Tom; we have made a 
| baſe, broken, ſhort Voyage of it. | 

1 Sail. Ay, your brisk Dealers in Honour always 
make quick Returns with their Ships to the Dock, and 
their Men to the Hoſpitals: *Tis, let me ſee, juſt a Month 
ſince we ſet out of the River, and the Wind was almoſt 
as croſs to us as the Dutch. en, | 

2 Sail. Well, 1 forgive him ſinking my own poor 
Truck, if he wou'd but have given me Time and Leave 
to have ſav'd Black Kate of Wapping's {mail Venture. 

1 Sail. Faith, I forgive him, ſince, as the Purſer told 
me, he ſunk the Value of five or ſix thouſand Pound of 
his own, with which he was to ſettle himſelf ſomewhere 
in the Indies; for our merry Lieutenant was to, ſucceed 
him in his Commiſſion for the Sbip back; for he was re- 
ſolv'd never to return again for Eugland. 

2 Sail, So it ſeem'd, by his Fighting. 

1 Sail. No ; but he was a-weary of this Side of the 
World here, they ſay, 

2 Sail. Ay, or elſe he wou'd not have bid fo fair for 
a Paſſage into rYother, | 

1 Sail. Jack, thou think*ſ thy ſelf in the Forecaſtle, 
thou'rt ſo waggiſh ; But I tell you then, he had a mind to 
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go live and bask himſelf on the ſunny Side of the Globe. 

2 Sail. What, out of any Diſcontent? For he's al- 
ways as dogged as an old Tarpaulin, when hinder'd of 
a Voyage by a young Pantaloon Captain. | 

1 Sail. 'Tis true“ I never ſaw him pleas'd but in the 
Fight ; and then he look'd like one of us coming from 
the Pay-Table, with a new Lining to our Hats under 
our Arms, 

2 Sail. A Pox, he's like the Bay of Biſcay, rough and 
angry, let the Wind blow where 'twill. 

1 Sail, Nay, there's no more dealing with him, than 
with the Land in a Storm, No-near | 

2 Sail. Tis a burry-durry Blade; doſt thou remember 
after we had tugg'd hard the old leaky Long- Boat to fave 
bis Life, when I welcom'd hig aſhore, he gave me a 
Box on the Ear, and call'd me fawning Water- Dog. 

Enter Manly and Freeman. 

I Sail. Hold thy Peace Jack, and ſtand by; the foul 
Weather's coming. 

Man. You Raſcals, Dogs, how cou'd this tame Thing 
get through you ? 

1 Sail, Faith, to tell your Honour the Truth, we were 
at Hob in the Hall, and whilſt my Brother and I were 
quarrelling about a Caſt, he flunk by us. 

2 Sail. He's a ſneaking Fellow, I warrant, for't. 

Man. Have more Care for the future, you Slaves: 
Go, and with drawa Cutlaſhes ſtand at the Stair-foot, 
and keep all that ask for me from coming up; ſuppoſe 
you were guarding the Scuttle to the Powder Room. Let 
none enter here, at your and their Peril. 

1 Sail. No; for the Danger wou'd be the ſame: 
You wou'd blow them and us up, if we ſhou'd. 

2 Sail. Muſt no one come to you, Sir? 

Man, No Man, Sir. 


I Sail. No Man, Sir; but a Woman then, an't like 
your Honour | 


Man. No Woman neither, you impertinent Dog. 
Wou'd you be pimping? A Sea Pimp is the ſtrangeſt 
Monfter ſhe has. | 

2 Sail. Indeed, an't like your honour, twill be bard 


for us to deny a Woman any thing, ſince we are ſo 
newly come on Shore, | 


1 Sail. 
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1 Sail. We'll let no old Woman come up, tho it 


were our truſting Landlady at Mapping. 

Man. Wou'd you be witty, you Brandy Casks you? 
You become a Jeſt as ill as you do a Horſe. Be gone, 
you Dogs; I hear a Noiſe on the Stairs. [Ex. Sailors, 

Free. Faith, J am ſorry you wou'd let the Fop go, 
I intended to have had ſome ſport with bim, 

Man. Sport with him! A pox then, why did you not 
ſtay ? you ſhou'd have enjoy'd your Coxcomb, and had 
him to yourſelt for me. 

Free. No, I ſhou'd not have car'd for him without 
you neither; for the Pleaſure which Fops afford is like 
that of Drinking, only good when 'tis ſhar'd; and a 
Fool, like a Bottle, which wou'd make you merry in 


Company, will make you dull alone. But how the De- 


vil cou'd you turn a Man of his Quality down Stairs? 
You uſe a Lord with very little Ceremony, it ſeems, 
Man. A Lord! What art thou one of thoſe who ef- 
teem Men only by the Marks and Value Fortune has ſet 
upon 'em, and never conſider intrinſick Worth; but 
counterfeit Honour will not be current with me: I weigh 
the Man, not his Title; 'tis not the King's Stamp can make 
the Metal better or heavier. Your Lord is a Leaden 
Shilling, which you bend every way, and debaſes the 
Stamp he bears, inſtead of being rais'd by it. Here a- 
gain, you Slayes ? | 
N Enter Sailors. 
1 Sail. Only to receive farther Inſtructions, an't lik 


your Honour: What if a Man ſhould bring you Money, 5 


ſhou'd we turn him back ? 

Man, All Men, 1 ſay: Muſt I be peſter'd with you 
too? You Dogs, away. | 

2 Sail. Nay, I know one Man your Honour wou'd 


not haye us hinder coming to you, I'm ſure, 


Man. Who's that? Speak quickly, Slaves. 

2 Sail. Why, a Man that ſhou'd bring you a Chal- 
lenge: For though you refuſe Money, I'm ſure you love 
Fighting too well to refuſe that. — 

Man. Rogue, Raſcal, Dog, Kicks the Sailors out. 

Free. Nay, let the poor Rogues have their Forecaſtle 
Jeſts: They cannot belp 'em in a Fight, ſcarce when a 
Ship's ſinking, 

| Man. 


* 
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Man. Damn their untimely Jeſts: A Seryant's Jeſt 
is more Saucineſs than his Counſel. | 
Free. But, What will you ſee no Body? not your 
Friends? 
Man. Friends I have but one, and he, I hear, 
is not in Town; nay, can have but one Friend, for a 
true Heart admits but of one Friendſhip, as of one Love. 
But in having that Friend, I have a thouſand ; for he has 
the Courage of Men in Deſpair, yet the Diffidency and 
Caution of Cowards; the Secrecy of the Revengful, 
* and the Conſtancy of Martyrsz one fit to adviſe, to 
keep a Secret, to fight and die for his Friend. Such T 
think him ; for I have truſted him with my Miſtreſs in 
my Abſence; And the Truſt of Beauty is ſure the greateſt 
we can ſhew. 

Free, Well but all your good Thoughts are not for 
him alone, I hope? Pray what d'ye think of me for 
a Friend ? | 

Man. Of thee! Why, thou art a Latitudinarian in 
Friendſhip, that is, no Friend: Thou doſt fide with all 
| Mankind, but wilt ſuffer for none. Thou art indeed, 
like your Lord Plauſible, the Pink of Courteſy, therefore 
haſt no Friendſhip: For Ceremony and great Profeſ- 
ſing renders Friendſhip as much ſuſpected, as it does 
Religion, | | 

Free. And no Profeſſing, no Ceremony at all in 
Friendſhip, were as unnatural and as undecent as in Re- 
ligion: And there is hardly ſuch a thing as an honeſt 
Hypocrite, who profeſſes himſelf to be worſe than he 
2 is, unleſs it be yourſelf; for tho I could never get you 
to ſay you were my Friend, I know you'll. prove fo. 

Man, I muſt confeſs, I'm ſo much your Friend, I 
wou'd not deceive you; therefore muſt tell you, not - 
only becauſe my Heart is taken up, but according 
to your Rules of Friendſhip, I cannot be your Friend, 

Free, Why, pray? | | 

Man. Becauſe he that is, you'll ſay, a true Friend 
to a Man, is a Friend to all his Friends: But you muſt 
pardon me, I cannot wiſh well to Pimps, Flatterers, 
Detracters, and Cowards, ſtifi-nodding Knaves, and 
ſupple, pliant, kiſſing Fools, Now, all theſe 1 have 

ſeen you ule like the deareſt Friends in the World. 


Free. 
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Free. Ha, ha, ha. What, you obſery'd me, | 
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warrant, in the Galleries at Whitehall, doing the Buli- 


neſsof the Place? Pſhaw, Court-Profeſſions, like Court- # 
Promifes, go for nothing, Man. But, faith, cou'd you 
think 1 was a Friend to all thoſe I hugg'd, kiſs'd, flat. A 


ter'd, bow'd to? Ha, ha—— 


Man. You told 'em ſo, and ſwore it too: I heard 


you. 
Free. Ay; but when their Backs were turn'd, did not 


I tell you they were Rogues, Villains, Raſcals, whom I # 


deſpis'd and hated ? | 
Man. Very fine! But what reaſon had I to believe 
you ſpoke your Heart to me, ſince you profeſs'd deceiy- 


Ing ſo many? 

Free, Why, don't you know, good Captain, that 
telling Truth is a Quality as prejudicial to a Man |: 
that would thrive in the World, as ſquare Play to a a 
Cheat, or true Love to a Whore? Wou'd you have a a 
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Man ſpeak Truth to his ruin? You are ſeverer than the 
Law, which requires no Man to ſwear againſt himſelf; * 


You wou'd have me ſpeak Truth againſt myſelf, I war- 


rant, and tell my promiſing Friend the Courtier, he has 


a bad Memory ? 
Man, Yes. 


Free. And ſo make him remember to forget my Bu- ü 
fineſs? And I ſhou'd tell the great Lawyer too, that he 4 


takes oftner Fees to hold his tongue, than to ſpeak ? 
Man. No doubt on't. 


' Free. Ay, and have him hang or ruin me, when 3 
he ſhou'd come to be a Judge, and I before him? And 
pu wou'd have me tell the new Officer, who bought 


is Employment lately, that he is a Coward? 
Man. Ay. | 


Free. And ſoget myſelf caſhier'd, not him, he having ; 


the better Friends, tho l the better Sword? And I ſhou'd F 


tell the Scribbler of Honour, that Heraldry were a pret- # 
tier and fitter Study for ſo fine a Gentleman than Poetry ! 


Man, Certainly. 


Free. And fo 6nd myſelf maul'd in his next hir'd Lam. 


poon? And you wou'd have me tell the holy Lady too, 


ſhe lies with her Chaplain? 
Man, No doubt on't, 


Free, ? 
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Free, And ſo draw the Clergy upon my back, and 
want a good Table to dine at ſometimes ? And by the 


| ſame reaſon too, I ſhou'd tell you that the World thinks 


you a mad Man, a Brutal, and have you cut my Throat, 
or worſe, hate me, What other good Succeſs of all my 
Plain Dealing cou'd I have, than what I've mention'd ? 

Man. Why, firſt, your promiſing Courtier wou'd 
keep his Word out of fear of more Reproaches; or at 
leaſt wou'd give you no more vain Hopes: Your Law- 
yer wou'd ſerve you more faithfully ; for he having no 
Honour but his Intereſt, is trueſt ſtill to him he knows 
ſuſpects him: The new Officer wou'd provoke thee to 
make him a Coward, and ſo be caſhier'd, that thou or 
ſome other honeſt Fellow, who had more Courage than 
Money might get his Place: The noble Sonnetteer wou'd 
trouble thee no more with his Madrigals: The praying 
Lady wou'd leave off railing at Wenching before thee, 
and not turn away her Chamber-maid for her own known 
Frailty with thee : And I, inſtead of hating thee ſhou'd 
love thee for thy Plain Dealing; and in lieu of bein 
mortify'd, am proud that the World and I think not 
well of one another. ; | 

Free. Well, Doctors differ. You are for Plain Deal. 
ing, I find: But againſt your particular Notions, I have 
the Practice of the whole World. Obſerve but any 
Morning what People do when they get together on the 
Exchange, in Weſtminſter Hall, or the Galleries in Mhite- 
Hall. 

Man. I muſt confeſs, there they ſeem to rehearſe 
Bays's grand Dance: Here you ſee a Biſhop bowing low 
to a gaudy Atheiſt; a Judge to a Door-Keeper; a great 
Lord to a Fiſhmonger, or Scrivener with a Jack-Chain 
about his Neck; a Lawyer to a Serjeant at Arms; a 
Velvet Phyſician to a Thread-bare Chymiſt ; and a ſupple 
Gentleman-Uſher to a ſurly Beef-Eater : and ſo tread 
round in a prepoſterous Huddle of Ceremony to each 
other, whilſt they can hardly hold their ſolemn falſe Coun- 
tenances, | 

Free. Well, they underſtand the World. 

Man, Which I do not, I confeſs, 

Free. But, Sir, pray believe the Friendſhip I promiſe 
you real, whatſoever I have profeſs'd to others: Try me, 


at leaſt, Man. 
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Aan. Why, what wou'd you do for me? 

Free. I wou'd fight for you. | 

Man, That you wou'd do for your own Honour: But 
what elſe ? 8 | 

Free. I wou'd lend you Money, if I had it. 

Man. To borrow more of me another time. That 
were putting your Money to Iutereſt; an Uſurer wou'd 
8 be good a Friend, But what other Piece of Friend- 

ip: 

Free. I wou'd ſpeak well of you to your Enemies. 

Man. To encourage others to be your Friends, by a 
Shew of Gratitude, But what elſe? 

Free. Nay, I wou'd not hear you ill ſpoken of behind 
your back by my Friend, 

Man. Nay, then thou'rt a Friend indeed: But it 
were unreaſonable to expect it from thee, as the World 


goes now; When new Friends, like new Miſtreſſes, are 


got by diſparaging old ones. 
Enter Fidelia. | 
But here comes another, will ſay as much at leaſt: Doſt 


thou not love me deviliſhly too, my little Voluntier, as 


well as he, or any Man can? 
Ed. Better than any Man can love you, my dear 
Captain, | 
Man. Look you there, I told you ſo, 
Fid, As well as you do Truth or Honour, Sir, as 
well. | | 
Man, Nay, good young Gentleman, enough, for 
ſhame: Thou haſt been a Page, by thy Flattering and 


Lying, to one of thoſe praying Ladies, who love Flat- 


tery ſo well, they are jealous of it; and wert turn'd away 
for ſaying the ſame things to the old Houſe-Keeper for 
ſweet Meats, as you did to your Lady; for thou flattereſt 
every thing, and every body alike, 

Fid. You, dear Sir, ſhou'd not ſuſpe& the Truth of 
what I ſay of you, tho to you: Fame, the old Lyar, is 
believ'd when ſhe ſpeaks Wonders of you; you cannot 
be flatter'd, Sir, your Merit is unſpeakable. 

Man, Hold, hold, Sir, or I ſhall ſuſpect worſe of you, 
that you have been a Cuſhion-Bearer to ſome State Hy- 
pocrite, and turn'd away by the Chaplains, for ou:-flat- 
tering their Pcobation Sermons for a Benefice. 


Fid, 
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Fid. Suſpe& me for any lhing, Sir, but the Want of 
Love, Faith and Duty to you, the brayeſt, worthieſt of 
Mankind ; believe me, I could die for you, Sir, 

Man, Nay, there you lie, Sir; did not 1 ſee thee 
more afraid in the Fight, than the Chaplain of the Ship, 
or the Purſer that bought his Place? | 

Fid, Can he be ſaid to be afraid, that yentures to Sea 
with you? 

Man, Fie, fie, no more, I ſhall hate thy Flattery 
worſe than thy Cowardice, nay, than thy Bragging. 

Fid. Well I own then 1 was afraid; mightily afraid: 
yet for you I wou'd be afraid again, an hundred times 
afraid: dying is ceaſing to be afraid, and that I cou'd da 
ſure for you, and you'll believe me one day. ¶Weeps. 

Free, Poor Youth! believe his Eyes if not his Tongues 
he ſeems to ſpeak Truth with them. 

Man. What, does he cry? A pox on't, a maudlin 
Flatterer is as nauſeouſly troubleſome as a maudlin 
Drunkard? no more, you little Milk-Sop, do not cry, I'II 
never make thee afraid again; for of all Men if I had 
occaſion, thou ſhou'dſt not be my Second; and when I 
go to Sea again, thou ſhalt venture thy Life no more 
with me. 5 . 

Fid. Why, will you leave me behind then? If you 
wou'd preſerve my Life, I'm {ure you ſhou'd not. 

| | A ſide. 

Man. Leave thee behind! Ay, ay, thou art a hopeful 
Youth for the Shore only; here thou wilt live to be che- 
riſn'd by Fortune, and the great ones; for thou mayꝰſt 
eaſily come to out-flatter a dull Poet, out-lie a Coffee. 
Houſe, or Gazette-Writer, out- ſwear a Knight of the Poſt, 
out-watch a Pimp, out-fawn a Rook, out-promiſe a 
Lover, out-rail a Wit, and out-brag a Sea-Captain : All 
this thou canſt do, becauſe thou'rt a Coward, a Thing 
I hate ; therefore thou'lt do better with the World than 
with me, and theſe are the good Courſes you mult take 
intne World, There's good Advice, atleaſt, at parting, 
go, and be happy with't, 

Fid. Parting, Sir! O let me not hear that diſmal 
Word. „ 

Man. If my Word« frighten thee, be gone the ſooner; 
for to be plain with thee, Cowardice and I cannot dwell 
together. IM Ts Fid. 
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Fid, And Cruelty and Courage never dwelt together 
ſure, Sir. Do not turn me off to Shame and Miſery, for 
I am helpleſs and friendleſs. 

Man. Friendleſs ! there are half a ſcore Friends for 
thee then, [Offers her Gold.] I leave myſelf no more: 
They'll help thee a little. Be gone, go, I muſt be cruel 
to thee (if thou call'ſt it ſo) out of pity. 

Fid. If you wou'd be cruelly pitiful, Sir, let it be with 
your Sword, not Gold. Exit. 

| Enter firſt Sailor. 

1 Sail, We have, with much ado, turn'd away two 
Gentlemen, who told us forty times over, their Names 
were Mr. Novel, and Major Oldſox. 

Man. Well, to your Poſt again, [ Exit Sailor. 
But how come thoſe Puppies coupled always together ? 

Free. O, the Coxcombs keep each other company, to 
ſhew each other, as Novel calls it: or, as Oldfox ſays, 
like two Knives, to whet one another. 

Man. And ſet other Peoples Teeth an edge. 

. Enter ſecond Sailor. 

2 Sail, Here is a Woman, an't like your Honour, 
ſcolds and buſtles with us, to come in, as much as a 
Seaman's Widow at the Navy-Ofice: her Name is Mrs, 
Blackacre. 

Man. That Fiend too ! | 

Free. The Widow Blackacre, is it not? That litigious 


She Petty-Fogger, who is at Law and Difference with all 


the World; but I wiſh I cou'd make her agree with me 
in the Church. They ſay ſhe has fifteen hundred Pounds 
a Year Jointure, and the Care of her Son, that is, the 
Deſtruction of his Eſtate, 

Man. Her Lawyers, Attorneys and - Solicitors, have 
fifteen hundred Pounds a Year, whilſt ſhe is contented 
to be poor, to make other People fo; for ſhe is as vex- 
atious as her Father was, the great Attorney, nay, as a 
Dozen Norfolk Attorneys, and as implacable an Adver- 
fary, as a Wife ſuing for Alimony, or a Parſon for his 
Tythes; and ſhe loves an Eafter-Term, or any Term, 
not as other Country Ladies do, to come up to be fine, 
cuckold their Husbands, and take their Pleaſure ; for ſhe 
has no Pleaſure but in vexing others, and is uſually 
cloth'd and dazgled like a Bawd in Diſguiſe, purſu'd _ 
Alleys 
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Alleys by Serjeants. When ſhe is in Town, ſhe lodges 
in one of the Inns of Chancery, where ſhe breeds her 
Son, and is herſelf his Tutoreſs in Law French ; and for 
her Country-abode, tho ſhe has no Eſtate there, ſhe 
chuſes Norfolk. But bid her come in, with a Pox to 
her ſhe is Olivia's Kinſwoman, and may make me a- 
mends for her Viſit, by ſome Diſcourſe of that dear 
Woman. | [Exit Sailor. 
Enter Widow Blackacre with a Mantle, and a green Bag, 
and ſeveral Papers in the other Hand : Jerry Blackacre, 
her Son, in a Gown, laden with green Bags, following. 
her. 
Wid. I never had ſo much to do with a Judge's Door- 
Keeper, as with yours; but ——— 
Man. But the incomparable Olivia, how does ſhe ſince 
I went ? | 
IWid. Since you went, my suit 
Man. Olivia, 1 fay, is ſhe well? 
Wid. My Suit, if you had not return'd 
Man, Damn your Suit, how does your Couſin Olivia? 
Wid. My Suit, I ſay, had been quite loſt ; but now — 
Man. But now where is Olivia? in Town? for 
Mid. For to-morrow we are to have a Hearing. 
/ Man. Wou'd you wou'd let me have a Hearing ta 
ay. | 
Wid. But why won't you hear me? 
Man. I am no Judge, and you talk of nothing but 
Suits; but, pray tell me, when did you ſee Olivia? 
Wid. 1 am no Viſitor, but a Woman of Buſineſs; or 
if I ever viſit, dis only the Chancery-Lane Ladies, La- 
dies towards the Law ; and not any of your lazy, good- 
for-nothing Flirts, who cannot read Law French, tho a 
Gallant write it. But, as I was telling you, my Suit — 
Man. Damn theſe impertinent, vexatious People of. 
Buſineſs, of all Sexes; they are ſtill troubling the World 
with the tedious Recitals of their Law-Suits : and one can 
no more ſtop their Mouths, than a Wit's, when he talks 
of himſelf ; or an Intelligencer's, when he talks of other 
People. N | 
Wid. And a Pox of all vexatious, impertinent Lovers; 
they are ſtill perplexing the World with the tedious Nar- 
rations of their Loye-Sui:s, and Diſcourſes of their 
| : Sp Miſtreſſes: 
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Miſtreſſes: You are as troubleſome to a poor Widow of 


* Buſineſs, as a young coxcombly rhiming Lover. 


Man. And thou art as troubleſome to me, as a Rook 
to a loſing Gameſter, or a young Putter of Caſes to 
his Miſtreſs or Sempſtreſs, who has Love in her Head 
for another. 

Mid. Nay, fince you talk of putting of Caſes, and will 
not hear me ſpeak, hear our Jerry a little; let him put 
our Caſe to you, for the Trial's to-morrow : and ſince 
you are my chief Witneſs, I wou'd have your Memory 
refreſh'd, and your Judgment inform'd, that you may 
not give your Evidence improperly, Speak out, Child, 
Jer. Yes, forſooth. Hem! hem! John-a-Stiles 
Man, You may talk, young Lawyer, but 1 ſhall no 


more mind you, than a hungry Judge does a Cauſe, af- 
ter the Clock has ſtruck one. | 


Free. Nay you'll find him as peeviſh too. 


Wid. No matter. Jerry, go on. Do you obſerve it 
then, Sir, for I think I have ſeen you in a Gown once: 


Lord, I cou'd hear our Ferry put Caſes all day long, 
Mark him, Sir. 


Jer. John a- Stiles no There are firſt, Fitz, 
Pere, and Ayle; No, no, Ayle, Pere and Fitz; 
Ayle is ſeized in Fee of Blackacre ; John-a-Stiles diſſeiſes 


Ayle; Ayle makes claim, and the Diſſeiſor dies; then the 
Ayle —— no, the Fitz, ; 


Wid. No, the Pere, Sirrah. | 


Jer. O, the Pere: ay, the Pere, Sir, and the Fritz - 


— no, the Ayle; no, the Pere and the Fitz, Sir, 
and 5 

Man. Damn Pere, Mere, and Heitz, Sir. 

Wid. No, you are out, Child; hear me, Captain, 
then; there are Ayle, Pere, and Fitz; Ayle is ſeized in 
Fee of Blackacre; and being ſo ſeized, John-a-Stiles 
diſſeizes the Ayle; Ayle makes claim, and the Diſſeiſor 
dies; and then the Pere re-enters, the Pere, Sirrah, the 
Pere i Jerry,] and the Fitz enters upon the Pere, and 
the Age brings his Writ of Diſſeizin, in the Poſt; and 
the Pere brings his Writ of Diſſeizin, in the Pere, and — 

n. Canſt thou hear this ſtuff, Freeman? I cou'd 


as con uffer a whole Noiſe of Flatterers at a great Man's 


Levee in a Morning; but thou haſt ſervile Complacency 
enough 
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enough to liſten to a quibling Stateſman in diſgrace, nay, 
and be beforehand with him, in laughing at his. dull no 
Jeſt ; but !! —— [Offering to go out. 

id. Nay, Sir, hold. Where's the Sub-pæna, Jer- 
ry ? I muſt ſerve you, Sir. You are requir'd by this, to 
give your Teſtimony ——— 

Man. I'll be forſworn, to be reveng'd on thee, 

[Exit Manly, throwing away the Sub pœna. 

Wid, Get you gone, for a lawleſs Companion. 
Come, Jerry, I had almoſt forgot, we were to meet at 
the Maſter's at Three: Let us mind our Buſineſs till, 
Child, 

Jer. I, forſooth, e'en ſo let's. 

Free. Nay, Madam, now, I wou'd beg you to hear 
me a little, a little of my Buſineſs. 

Mid. I have Buſineſs of my own calls me away, 
Sir. 

Free. My Buſineſs wou'd prove yours too, dear Ma- 
dam. 

Wid. Yours wou'd be ſome ſweet Buſineſs, | warrant: 
What, tis no Weſtminſter-Hall Buſineſs? \ ou'd you 
have my Advice? | | 

Free, No, Faith, tis a little Weſfminſler-A3by Buſt> 
neſs : I wou'd have your Conſent; : 

Mid. O fie, fie, Sir, to me ſuch Diſcourſe, before my 
dear Minor there! 5 

Jer. Ay, ay, Mother, he wou'd be taking Livery and 
Seiſin of your Jointure, by digging the Turf; but I'll 
watch your Waters, Bully, i'fac. Come, away, Mo- 
ther. 

[Exit Jerry, Hauling away his Mother, 
Manet Freeman: Enter to him Fidelia. 

Fid. Dear Sir, you have pity; beget but ſome in our 
Captain for me. 

Free, Where is he? 

Fid. Within; ſwearing as much as he did in the great 
Storm, and curſing you, and ſometimes ſinks into Calms 
and Sighs, and talks of his Olivia. 

Free, He wou'd never truſt me to ſee her: Is ſhe hand- 
ſome ? 

Fid, No, if you'll take my word but 1 am not a 
proper Judge, = . 
| B 3 Free. 
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Free. What is ſhe ? | 4 
Fid. A Gentle woman, 1 ſuppoſe, but of as mean a 
Fortune as Beauty; but her Relations wou'd not ſuffer her 
to go with him to the 1zdies : and his Averſion to this 
ſide of the World, together with the late Opportunity of 
commanding the Convoy, wou'd not let him ſtay here 
longer, tho to enjoy her. 
Free, He loves her mightily then, : 
Fid, Yes, ſo well, that the Remainder of his Fortune 
(1 hear about five or ſix thouſand Pounds) he has left 
her, in caſe he had. dy'd by the way, or before ſhe cou'd 
prevail with her Friends to follow him; which he ex- 
pected ſhe ſhou'd do, and has left behind him his great 
Boſom- Friend to be her Convoy to him. 
Free. What Charms has ſhe for him, if me be not | 
handſome ? . 
Fid, He fanſies her, I ſuppoſe, the only Woman of | 
Truth and Sincerity in the World. 
Free, No common Beauty, 1 confeſs, 
Fid, Or elſe ſure he wou'd not haye truſted her with 
ſo great a Share of his Fortune, in his Abſence, I ſup- 
poſe (ſince his late Loſs) all he has, 
Free. Why, has he left it in her own Cultody : ? 
Fid. I am told fo. 
Free, Then he has ſhew'd Love to her indeed, in leay- 
ing her, like an old Husband that dies as ſoon as he has 
made his Wife a good Jointure; but I'll go in to him, 
and ſpeak for you, and know more from him of his 
Olivia. [Exits | 
Manet Fidelia ſola. 
Fid. His Olivia indeed, his happy Olivia 
Yet ſhe was left behind, when I was with him; 
But ſhe was ne'er out of his Mind or Heart, 
She has told him ſhe lov'd him; I bave ſhew'd it, 
And durſt not tell him ſo, till I had done, 
Under this Habit, ſuch convincing Acts 
Of loving Friendſhip for him, that thro? it 
He firſt might find out both my Sex and Love: 
And, when I'd had him from his fair Olivia, 
And this bright World of artful Beauties here, 
Might then have hop'd, he wou'd have look'd on me, 
Amongt the ſooty Indians; and I cou'd, 
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To chooſe, there live his Wife, where Wives are forc'd 


To live no longer, when their Husbands die; 


Nay, what's yet worſe, to ſhare em whilſt they live, 
With many Rival Wives. But here he comes, 
And J muſt yet keep out of his Sight, not 
To loſe it for ever. LExit. 
Enter Manly and Freeman. 

Free. But pray what ſtrange Charms has ſhe that cou'd 
make you love * _ 

Man. Strange Charms indeed ! She has Beauty enough 
to call in queſtion her Wit or Virtue, and her Form wou'd 
make a ſtarv'd Hermit a Raviſher; yet her Virtue and 
Conduct, wou'd preſerve her from the ſubtle Luſt of a 
pamper'd Prelate. She is ſo perfect a Beauty, that Art 
could not better it, nor Aﬀectation deform it; yet all 
this is nothing, her Tongue as well as Face ne'er knew 
Artifice : nor ever did her Words or Looks contradict 
her Heart: She is all Truth, and hates the lying, mask- 
ing, daubing World, as J do; for which 1 love her, and 
for which I think ſhe diſlikes not me; For ſhe has often 
ſhut out of her Converſation for mine, the gaudy flutter= 
ing Parrots of the Town, Apes and Ecchos of Men only, 
and refus'd their Common- Place pert Chat, Flattery and 
Submiſſions, to be entertain'd with my ſullen Bluntneſs, 
and honeſt Love: And, laſt of all, ſwore to me, ſince 


her Parents wou'd not ſuffer her to go with me, ſhe: 
DO 5 


 wou'd ſtay behind for no other Man; but follow me with- 


out their Leave, if not to be obtain'd. Which Oath — 

Free, Did you think ſhe wou'd keep ? 

Man. Ves; for ſhe is not (I tell you) like other Wo- 
men, but can keep her Promiſe, tho ſhe has ſworn to 
keep it; but, that ſhe might the better keep it, I left 
her the Value of five or ſix thouſand Pounds: For 
Womens Wants are generally the moſt importunate Soli- 
citors to Love or Marriage. | 

Free. And Money ſummons Lovers, more than Beauty, 
and augments but their Importunity, and their Number; 
ſo makes it the harder for a Woman to deny *em. For 
my part, I am for the French Maxim, if you wou'd have- 
your Female Subjects loyal, keep 'em poor: but, in 
ſhort, that your Miſtreſs may not marry, you have given 
her a Portion, 
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Man, She had given me her Heart firſt, and J am ſatis- 
fied with the Security; I can never doubt her Truth and 
Conſtancy. 

Free. It ſeems you do, ſince you are fain to bribe it 
with Money. But how come you to be fo diffident of 
the Man that ſays he loves you, and not doubt the Wo- 
man that ſays it? | 

Man. I ſhou'd (I confeſs) doubt the Love of any o- 
ther Woman but her, as 1 do the Friendſhip of any other 
Man but him I haye truſted ; but I have ſuch Proofs of 
their Faith, as cannot deceive me. | 

Free, Cannot: 

Man. Not but I know, that generally, no Man can be 
a great Enemy, but under the Name of Friend; and if 
you are a Cuckold, it is your Friend only that makes you 
ſo; for your Enemy is not admitted to your Houſe: If 
you are cheated in your Fortune, *tis your Friend that 
does it; for your Enemy is not made your Truſtee : If 


your Honour, or good Name be injur'd, *tis your Friend 
that does it ſtil}, becauſe your Enemy is not believ'd a- 


gainſt you. Therefore I rather chuſe to go where honeſt, 


downright. Barbarity is profeſs'd, where Men devour one 


another like generous hungry Lions and Tygers, not like 
Crocodiles, where they think the Devil white, of our Com- 
plexion ; and I am already ſo far an Indian: But if your 
weak Faith doubts this Miracle of a Woman, come a- 
long with me, and believe, and thou wilt find her ſo 
handſome, that thou, who art ſo much my Friend, wilt 
have a mind to lie with her, and ſo wilt not fail to diſ- 
cover what her Faith and thine is to me. 


hen were in Love, the great Adverſity, 
Our Friends and Miſtreſſes at once we try. 


Finis Actus Primi, 
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Olivia's Lodging. 


Enter. Olivia, Eliza, Lettice. 


Oliv. H Couſin, what a World 'tis we live in! I 
am ſo weary of it! 

Eliz. Truly, Couſin, I can find no fault with it, but 
that we cannot always live 1 TTY for I can never be 
weary of it. 

Oliv, O hideous ! you. cannot be in aaa ſure, 
when you ſay you like the filthy World, 

Eliz, You cannot be in earneſt ſure, when you ſay 
you diſl ke it. 

Oliv. You are a very cenſorious Creature, I find. 

Eliz, I muſt confeſs, I think we Women as often. 
diſcover where we love by railing, as Men when they lye, 
by their ſwearing ; and the World i is but a conſtant keep- 
ing Gallant, whom we fail not to quarrel with, when 
any thing croſſes us, yet cannot part with't for our 
Hearts. 

Let. A Gallant indeed, Madam, whom Ladies fiiſt. 

make jealous, and then quarrel with it for being fo; 
for if, by her Indiſcretion, a Lady be talk'd of Tor a. 
Man, ſhe cries preſenily, 'Tis a cenſorious World 5 if by 
her Vanity the Intrigue be found out, Ii a promme mali- 
cious world; if by her Over- fond neſs the Gallant proves. 
unconſtant, Tis a filſe World; and if by her Niggard- 
Naeſs the Chamber-Maid tells, *Tis a perfidions 1 Id: 
Pu it that, I am ſure Four Ladyſhip cannot ſay of the 
World yet, as bad as 'tis. 

Oliv. But I may ſay, 'Tis a very impertinent World,” 
Hold your peace. And, Coulin, if the World bea. 
Gallant, tis ſuch an one as is my Averſion. Pray name 
it no more, 


3 5 Elizs, 
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Eliz, But is it poſſible the World, which has ſuch 
Variety of Charms for other Women, can have none for 
” ? Let's ſee firſt, what d'ye think of Dreſ- 

ing and fine Clothes ? 

Oliv. Dreſſing! Fie, fie, tis my Averſion. But 

come hither, you Dowdy ; methinks you might haye 
open'd this Toure better: O hideous ! I cannot ſuffer it! 
D'ye ſee how't fits ? 
Elix. Well enough, Couſin, if Dreſſing be your A- 
verſion. I 
Oliv. Tis ſo: And for Variety of rich Clothes, they 
are more my Averſion. 2 
Let. Ay, 'tis becauſe your Ladyſhip wears them too 
long; for indeed a Gown, like a Gallant, grows one's 
Averſion by having too much of it. 

Oliv, Inſatiable Creature! I'll be ſworn J have had 
this not above three Days, Couſin, and within this 
Month have made ſome ſix more. 

Elix. Then your Averſion to them is not altogether ſo 

reat, 
g Oliv. Alas! 'tis for my Woman only I wear 'em, 
Couſi n. . 

Let. If it be for me only, Madam, pray do not wear 

zem. | 
1 Elix. But what d'ye think of Viſits —— Balls — 

Oliv. O, I deteſt 'em. | 

Elix. Of Plays? 

Oliv. I abominate 'em: Filthy, obſcene, hideous 
things. h 

Elix. What ſay you to Maſquerading in the Winter, 
und Hyde-Park in the Summer? 4 

Oliv. Inſipid Pleaſures I taſte not. 1 

Eliz, Nay, if you are for more ſolid Pleaſures, what 
think you of a rich young Husband ? 

Oliv. O horrid ! Marriage! What a Pleaſure you 
have found out! I nauſeate it of all things. 

Let. But what does your Ladyſhip think then of a libe- 

ral, handſome young Lover? 4 

Oliv. A handſome young Fellow, you Impudent! Be 
gone out of my ſight: Name a handſome young Fellow 
to me! Foh, a hideous handſome young Fellow I abo- 
minate, ; ¶Spits. 

2 Eliz, 
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leave off diſſembling, ſince 'tis grown of no uſe to us 
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Elix. Indeed! But let's ſee will nothing pleaſe: 


you? What d'ye think of the Court ? 


Oliv. How the Court! the Court, Couſin! my Ayer- 
ſion, my Averſion, my Averſion of all Averſions. | 
Eliz, How, the Court ! where 
Oliv. Where Sincerity is a Quality as out of faſhion,. 
and as unproſperous as Baſhfulneſs: I cou'd not laugh ar: 


a Quibble, tho it were a fat Privy Counſellor's; nor 


praiſea Lord's ill Verſes, tho I were myſelf the Subject; 
nor an old Lady's young Looks, tho I were her Woman; 
nor ſit to a vain young Smile-Maker, tho he flatter'd me. 
In ſhort, I cou'd not glout upon a Man when he comes 
into a Room, and laugh at him when he goes out; I 
cannot rail at the Abſent, to flatter the Standers-by ; I— 

Elix. Well, but Railing now is ſo common, that *tis 
no more Malice, but the Faſhion ; and the Abſent think. 
they are no more the worſe for being rail'd at, than the 
Preſent think they're the better for being flatter d. And 
for the Court —— 

Oliv. Nay, do not defend the Court; for you'll make 
me rail at it like a truſting Citizen's Widow. 

Elix. Or like a Holbourn Lady, who cou'd not get in 
to the laſt Ball, or was out of Countenance in the Draw- 
ing-Room the laſt Sunday of her Appearance there; For 
none rail at the Court, but thoſe who cannot get into it, 
or elſe who are ridiculous when they are there. And I. 
ſhall ſuſpe& you were laugh'd at when you were laſt- 
there, or wou'd be a Maid of Honour. | 

Oliv. I a Maid of Honour! To be a Maid of Honour 
were yet of all things my Averſion. | 

Elix. In what Senſe am I to underſtand you? But in: 
fine, by the Word Averſion, I'm ſure you diſſemble; 
for I never knew Woman yet us'd it, who did not. 
Come, our Tongues belye our Hearts more than our: 
Pocket-Glaſſes do our Faces: But methinks we ought to 
for all wiſe Obſervers underſtand us now a-days us they 
do Dreams, Almanacks, and Dutch Gazettes, by the 
contrary: And a Man no more believes a Woman, when 
ſhe ſays ſhe has an Averſion for him, than when ſhe ſays- 
Mell cry out. : 


Oli U; 
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Oliv. O filthy, hideous ! Peace, Couſin, or. your 
Diſcourſe will be my Averſion: And you may believe 
me. 

Elix. Yes, for if any thing be a Woman's Averſion, 
tis Plain Dealing from another Woman: And perhaps 
that's your Quarrel to the World; for that will talk, as 
your Woman ſays. 

Oliv. Talk, not of me ſure: For what Men do I 
converſe with? what Viſits do I admit? 

; Enter Boy. 

Boy. Here's the Gentleman to wait upon you, Madam. 

Oliv. On me! you little unthinking Fop ; d'ye know 
what you ſay ?. 

Boy. Yes, Madam; tis the Gentleman that comes 
every day to you, wo :.. | 

Oliv. Hold your peace, you heedleſs little Animal, 
and get you gone. This Country-Boy, Couſin, takes 
my Dancing-Maſter, Taylor, or the ſpruce Milliner, for 
Viſitors. [Exit Boy. 

Ter, No, Madam; tis Mr. Novel, I'm ſure, by his 
talking ſo loud: I know his Voice too, Madam. 

Oliv. You. know nothing, you buffle-headed, ſtupid. 
Creature you: You wou'd make my Couſin believe I. 
40 Viſits, But if it be Mr. —— what did you call 

im? | 

Let. Mr. Novel, Madam: He that 

Oliv. Hold your peace; I'll hear no more of him: 
But if it be your Mr. — (I cannot think of his Name 
again) I ſuppoſe he has follow'd my Coulin hither, 

Eliz. No, Couſin, I will not rob you of the Ho- 
nour of the Viſit: Tis to you, Couſin ; for I know 
him not. 

Oliv, Nor did I ever hear of him before, upon my 
Honour, Couſin ; beſides, han't Itold you, that Vi- 
ſits, and the Buſineſs of Viſits, Flattery and Detraction, 
are my Averſion ? D'ye think then I wou'd admit ſuch 
2: Coxcomb as he is? Who rather than not rail, will 
rail at the Dead, whom none ſpeak ill of; rather than 
not flatter, will flatter the Poets of the Age, whom none 
will flatter ; who affects Novelty as much as the Faſhion, 
and is as fantaſtical, as changeable, and as well known 
as the. Faſhion ; who likes nothing but what is new, 

May >. 
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nay, wou' d chuſe to have his Friend, or his Title a new 
one. In fine, he is my Averſion. | 

Eliz. I find you do know him, Couſin ; at leaſt, have 
heard of him. | 

Oliv, Yes, now I remember, I have heard of him. 

Eliz, Well; but ſince he is ſuch a Coxcomb, for. 
Heaven's ſake, let him not come up, Tell him, Mrs. 
Leitice, your Lady is not within, | 

Oliv. No, Lettice, tell him, my Couſin is here, and 
that he may come up: For notwithſtanding I deteſt the 
ſight o im, you may like his Converſation; and tho I 
wou'd uſe him ſcurvily, I will not be rude to you in my 
own Lodging: Since he has follow'd you hither, let 
him come up, I ſay. 

Eliz, Very fine! Pray let him go to the Devil, I ſay, 
for me: I know him not, nor deſire it. Send him away, 
Mrs. Lettice. | | 

Oliv. Upon my Word, ſhe ſhan't: J muſt diſobey 
your Commands, to comply with your Deſires, Call 
him up, Lertice. | 

Elix. Nay, I'll ſwear ſhe ſhall not ſtir on that Errand. 

| 25 [ Holds Lettice, 

Oliv. Well then, I'll call him myſelf for you, ſince 
you will have it ſo, Mr. Novel, [Calls out at the Door.] 
Sir, Vis | 

| Enter Novel. | 

Nod. Madam, I beg your Pardon; perhaps you were- 

buſy; I did not think you had Company with you.. 


Eliz, Yet he comes to me, Coulin ! [ 4ſide. 
Oliv. Chairs there. [ 1 hey ſits: 


Nov. Well; but Madam, d'ye know whence 1 come. 
now ?. 

Oliv. From ſome melancholy Place, I warrant, Sir, 
lince they have loſt your good Company. | 

Elix. So? | 

Nov. From a Place, where they have treated ms at 
Dinner with ſo much Civility and Kindneſs, à Pox on 
'em, that I cou'd hardly get away to you, dear Ma- 
dam. | 

Oliv, You have a Way with you ſo new and obliging, 
K | | : 
Elix. Lou hate Flattery, Couſin. [Apart to Olivia. 
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Nov. Nay, faith, Madam, d'ye think my Way new? 
Then you are obliging, Madam. I muſt confeſs, I hate 
Imitation, to do any thing like other People, All that 
know me, do me the honour to ſay, I am an Original, 
faith, But, as I was ſaying, Madam, I have been 
treated to day with all the Ceremony and Kindneſs ima- 
ginable at my Lady Autumn's : But the nauſeous old 
Woman at the upper End of her Table 

Oliv. Revives the old Grecian Cuſtom, of ſerving in 
a Death's Head with their Banquets, : 

Nov. Ha! ha! fine, juſt, faith, nay, and new. 
Tis like eating with the Ghoſt in the Libertine She 
wou'd frighten a Man from her Dinner with her hollow 
Invitation, and ſpoil one's Stomach 1 | 

Oliv. To Meat or Women, I deteſt ber hollow 


| cherry Cheeks; She looks like an old Coach new paint- 


ed; affecting an unſeemly Smugneſs, whilſt ſhe is ready 
to drop in pieces. | 
Eliz, You hate Detraction, I ſee, Couſin, 
[Apart to Olivia. 
Nov. But the ſilly old Fury, whilſt ſhe affects to look 
like a Woman of this Age, talks 
Oliv. Like one of the laſt; and as paſſionately as an 
old Conrtier, who has out-liv'd his Office. | 
Nov. Yes, Madam; but pray let me give you her 
Character. Then ſhe never counts her Age by the: 
Years, but | 
Oliv. By the Maſques ſhe has liv'd to ſee. 
Nov. Nay then, Madam, I ſee you think a little 
harmleſs Railing too great a Pleaſure for any but your- 
ſelf ; and therefore Pve done. 
Oliv. Nay, faith, you ſhall tell me who you had 
there at Dinner. TT 8 
Nov. If you wou'd hear me, Madam. 
Oliv. Moſt patiently*: Speak, Sir. 
Nov. Then, we had her Daughter — 
Oliv. Ay, her Daughter, the very Diſgrace to good 


Clothes, which ſhe always wears but to heighten her 


Deformity, not mend it: For ſhe is ſtill moſt ſplen- 
didly, gallantly ugly, and looks like an ill Piece of 
Daubing in a rich Frame, | 5 

Nov. So! But have you done with her, Madam? 


and can you ſpare her to me a little now? Oliv. 
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Oliv. Ay, ay, Sir. | 

Nov. Then, ſhe is like — 

Oliv. She is, you'd ſay, like a City Bride, the grea- 
ter Fortune, but not the greater Beauty for her Dreſs. 

Nov. Well: Yet have you done, Madam? Then 
ſhe 
Oliv. Then ſhe beſtows as unfortunately on her Face 
all the Graces in faſhion, as the languiſhing Eye, the 
hanging or pouting Lip : But as the Fool is never more 
provoking than when he aims at Wit, the ill-fayour'd 
of our Sex are neyer more nauſeous than when they 
wou'd be Beauties, adding to their natural Deformity the 
artificial Uglineſs of Affectation. 

Elix. So, Coulin, I find one may have a Collection 
of all one's Acquaintances Pictures as well at your Houſe, 
as at Mr, Lely's: Only the Difference is, there we find 
'em much handſomer than they are, and like; here 
much uglier, and like : And you are the firſt of the Pro- 
feſſion of Piture-Drawing I ever knew without Flat- 
tery. | | 
Oliv, I draw after the Life; do no body wrong, 
Couſin. | 

Elix. No, you hate Flattery and Detraction. 

Oliv. But Mr. Novel, who had you beſides at Din- 
ner ? | | 8 

Nov. Nay, the Devil take me if I tell you, unleſs you 
will allow me the Privilege of railing in my Turn: But, 
now I think on't, the Women ought to be your Province, 
as the Men are mine : And you muſt know we had him, 
whom 

Oliv, Him, whom 

Nov. What, invading me already? And giving the 
Character before you know the Man? | 
Elix. No, that is not fair, tho it be uſual. 

Oliv. 1 beg your Pardon, Mr, Novel, pray go on. 

Nov. Then, I ſay, we had that familiar Coxcomb, 
who is at home whereſoe'er he comes, | 
Oliv. Ay, that Fool 

Nov. Nay then, Madam, your Servant: I'm gone. 
Taking the Fool out of one's Mouth, is worſe than taking 
the Bread out of one's Mouth. 

Oliv. l've done; your Pardon, Mr. Novel: Pray pro- 
ceed. | | | Nov, 
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Nov. I ſay, the Rogue, that he may be the only Wit 


in Company, will let no body elſe talk, and 
Oliv. Ay, thoſe Fops who love to talk all themſelves, 
are of all things my Averſion. N 
Nov. Then you'll let me ſpeak, Madam, ſure. The 
Rogue, I ſay, will force his Jeſt upon you: And I hate 
a Jeſt that's forc'd upon a Man, as much as a Glaſs. 


Elix. Why, I hope, Sir, he does not expect a Man 
of your Temperance in jeſting ſhou'd do him Reaſon ? 


l Nov. What! Interruption from this ſide too? I muſt 
then 


[ Offers to riſe. Olivia holds him. 


Oliv. No, Sir, You muſt know, Couſin, that 


Fop he means, tho he talks only to be commended, will 
not give you leave to do't. | 


Nov. But, Madam 


Oliv. He a Wit! Hang him; he's only an Adopter of 


ſtraggling Jeſts and fatherleſs Lampoons: by the Credit 
of which he eats at good Tahles, and ſo, like the barren 
Beggar- Woman, lives by borrow'd Children. | 
Nov. Madam — 
Oliv. And never was Author of any thing but his 


News: But that is ſtill all his own. 


Nov, Madam, pray — 

Oliv. An eternal Babbler; and makes no more uſe of 
his Ears, than a Man that ſits at a Play by his Miſtreſs, 
or in Fop-Corner. He's, in fine, a baſe detracting Fel- 
low, and is my Averſion. But who elſe, prithee Mr. 
Novel, was there with you? Nay, you ſhan't ſtir. | 

Nov. I beg your Pardon, Madam; I cannot ſtay in- 
any Place where I'm not allow'd a little chriſtian Liberty 
of Railing. | | 5 

Oliv. Nay, prithee, Mr. Novel, ſtay; and tho you; 
ſhou'd rail at me, 1 wou'd hear you with Patience: Pri- 
thee, who elſe was there with you? 

Nov. Your Servant, Madam. 

Oliv. Nay, prithee tell us, Mr. Novel, prithee do. 

Nov. We had no body elſe. 

Oliv. Nay, faith, I know you had, Come, my 
Lord plauſible was there too; who is, Couſin, a— 

Eliz. You need not tell me what he is, Couſin ; for 
I: know. him to be a civil, good-natur'd, harmleſs Gen- 

I: tleman, . 
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make bold to kick him down again. Ha! 
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tleman, that ſpeaks well of all the World, and is always 
in good humour; and | 

Oliv, Hold, Couſin, hold: I hate Detraction: but 
I muſt tell you, Couſin, his Civility is Cowardice, his 
Good-Nature Want of Wit; and he has neither Courage 
or Senſe to rail. And for his being always in humour, 
tis becauſe he is never diſſatisfied with himſelf. In fine, 
he is my Averſion; and I never admit his Viſits beyond 
my Hall. 

"Net, No, he viſit you! Damn him, cringing, grining 
Rogue: If I ſhou'd ſee him coming up to you, I wou'd 


| Enter my Lord Plauſible. 
My dear Lord, your moſt humble Servant. 
[Riſes and ſalutes Plauſible, and kiſſes him. 


5 Eliz. So, I find Kiſſing and Railing ſucceed each o- 


ther with the angry Men, as well as with the angry Wo- 
men; and their Quarrels are like Love-Quarrels, ſince 
Abſence is the only Cauſe of them; for as ſoon as the 
Man appears again, they are over. LAſide. 

Ld Plauſ. Your moſt faithful humble Servant, gene- 
rous Mr. Novel : And, Madam, I am your eternal Slave, 
and kiſs your fair Hands; which I had done ſooner, ac- 
cording to your Commands, bu. 

Oliv. No Excuſes, my Lord. 

Elix. What, you ſent for him then, Couſin ? [Abart. 

Nov. Ha! invited! Aſide. 
Oliv. I know you muſt divide yourſelf; for your 
good Company is too general a Good to be ingroſs'd by 
any particular Friend. 

Lad Plauſ. O Lord, Madam, my Company! your 
moſt obliged, faithful, humble Servant: But I cou'd 
have brought you good Company indeed; for I parted 
at your Door with two of the worthieſt braveſt Men 

Oliv. Who were they, my Lord? 

Nov. Who do you call the worthieſt braveſt Men, 

ray ? FS 

2 Plauſ. O, the wiſeſt braveſt Gentlemen! Men of 
ſuch Honour and Virtue! of ſuch good Qualities! ah. 

Elix. This is a Coxcomb that ſpeaks ill of all People 
a different way, and libels eyery body with dull * 
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and commonly in the wrong Place; ſo makes his Pane- 


gyricks abuſive Lampoons. [ Aſide, 
Oliv. But pray let me know who they were? 


Nov, Well; but who the Devil were they ? 


Ld Plauſ. The Honour of our Nation! the Glory of IJ 


our Age! Ah, I cou'd dwell a Twelvemonth on their 
Praiſe; which indeeed 1 might ſpare by telling their 


Names: Sir John Current, and Sir Richard Court-Title, 


Nov. Court- Title“ Ha, ha. 

Oliv. And Sir John Current ! Why will you keep ſuch 
a Wretch company, my Lord ? 

Ld Plauſ. O, Madam, ſeriouſly you are a little too 
ſevere; for he is a Man of unqueſtion'd Reputation in 
every thing. 

Oliv. Yes, becauſe he endeayours only with the Wo- 
men to paſs for a Man of Courage, and with the Bullies 


for a Wit; with the Wits for a Man of Buſineſs, and 


with the Men of Buſineſs for a Favorite at Court; and at 
Court for City-Security. 


Nov. And for Sir Richard, he— 


Ld Plauſ. He loves your choice pick'd Company 
Perſons that 


Oliv. He loves a Lord indeed; but—— 
Nov. Pray, dear Madam, let me have but a bold 


Stroke or two at his Picture: He loves a Lord, as you 


ſay, tho 


Oliv. Tho he borrow'd his Money, and ne'er paid 
him again. 


Nov. And wou'd beſpeak a Place three Days before 


at the Back- end of a Lord's Coach to Hyde-Park. 
Ld Plauſ, Nay, i'faith, i'faith, you are both too ſe- 
A 

Oliv. Then, to ſhew yet more his Paſſion for Quality, 
be makes Love to that fulſom Coach-Load of Honour, 
my Lady Good!y ; for he's always at her Lodging. 

Ld Plauſ. Becauſe it is the Conventicle-Gallant, the 
Meeting-Houſe of all the fair Ladies, and glorious ſuper- 
fine Beauties of the Town. 

Nov, Very fine Ladies! there's firſt — 

Oliv. Her Honour, as fat as an Hoſteſs. 


Ld Plauſ. 


: oy Plauſ. Ah! ſuch Patterns of heroick Virtue! ? 
ach 5 


CO 


he 
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14 Plauſ. She is ſomething plump indeed, a goodly, 
comely, graceful Perſon. a 

Nov. Then there's my Lady Frances, what d'ye call 
her? as ugly—— | 

Oliv. As a Citizen's lawfully begotten Daughter, 
I Plauſ. She has Wit in abundance; and the hand- 
ſomeſt Heel, Elbow, and Tip of an Ear, you ever ſaw. 
Nov. Heel and Elbow! ha! ha! And there's my 
Lady Betty you know 75 
Oliv. As ſluttiſn and ſlatternly as an Iriſi Woman 
ch 8 bred in France. | 

Id plauſ. Ah! all ſhe has hangs with a looſe Air, in- 

deed, and becoming Negligence. | 


5's Eli. You ſee all Faults with Lover's Eyes, I find, my 
Lord. | | 

Ke f Ld Plauſ. Ah, Madam, your moſt obliged, faithful, 
"pf humble Servant to command! But you can ſay nothing 
4 ſure againſt the ſuperfine Miſtreſs | 
= Oliv. I know who you mean. She is as cenſorious 

and detracting a Jade, as a ſuperannuated Sinner. 

: br Plauſ. She has a ſmart Way of Raillery, tis con- 

eſs'd. 8 | 
Y3 Nov. And then for Mrs. Grideline. 

Ld Plauſ. She, I'm ſure, is—— | | 

14 Oliv. One that never ſpoke ill of any body, *tis con- 
3 feſs'd: for ſhe is as ſilent in Converſation as a Country 


Lover, and no better Company than a Clock or a Wea- 
lid 2 ther-Glaſs; for if ſhe ſounds, 'tis but once an Hour, to 
put you in mind of the Time of Day, or to tell you 
"twill be Cold or Hot, Rain or Snow. 
4 Ld plauſ. Ah, poor Creature! ſhe's extremely good 
ſe⸗ E and modeſt. 
„ Nov. And for Mrs. Bridlechin, ſhe's——= 


3 Oliv. As proud as a Churchman's Wife. | 

iy F Ld Plauſ. She's a Woman of great Spirit and Ho- 
? XZ nour, and will not make her ſelf cheap, *tis true. 

hb. I Nov. Then Mrs. Hoyden, that calls all People by their 


ww 1 Sirnames, and is | 
_—_ Oliv. As familiar a Duck | 
Nov. As an Actreſs in the Tyring-Room. There I 


was once before-hand with you, Madam, | 
| Ld Plauſ. 
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ſcious Bluſh diſcover more Guilt than Modeſty. 


Ld Plauſ. Mrs. Hoyden! a poor, affable, good-na- 
tur'd Soul. But the divine Mrs. Trifle comes thither too: 
Sure her Beauty, Virtue and Conduct, you can ſay no- 
thing to, T 

Oliv, No! | 

Nov, No! pray let me ſpeak, Madam. 2 

Oliv. Firſt, can any one be call'd Beautiful that cept 


ſquints? 4 nay: 
Zd Plauſ. Her Eyes languiſh a little, I own. Hof 
Nov. Languiſh! ba, ha! 5 


Oliv. Languiſh! Then, for her Conduct, ſhe was 28. 
ſeen at the Country Wife after the firſt Day. There's for 
you, my Lord. 

Td Plauſ. But, Madam, ſhe was not ſeen to uſe her 
Fan all the Play long, turn aſide her Head, or by a con- 


Oliv. Very fine! Then you think a Woman modeſt 
that ſees the hideous Country Miſe without bluſking, or 
publiſhing her Deteſtation of it? D'ye hear him, Couſin? 

Elix. Yes; and am, I muſt confeſs, ©: hing of his 
opinion; and think that as an over-co::'c:ous Fol at 
a Play, by endeavouring to ſhew the Author's want of }! 


Wit, expoſes his own to more Cenſure; ſo may a Lady |: tak 
call her own Modeſty in queſtion, by publickly cavilling 
with the Poet's; for all thoſe Grimaces of Honour and 
artificial Modeſty diſparage a Woman's real Virtue, as 
much as the Uſe of White and Red does the natural m 
Complexion :. And you muſt uſe very, very little, if you | fil 
wou'd have it thought your own, be 
Oliv. Then you wou'd have a Woman of Honour R 
with paſſive Looks, Ears, and Tongue, undergo all the ne 
hideous Obſcenity ſhe hears at naſty Plays. ſo 
Elix. Truly, I think a Woman betrays her want of | Y 
Modeſty, by ſhewing it publickly in a Play-Houſe, as ; 
much as a Man does his want of Courage by a Quarrel m 
there; for the truly modeſt and ſtout ſay leaſt, and are 
| leaſt exceptious, eſpecially in publick. | n 
Oliv, O hideous! Couſin: This cannot be your Opi- P 
nion. But you are one of thoſe who have the Confi- a 
dence to pardon the filthy Play. K 
u 


Eliz, Why, what is there of ill in't, ſay you? A 
| | | Oliv. 
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Oliv. O fie, fie, fie! wou'd you put me to the Bluſh 
anew ? call all the Blood into my Face again? But to ſatisfy 
you then; firſt, the clandeſtine Obſcenity in the very 


Name of Horner. 


Elis. Truly, "tis ſo hidden, I cannot find it out, I 


= confeſs. 


Oliv. O horrid! Does it not give you the rank Con- 


L ception or Image of a Goat, or Town-Bull, or a Satyr? 


* nay, what is yet a filthier Image than all the reſt, that 


1 of an Eunuch? 1 5 
Eliz. What then? I can think of a Goat, a Bull, or 


Wk 
Z 


a Satyr, without any hurt. . 
Oliv. I; but, Couſin, one cannot ſtop there. 
Elix. I can, Couſin, | 
Oliv. O no; for when you have thoſe filthy Creatures 
in your Head once, the next thing you think, is what 
they do; as their defiling of honeſt Mens Beds and Cou- 
ches, Rapes upon ſleeping and waking Country Virgins 
under Hedges, and on Haycocks : Nay, farther —— 
' Eliz, Nay, no farther, Couſin: We have enough of 
your Comment on the Play, which will make me more 
aſham'd than the Play itſelf. , | 
Oliv, Oh! believe me tis a filthy Play; and you may 
take my Word for a filthy Play, as ſoon as another's : 
But the filthieſt thing in that Play or any other Play, is 
 Eliz, Pray keep it to yourſelf, if it be ſo. 
Oliv. No, faith, you ſhall know it; Pm reſolv'd to 
N make you out of love with the Play: I fay, the leudeſt 
filthieſt thing is his China; nay, I will never forgive the 
beaſtly Author his China: He has quite taken away the 
Reputation of poor China itſelf, and ſully'd the moſt in- 
nocent and pretty Furniture of a Lady's Chamber; in- 
ſomuch that I was fain to break all my defil'd Veſſels. 
- You ſee I have none left; nor you I hope. 
: Eliz, You'll pardon me, I cannot think the worſe of 
my China for that of the Play-Houſe. | 
Oliv. Why, you will not keep any now ſure? *Tis 

now as unfit an Ornament for a Lady's Chamber, as the 

Pictures that come from 7:aly, and other hot Countries; 

as appears by their Nudities, which I always cover, or 
* ſcratch out, whereſoever I find 'em. But China! out 
upon't, filthy China! naſty, debauch'd China | 


E 


4 
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Elix. All this will not put me out of conceit with | 
China, nor the Play, which is ated to day, or another 
of the ſame beaſtly Author's, as you call him, which 
I']] go fee. ; 

Oliv. You will not ſure ! nay, you ſha* not venture 
your Reputation by going, and mine by leaving me a- 

lone with two Men here: nay, you'll diſoblige me for“ 


ever, i. [Pulls her back. 
Elix. I ſtay your Servant. (Exit Eliza. 
Oliv. Well but, my Lord, tho you juſtify every 


body, you cannot in earneſt uphold ſo beaſtly a Writer, 
whoſe Ink is ſo ſmutty, as one may ſay, £ 
Ld Plauſ. Faith, I dare ſwear the poor Man did not] 
think to diſoblize the Ladies, by any amorous, ſoft, paſ- þ 
ſionate, luſcious Saying i in his Play. Z 
Oliv. Foy, my Lord; but what think you, Mr. Novel, 
of the Play? tho 1 know you are a Friend to all that are 
new. N 
Nov. Faith, Madam, I muſt confeſs, the new Plays] 
wou'd not be the worſe for my Advice, but I cou'd ne- 
ver get the ſilly Rogues, the Poets, to mind what I ſay; 
but l' tell you what Counſel 1 gave the ſurly Fool you 
ſpake of. N 
Oliv. What was't? " on 1.” 
Nov. Faith, to put his Play into bs, for Rhime, 
vou know, often makes myſtical Nonſenſe paſs with the 
Criticks for Wit, and a double- -meaning Saying with the 
Ladies, for ſoft, tender, and moving Paſſion. But noy 
I talk of Paſſion, I ſaw your old Lover this Morning—P 
3 [Whiſpers | 
Enter Captain Manly, Freeman and Fidelia, tanding Þ 
behind. 
Oliv. Whom? — nay you need not whiſper, 
Man. We are luckily got hither unobſery'd : How: 
in a cloſe Converſation with theſe upple Raſcals, the 
Out- caſts of Sempſtreſſes Shops! 
Free. Faith, pardon her, Captain, that * ſhe cou'l 
no longer be entertain'd with your manly Bluntneſs, and 
honeſt Love, ſhe takes up with the pert Chat, and Con: 
mon-place Flattery of - theſe fluttering Parrots of tht 
Town, Apes and Ecchos of Men only. 


Man. 
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Man. Do not you, Sir, play the Eecho too, mock me, 
dally with my own Words, and ſhew your ſelf as imper- 
tinent as they are, | 

Free. Nay, Captain 

Fid. Nay, Lieutenant, do not excuſe her, methinks 
ſhe looks very kindly upon 'em both, and ſeems to be 
pleas'd with what that Fool there ſays to her, 

Man, You lye, Sir, and hold your peace, that I 
may not be provok'd to give you a worſe reply. 

Oliv. Manly return'd, d'ye ſay! And is he ſafe? 

Nov. My Lord ſaw him too, Hark you, my Lord. 

| (Whiſpers to Plauſible. 

Man. She yet ſeems concern'd for my Safety, and 
perhaps they are admitted now here but for their News 
of me, for Intelligence indeed is the common Paſſport 
of nauſeous Fools, when they go their Round of good 
Tables and Houſes. 8 Aide. 

Oliv, I heard of his fighting only, without Particulars; 
and confeſs I always lov'd his brutal Courage, becauſe it 
made me hope it niight rid me of his more brutal Love, 

Man. What's that? | | Il Adart. 

Oliv. But is he at laſt return'd, d'ye ſay, unburt? 

Nov. Ay, faith, without doing his Buſineſs, for the 
Rogue has been theſe two Years pretending to a wooden 
Leg, which he wou'd take from Fortune, as kindly. as 
the Staff of a Marſhal of France, and rather read his 
Name in a Gazette | 

Oliv. Than in the Entail of a good Eſtate, 

Man, 30 Aſide. 

Nov. I have an Ambition, I muſt confeſs, of loſin 
my Heart before ſuch a fair Enemy as yourſelf, Madam, 
but that ſilly Rogues ſhou'd be ambitious of loſing their 
Arms, and | 

Oliv. Looking like a Pair of Compaſſes, 

Nov. But he has no uſe of his Arms, but to ſet *em 
on Kimbow, for he never pulls off his Hat, at leaſt not 
to me, I'm ſure; for you muſt know, Madam, he has a 
fanatical Hatred to good Company: he can't abide me. 

Ld plauſ. O, be not fo ſevere to him, as to ſay he 
hates good Company: for I aſſure you, he has a great 
Reſpet, Eſteem and Kindneſs for me. 


| Man. 
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Man. That kind, civil Rogue has ſ. poken yet ten thou- 
ſand times worſe of me, than t'other. : = 
Oliv, Well, if he be return'd, Mr, Novel, then ſhall 
I be peſter'd again with his boiſterous Sea-Love; have 
my Alcove ſmell like a Cabin, my Chamber perfum'd 
with his Tarpaulin Brandenburgh ; and hear Vollies of 
Brandy Sighs, enough to make a Fog in one's Room. 
Foh, I hate a Lover that ſmells like Thames-Streer. 
Man. I can bear no longer, and need hear no more. 
; Aide. 
But ſince you have theſe two Pulvillio Boxes, theſe Eſ- 
ſence Bottles, this pair of Musk- Cats here, 1 hope I may 
venture to come yet nearer you, 
Oliv. Over-heard us then! 
Nov. I hope he heard me not, | r Aſides 
L4 Plauſ. Moſt noble and heroick Captain, your moſt 
O lig'd, faithful, humble Servant. 
v. Dear Tar, thy humble Servant. 
Man. Away Madam. = 
Cliv. Nay, I think I have fitted you for liſtning. 
[Thru/ts Novel and Plauſible on each ſide, 
Man. You have fitted me, for believing you cou'd not 
be fickle, tho you were young; cou'd not diſſemble Love, 
tho "Twas your Intereſt; nor be vain, tho you were 
hancfome; nor break your Promiſe, tho to a parting 
Love or abuſe your beſt Friend, tho you had Wit: 
but I tale ot your Contempt of me worſe than your Eſ- 
tee ra, or Civility for theſe Things here, tho you know *em, 
Nov. Things! 
Ld plauſ. Let the Captain rally a little. 
Man. Yes, Things; canſt thou be angry, thou Thing? 
[Coming up to Novel. 
Nov. No, ſince my Lord ſays you ſpeak in raillery; 
for tho your Sea-raillery be ſomething rough, yet I con- 


ſeſs, we ule one another too as bad every day at Locket's, 


and never quarre! for the Matter, 
Id Plauſ. Nay, noble Captain, be not angry with 
him; A Word with you, I beſeech you— 

[u, hiſpers to Manly. 
Oliv. Well, we Women, like the reſt of the Cheats 


of the World, when our Cullies or Creditors hade found 


us Out, and will, or can truſt no longer, pay 3 
| an 
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and ſatisfy Obligations, with a Quarrel, the kindeſt Pre- 
ſent a Man can make to his Miſtreſs, when he can make 
no more Preſents ; For oftentimes in Love, as at Cards, 
we are forc'd to play foul, only to give over the Game; 
and uſe our Lovers like the Cards, when we can get no 
more by 'em, throw em up in a Pet, upon the firſt 
Diſpute. [ Aſide. 

Man. My Lord, all that you have made me know by 
your whiſpering which I knew not before, is, that you 
have a ſtinking Breath, there's a Secret for your Secret. 

Ld Plauſ. Pſhaw! Pſhaw! 

Man. But, Madam, tell me, pray, what was't about 
this Spark could take you? Was't the Merit of his 
Faſhionable Impudence, the Briskneſs of his Noiſe, the 
Wit of his Laugh, his Judgment, or Fanſy in his 
Garniture * Or was it a well- trim'd Glove, or the Scent of 
it that charm'd you? 

Nov. Very well, Sir, gad theſe Sea-Captains make 
nothing of Dreſſing: But Jet me tell you, Sir, a Man by 
his Dreſs, as much as by any thing, ſhews his Wit and 
Judgment; nay, and his Courage — 

Free. How his Courage, Mr., Novel? 

Nov. Why, for Example, by red Breeches, tuck'd up- 
Hair or Peruke, a greaſy broad yy and now-a- days a 
ſhort Sword, 

Man. Thy Courage. will appear more by thy Belt, 
than thy Sword, I F540 (wear, Then, Madam, for this 
gentle Piece of Courteſy, this Man of tame Honcur, 
what cou'd you find in him? Was it his languiſhing af- 
fected Tone? bis mannerly Look? his ſecond-hand Flat- 
tery ? the Refuſe of the Play- Houſe Tyring- Rooms? or 
his ſlaviſn Obſequiouſneſs in watching at "the Door of 
your Box at the 2 5 Houle, for your Hand to your 
Chair? or his janty Way of playing with your Fan; ? or 
was it the Gun-powder ſpot on his Hand, or the Jewel | in 
his Ear, that purchas*d your Heart? 

Clit, Good jealous Captain, no more Of ou. 

Ld Plauſ. No, let him go on, Madam, for perhaps 
he may make you laugh: And I wou'd contribute to 

your Pleaſure any way. 

Mane Gentle Rogue! 


C Olio, 
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Oliv. No, noble Captain, you cannot ſure think an 
thing cou'd take me more than that heroick Title of 


yours, Captain; for you know we Women love Honour 


inordinately. 
Nov. Ha, ha, faith ſhe is with thee, Bully, for thy 
| Raillery. 
| Man, Faith, ſo ſhall I be with you, no Bully, for your 
grinning. | [Aſide to Novel. 
Oliv. Then that noble Lion- like Mien of yours, that 
Soldier-like Weather-beaten Complexion, and that man- 
Iy Roughneſs of your Voice; how can they otherwiſe 
than charm us Women, who hate Effeminacy ! 
Nov. Ha, ha, faith I can't hold from laughing. 
Man. Nor ſhall 1 from kicking anon. 
| [ Aſide to Novel. 
Oliv. And then, that Captain-like Careleſneſs in your 
Dreſs, but eſpecially your Scarf; *twas juſt ſuch another, 
only a little higher ty'd, made me in love with my Tay- 
lor as he paſt by my Window the laſt Training-day ; for 
we Women adore a martial Man, and you have nothing 
wanting to make you more one, or more agreeable, but 
a wooden Leg. c 


. 


r 


LA plauſ. Nay, i'faith, there your Ladyſhip was a 


Wag, and it was fine, juſt, and well rally'd. 
Nov. Ay, ay, Madam, with you Ladies too, martial 
Men muſt needs be very killing. 


Man. Peace, you Bartholomew-Fair Buſſoons; and be 


not you vain that theſe laugh on your ſide, for they will 

laugh at their own dull Jeſts; but no more of 'em, for I 

will only ſuffer now this Lady to be witty and merry. 
Oliv, You wou'd not have your Panegyrick interrupted. 


I go on then to your Humour. Is there any thing more 


agreeable than the pretty Sullenneſs of that? than the 


Greatneſs of your Courage, which moſt of all appears | 


in your Spirit of Contradiction? for you dare give all 
Mankind the Lye; and your Opinion is your only Miſ- 
treſs, for you renounce that too, when it becomes ano- 
ther Man's. | 


Nov. Ha, ha! I cannot hold, I muſt laugh at thee, 

Tar, faith! | 
Ld Plauſ. And i'faith, dear Captain, I beg your Par- 
don, and Leave to laugh at you too, tho I proteſt I 
| mean 
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mean you no hurt; but when a Lady rallies, a Stander- 
by muſt be complaiſant, and do her Reaſon in Laugh- 
ing: Ha, ha. 5 | 

Man, Why, you impudent, pitiful Wretches, you 
preſume ſure upon your Effeminacy to urge me; for you 
are in all things ſo like Women, that you may think it 
in me a kind of Cowardice to beat you. | 

Oliv. No hectoring, good Captain. 

Man. Or, perhaps, you think this Lady's Preſence 
ſecures you; but have a care, ſhe has talk'd herſelf out 
of all the reſpe& I had for her; and by uſing me ill 
before you, has given me a Privilege of uſing you ſo 
before her; but if you would preſerve your reſpect to her 
and not be beaten before her, go, be gone immediately. 

Nov, Be gone! what ? 

Ld Plauſ. Nay, worthy, noble, generous Captain. 

Man. Be gone, I lay, _ | 

Nov. Be gone again! to us be gone! 

Man. No chattering, Baboons, inſtantly be gone, 

Or 

[Manly puts em out of the Room : Novel firuts, Plauſible 
cringes. | 

Nov. Well, Madam, we'll go make the Cards ready 
in your Bed-Chamber ; ſure you will not ſtay long with 
him. [Ex. Plauſ. Nov. 

Oliv. Turn hither your Rage, good Captain Swagger- 
huff, and be ſaucy with your Miſtreſs, like a true Cap- 
tain ; but be civil to your Rivals and Betters, and do not 
threaten any thing but me here, no, not ſo much as m 

Windows; nor do not think yourſelf in the Lodgings of 
one of your Suburb-Miſtreſſes beyond the Tower. 

Man. Do not give me cauſe to think ſo, for thoſe 

leſs infamous Women part with their Lovers, juſt as you 
did from me, with unforc'd Vows of Conſtancy, and 
Floods of willing Tears; but the ſame Winds bear a- 
way their Lovers and their Vows: And for their Grief, 
if the credulous unexpected Fools return, they find new 
_ Comforters, freſh. Culies, ſuch as -I found here. The 
mercenary Love of thoſe Women too ſuffers Ship- 
wreck with their Gallant's Fortunes ; now you have heard 
Chance has us'd me ſcurvily, therefore you do too. 
Well, perſeyere in your Ingratitude, Falſhood and Diſ- 
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dain; have Conſtancy in ſomething, and I promiſe you 
to be as juſt to your real Scorn, as I was to your feign'd 
Love: And henceforward will deſpiſe, contemn, hate, 
loath, and deteſt you, moſt faithfully, 

Enter Lettice. 


Oliv. Get the Hombre-Cards ready in the next Room, 
Lettice, and 


| [Whiſpers to Lettice. 
Free. Bravely reſolv'd, Captain. 


Fd. And you'll be ſure to keep your Word, I hope, 
Sir. | . 

Man. I hope ſo too. ; 

Fid. Do you but hope it, Sir? If you are not as good 
as your Word, 'twill be the firſt time you ever bragg'd, 
ſure. 

Man, She has reſtor'd my Reaſon with my Heart. 

Free. But now you talk of reftoring, Captain, there 
are Other things Which, next to one's Heart, one wou'd 


not part with; I mean your Jewels and Money, which 
it ſeems ſhe has, Sir, 


Man. What's that to you, Sir? | 
Free. Pardon me, whatſoever is yours I have a ſhare 
in't, I am ſure, which J will not loſe for asking, tho you 
may be too generous, or too angry now to do't yourtelf, 
' Fid, Nay, then 1']l make bold to make my Claim too. 
| l Both going towards Olivia. 
Man. Hold, you impertinent, officious Fops 
How have I been deceiv'd! [4jide, 
Free. Madam, there. are certain Appurtenances to a * 
Lover's Heart, call'd Jewels, which always go along 
with it. | | 
Fid. And which, with Lovers, have no value in them- 
ſelves, but from the Heart they come with; our Captain's, 
Madam, it ſeerns you ſcorn to keep, and much more 
will thoſe worthleſs things without it, I am confident. 
Oliv. A Gentleman ſo well made as you are, may be 
confident——us eaſy Women cou'd not deny you any 
thing you ask, it *twere for yourſelf ; but, ſince *tis for 
another, I beg your Leave to give him my Anſwer. 
(An agrecable young Fellow this —— and wou'd not 
be my Averſion) L Aſide.] Captain, your young Friend 
here has a very perſuading Face, I confeſs; yet pou 
might 
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might have ask'd me yourſelf for thoſe Trifles you left 
with me, which (hark you a little, for I dare truſt you 
with the Secret; you are a Man of ſo much Honour I'm 
ſure) I ſay then, not expecting your Return, or hoping 
ever to ſee you again, I have deliver'd your Jewels to 
—— Aſide to Man. 

Man. Whom? ; | | 

Cliv. My Husband. 

Man. Your Husband ! | | s 

Cliv. Ay, my Husband ; for ſince you cou'd leave me, 
Jam lately and privately married to one, who is a Man 
of ſo much Honour and Experience in the World, that 
I dare not ask him for your Jewels again to reſtore 'em to 
you; leſt he ſhould conclude you never wou'd have part- 
ed with 'em to me, on any other Score, but the Exchange 
of my Honour : which rather than you'd let me lole, 
you'd loſe I'm ſure yourſelf, thoſe Trifles of yours. 

Man, Triumphant Impudence ! but married too! 

Oliv, O, ſpeak not ſo loud, my Servants know it not: 
I am married; there's no reſiſting one's Deſtin, or 
Love, you know. 

Man. Why, did you love him too? 

Oliv. Moſt paſſionately ; nay, love him now, tho I 
have married him, ang he me; which mutual Love, I 
hope you are too good, too generous a Man to diſtueb, 
by any Future Claim, or Viſits to me. *Tis true, he is 
now abſent in the Country, but returns ſhortly; there= 
fore | beg of you, for your own Eaſe and Quiet, and my 
Honour, you will never ſee me more, 

Man. I wiſh I had never ſeen you. | 

Oliv. But if you ſhould ever have any thing to ſay to 
me hereafter, let that young Gentleman there be your 
Meſſenger, 

Man. You wou'd be kinder to him: 1 find he ſhou'd 
be welcome. 

Oliv, Alas, his Youth wou'd keep my Husband from 
Suſpicions, and his Viſits from Scandal; for we Women 
may have Pi:y for ſuch as he, but no Love: And J al- 
ready think you do not well to ſpir t him away to Sea; 
and the Sea is already but too rich with the Spoils of the 
Shore. | . « 
C 3 Man. 
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Man. True perfect Woman! If I could ſay any 
thing more injurious to her now, I wou'd; for I cou'd 
out-rail a bilk'd Whore, or a kick'd Coward ; but, now 


1 think on't, that were rather to diſcoyer my Love than 


Hatred ; and I muſt not talk, for ſomething I muſt do. 


| (Aſide, 
Oliv, I think I have given him enough of me now, 
never to be troubled with him again ——  [A4ſide. 


Enter Lettice, | 
Well, Lettice, are the Cards and all ready within? I 


come then, Captain, I beg your Pardon : You will not 
make one at Hombre? 


Man. No, Madam, but I'll wiſh you a little good Luck 


before you go. 
Oliv. No, if you wou'd have me thrive, curſe me; for 


chat you'll do heartily, I ſuppoſe. 


Man. Then if you will have it ſo, may all the Curſes 


light upon you, Woman ought to fear, and you deſerve; 


firſt, may the Curſe of loving Play attend your ſordid 
Covetouſneſs, and Fortune cheat you, by truſting to her, 
as you have cheated me ; the Curſe of Pride, or a good 
Reputation, fall on your Luſt; the Curſe of Affectation on 
your Beauty ; the Curſe of your Husband's Company on 
your Pleaſures; and the- Curſe of your Gallant's Diſap- 
pointments in his Abſence ; and the Curſe of Scorn, 
Jealouſy or Deſpair on your Love; and then the Curſe of 
loving on. | | 

Oliv. And to requite all your Curſes, I will only return 
you your laſt; may the Curſe of loving me till fall upon 
Four proud hard Heart, that cou'd be fo cruel to me in 


\ theſe horrid Curſes : but Heaven forgive you. 


; : [ Exit Oliv. 
Man. Hell and the Devil reward thee. 

Free. Well, you ſee now, Miſtreſſes, like Friends, are 
loſt by letting em handle your Money; and moſt Women 
are ſuch kind of Witches, who can have no Power over 
a Man, unleſs you give em Money; but when once 
they have got any from you, they never leave you till 
they have all. Therefore I never dare give a Woman a 
Farthing. | | 

Man. Well, there is yet this Comfort by loſing one's 
Money with one's Miſtreſs, A Man is out of danger of 

| Eo getting 
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getting another; of being made Prize again by Love, 


who, like a Pirate, takes you by ſpreading falſe Colours: 
but when once you have run your Ship aground, the 
treacherous Picaroon loofs; ſo by your Ruin you ſave 
yourſelf from Slavery at leaſt. 
Euter Boy. 
Boy. Mrs. Lettice, here's Madam Blackacre come to 
wait upon her Honour. | 5 
Man. D'ye hear that? Let us be gone before ſhe 
comes: For henceforward Il] avoid the whole damn'd 
Sex for ever, and Woman as a linking Ship. 
| | Ex. Man, and Fid. 
Free. And I'll ſtay, to revenge on her your Quarrel to 
the Sex : For out of Love to her Jointure, and Hatred 
to Buſineſs, I wou'd marry her, to make an end of her 
thouſand Suits, and my thouſand Engagements, to the 
Comfort of two unfortunate ſorts of People, my Plain- 
tifts and her Defendants, my Creditors and her Adyer- 
ſaries, | 
Euter Widow Blackacre, led in by Major Oldfox, and 
Jerry Blackacre following laden with green Bags. 
Vid, *Tis an errant Sea-Ruffian; but 1 am glad I met 
wich him at laſt, to ſerve him again, Major; for the Jaſt 
Service was not good in Law. Boy, Duck, Jerry, 
Where is my Paper of Memorandums ? Give me, Child: 
So. Where is my Coulin Olivia now, my kind Re- 
lation? | 
Free. Here is one that wou'd be your kind Relation, 
Madam 5 | 
Wid, What mean you, Sir? 3 
F Free. Why, faith, (to be ſhort) to marry you, Wi- 
ow. 
Wid, Is not this the wild rude Perſon we ſaw at Cap- 
tain Marly's ? h 
Ferr, Ay, forſooth, an't pleaſe, 
Wid, What wou'd you? what are you? Marry me! 
Free. Ay, faith; for Jam a younger Brother, and you 
are a Widow. | 
Wid. You are an impertinent Perfon ; and go about 
your Buſineſs, 9 
Free. I have none, but to marry thee, Widow. 
| C 4 | Wid. 
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Vid, But I have other Buſineſs, I'd have you to 
know. 


Free. But you have no Buſineſs, a-nights, Widow; 


and I'. make you pleaſanter Buſineſs than any you have: 


For a-nights, I aſſure you, Iam a Manof great Buſineſs; 


— 


tor the Buſineſs 
Mid. Go, U'm ſure you're an idle Fellow. 

Free. Try me but, Widow, and employ me as you 
find my Abilities and Induſtry, | 

Old. Pray be civil to the Lady, Mr. —— ſhe is a 
Perſon of Quality, a Perſon that is no Perſon —-— 

Free, Yes, but ſhe's a Perſon that is a Widow : Be 
you mannerly to her, becauſe you are to pretend only to 
be her Squire, to arm her to her Lawyers Chambers: 
But 1 will be impudent and bawdy ; for ſhe mult love 
and marry me, 

Wid. Marry come up, you ſaucy familiar Jack! You 
think, with us Widows, 'tis no more than up, and ride, 
Gad forgive me, now-a-days, every idle, young, hector- 
ing, roaring Companion, with a Pair of turn'd red 
Breeches, and a broad Back, thinks to carry away any 
Widow of the beſt Degree: But I'd have you to know, 


Sir, all Widows are not got, like Places at Court, by 


Impudence and Importunity only. | 

Old. No, no, ſoft, ſoft, you are a young Man, and 
not fit a | 

Free. For a Widow? Yes ſure, old Man, the fitter. 

Old. Go to, go to; if others had not laid in their 
Claims before you - 

Free, Not you, I hope. 

Old. Why not I, Sir? Sure I am a much more pro- 
portionable Match for her than you, Sir; I, who am an 


elder Brother, of a comfortable Fortune, and of equal 


Years with her, 
id. How's that, you uamannerly Perſon ? I'd have 
you to know, I was born in Anu undec* Caroli prun'. 
Old. Your Pardon, Lady, your Pardon: Be not of- 
fended with your very Servant But, I ſay, 


Sir, you are a beggerly younger Brother, twenty Years 


Younger than her, without any Land or Stock, but your 


great Stock of Impudence; Therefore what Pretenſion 


can you haye to her ? 
5 Free. 
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4 Free, You have made it for me: Firſt, becauſe I am a 
S: 3 
1 younger Brother. | 
” 0 Mid. Why, is that a ſufficient Plea to a Relict? How 
E appears it, Sir? by what fooliſh Cuſtom ? 
"oi Free. By Cuſtom time out of mind only, Then, Sir, 
1 becauſe I have nothing to keep me after her Death, Iam 
3 the likelier.to take care of her Life. And for my being 


twenty Years younger than her, and having a ſufficient 
1 Stock of Impudence, 1 leave it to her whether they will 
E: be valid Exceptions to me- in her Widow's Law or 
Equity, 

Old. Well ſhe has been ſo long in Chancery, that 1'i] 
3 fland to her Equity and Decree between us, Come, 
| Lady, pray ſnap up this young Snap at firſt, or we ſhall 
be troubled with him: Give him a City-Widowꝛ's An. 
ſwer, that is, with» all the ill Breeding imagipable, 
[Aſide to the Wilow.] Come, Madam. 

Vid. Well then, to make an end cf this fooliſh 
Wooing, for nothing interrupts Buſineſs more: Fir?, 
for you, Major | | 

Old. You declare in my Favour then? 

Free. What, direct the Court! Come young Lawyer, 
thou ſhalt be a Counſel for me. [ To Jer. 

Jerr. Gad I ſhall betray your Cauſe, then, as well 23 
an older Lawyer ; never ſtir. 

Mid. Firſt, I fay, for you, Major, my walking Hof. 
pital of an antient Foundation; thou Bag of Mum— 
my, that. wou'dſt fall aſunder, if *twere not for Cerc- 
' cloths 

Old. How, Lady | : 

Free, Ha, ha 

Ferr. Hey, brave Mother! uſe all Suitors thus, ſor 
my ſake. | | 

Wid. Thou wither'd, hobbling, diſtorted Cripple; nar, 
thou art a Cripple all over: Wou'dſt thou make me the 
Staff of thy Age, the Crutch of thy Decrepidnefs ? 
Me 

Free. Well ſaid, Widow! Faith, thou wou'dſt make 
2 Man love thee now, without diſſembling. 

Vid. Thou ſenſleſs, impertinent, quibbling. drive!- 
ling, feeble, paralytick, impotent, fumbling, frigid Ni- 
comꝑoop- | 
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” 4 Hey, brave Mother, for calling of Names, 
I'fac ! | 

Mid. Wou'dſt thou make a Caudle-Maker, a Nurſe 
of me? Can't you be bed-rid without a Bed-Fellow ? 
Won't your Swan-Skins, Furs, Flannels, and the ſcorch'd 
Trencher keep you warm there? Wou'd you have me 
your Scotch Warming-Pan, with a pox to you? Me — 

Old. O Heavens! 

Free, I told you I ſhou'd be thought the fitter Man, 
Major, | | 

Jerr. Ay, you old Fobus, and you wou'd have been 
my Guardian, wou'd you, to have taken Care of my 
Eſtate, that half of't ſhou'd never come to me, by letting 
long Leaſes at Pepper-corn Rents ? 

IWWid. If I wou'd have married an old Man, 'tis well 
known I might have married an Earl, nay, what's more, 
2 Judge, and been cover'd the Winter-Nights with the 
Lamb-Skins, which 1 prefer to the Ermins of. Nobles, 
And doſt thou think 1 wou'd wrong my poor Minor there 
for you ? | | 

Free, Your Minor is a chopping Minor, God bleſs him. 

| {Strokes Jerry on the Head. 

Old. Your Minor may be a Major of Horſe or Foot, 
for his Bigneſs; and it ſeems, you will have the cheating 
of your Minor to yourſelf. 

Wid. Pray, Sir, bear witneſs; Cheat my Minor! Pl 
bring my Action of the Caſe for the Slander. | 

Free. Nay, I wou'd bear falſe Witneſs for thee now, 
Widow, ſince you have done me Juſtice, and have 
thought me the fitter Man for you. ” : 

Wid. Fair and ſofily, Sir, *tis my Minor's Caſe, more 
than my own; and I muſt do him Juſtice now on 
you. 

Free, How! 

Old. So then. 

id. You are, fiiſt, (I warrant) ſome Renegado from 
the Inns of Court and the Law, and thou'lt come to ſut- 
fer for't by the Law, that is, be hang'd, 

Jerr. Not abcut your Neck, forſooth, I hope. 

Free, But, Madam —— | 

Cld, Hear tne Cuurt, | 
. Wid. 
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Wid. Thou art ſome debauch'd, drunken, leud, hec- 
toring, gaming Companion, and want'ſt ſome Widow's 
old Gold to nick upon; but, I thank you, Sir, that's for 
my Lawyers. 

Free. Faith, we ſhou'd ne'er quarrel about that, for 
Guineas wou'd ſerve my turn. But, Widow —— 

Wid. Thou art a foul-mouth'd Boaſter of thy Luſt, a 
mere Braggadochio of thy Strength for Wine and Women, 
and wilt belye thyſelf more than thou doſt Women, and 
art every way a baſe Deceiver of Women ; and wou'd 
deceive me too, wou'd you? 5 

Free. Nay, faith, Widow, this is judging without ſee- 
ing the Evidence. 7 | 

Wid. I fay, you are a worn-out Whore-maſter at five 
and twenty, both in Body and Fortune; 2nd cannot be 
truſted by the common Wenches of the Town, leſt you 
ſhou'd not pay 'em; nor by the Wives of the Town leſt 
you ſhou'd pay 'em: So you want Women and wou'd 
bave me your Baud to procure 'em for you. 

Free. Faith, if you had any good Acquaintance, Wi- 
dow, *twou'd be civilly done of thee; for I am juſt 
come from Sea. 

Wid. 1 mean, you wou'd have me keep you, that you 
might turn Keeper; for poor Widows are only us'd like 
Bauds by you: You go to Church with us, but to get o- 
ther Women to lie with, In fine, you are a cheating 
couſning Spendthrift; and having ſold your own Annuity, 
wou'd waſte my Jointure. | 

Ferr. And make havock of our Eſtate perſonal, and 
all our gilt Plate: I ſhou'd ſoon be picking up all our mort- 
gag'd Apoſtle-Spgons, Bowls, and Beakers, out of moſt 
of the Ale - Houſes betwixt Hercules-Pillars and the Boat- 
ſwain in Wapping; nay, and you'd be ſcouring amongſt 
my Trees, and make 'em knock down one another, 
like routed reeling Watchmen at Midnight: Wou'd you 
ſo, Bully ? | | | 
Free, Nay, prithee, Widow, hear me. 

Wid. No, Sir; 1'd have you to know, thou pitiful, 
paltry, lath-back'd Fellow, if 1 wou'd have married a 
young Man, dis well known, I cou'd have had any 
young Heir in Norfolk, nay, the hopefulPft young Man 
this Day at the King's Bench Bar: I, that am a Relic, 
and 
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and Executrix of known plentiful Aſſets and Parts, who 
underſtand myſelf and the Law. And wou'd you have 
me under Covert-Baron again? No, Sir, no Covert— 
Baron for me. 

Free. But, dear Widow, hear me. 1 value you only, 
not your Jointure. | | 

Wid. Nay, Sir, hold there; I know your Love to a 
Widow is Covetouſneſs of her Jointure : And a Widow, 


a little ſtricken in Years, with a good, Jointure, is like an 


old Manſion-houſe in a good Purchaſe, never valu'd ; 
but take one, take Vother: And perhaps, when you are 
in poſſeſſion, you'd neglect it, let it drop to the ground, 
for want of neceſſary Repairs or Expences upon't. 

Free, No, Widow, one wou'd be ſure to keep all 
tight, when one is to forfeit one's Leaſe by Dilapidation. 

11d. Fie, fie, I neglect my Buſineſs with this fooliſh 
Diſcourſe of Love. Ferry, Child, let me ſee the Liſt 
of the Jury: I'm ſure my Couſin Olivia has ſome Rela- 
tions amongſt ' em. But where is ſhe ? 

Free. Nay, Widow, but hear me one Word only. 

Mid. Nay, Sir, no more, pray. I will no more heark- 

en again to your fooliſh Love-Motions, than to Offers 
of Arbitration, [Exeunt Wid. and Jer. 

Free. Well, I'll follow thee yet; for he that has a 
Pretenſion at Court, or to a Widow, mult never give 
over for a little ill Uſage. | 


Old. Therefore I'll get her by Aſſiduity, Patience and 
long Sufferings, which you will not undergo; for you 


idle young Fellows leave off Love when it comes to 
be Buſineſs; and Induſtry gets more Women. than Love. 

Free, Ay, Induſtry, the Fool's and gJd Man's Merit; 
but Flt be induſtrious too, and make a Buſineſs on't, and 
get her by Law, Wrangling, and Conteſts, and not by 
Sufferings: and, becauſe you are no dangerous Riyal, I'll 
give thee Counſel, Major. | 


F you litigtous Widow &er wou'd gain, 
Sigh not to her, but by the Law complain: 
To her, as to a Baud, Defendant ſue 
With Statutes, and make Juſiice pimp for you. 
. LExeunt. 
Finis Actus Secundi, | | 
— ACT 
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Enter Manly and Freeman, tuo Sailors behind. 


Man. I Hate this Place worſe than a Man that has in- 
| herited a Chancery Suit; I wilh 1 were well out 
on't again, | 

Free. Why you need not be afraid of this Place: for 
a Man without Money needs no more fear a Croud of 
Lawyers, than a Croud of Pick-Pockets. 

Man. This, the Reverend of the Law wou'd have 
thought the Palace or Reſidence of Juſtice ; but, if it be, 
ſhe lives here with the State of a Tarkiſh Emperor, rarely 
ſeen; and beſieg'd rather than defended, by her nume- 
rous black Guard here. 

Free, Methinks, *tis like one of their own Halls, in 
Chrifimas time, whither, from all Parts, Fools bring their 
Money, to try, by the Dice, (not the worſt Judges) whe- 
ther it ſhall be their own, or no: But after a tedious 
Fretting and Wrangling, they drop away all their Money, 
on both ſides; and finding neither the better, at laſt go 
emptily and lovingly away together to the Tavern, join- 
ing their Curſes againſt the young Lawyer's Box, that 
ſweeps all, like the old ones. 

Man. Spoken like a revelling Chriſtmas Lawyer. 

Free. Yes, I was one, I confeſs, but was fain to leave 
the Law, out of Conſcience, and fall to making falſe 
Muſters : rather chuſe to-cheat the King, than his Sub- 
jets; plunder, rather than take Fees. 

Man. Well, a Plague and a Purſe-Famine light on 
the Law; and that Female Limb of it, who drag'd me 
: „%%% EE, TS hither 
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hither to day: but prithee go ſee if, in that Croud of dag- 
gled Gowns there, thou canſt find her. | 
[Pointing to a Croud of Lawyers at the 

End of the Stage. 
[ Exit Freeman. 
Manet Manly. T 
How hard it is to be an Hypocrite ! 


At leaft to me, who am but newly ſo, 


I thought it once a Kind of Knavery, 
Nay, Cowardice, to hide one's Fault ; but now 
The common Frailty, Love, becomes my Shame, 
He muſt not know I love th* Ungrateful ſtil], 
Leſt he contemn me, more than ſhe : for J, 
It ſeems, can undergo a Woman's Scorn, 
But not a Man's —— 

Enter to him Fidelia. 

Fid. Sir, good Sit, generous Captain. 

Man. Prithee, kind Impertinence, leave me. Why 
ſhowdſt thou follow me, flatter my Generoſity now, 
ſince thou knoweſt I have no Money left? if I had it, I'd 
give it thee, to buy my Quiet. 

Fid, I never follow'd yet, Sir, Reward or Fame, but 
you alone; nor do 1 now beg any thing, but Leave to 
ſhare your Miſeries : You ſhou'd not be a Niggard of 
em, ſince, methinks, you have enough to ſpare, Let 
me follow you now, becauſe you hate me, as you have 
often ſaid. _ =, LES 

Man, I ever hated a Coward's Company, I muſt 
confeſs. - . ä 

Fid, Let me follow you, till I am none then; for you, 
I'm ſure, will thro' ſuch Worlds of Dangers, that I ſhall 
be enur'd to 'em; nay, I. ſhall be afraid of your Anger 
more than Danger, and ſo turn valiant out of fear. Dear 
Captain, do nat caſt me off till you have try'd me once 
more: do not, do not go to Sea again without me. 

Man. Thou to Sea! to Court, thou Fool; remember 
the Advice I gave thee: thou art a handſom Spaniel, 
and canſt fawn naturally : go, busk about and run thyſelf 
into the next great Man's Lobby: firit fawn upon the 
Slaves without, and then run into the Lady's Bed-Cham-- 
ber; thou may'ſt be admitted ar laſt, to tumble her Bed: 
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go ſeek, I ſay, and loſe me; for I am not able to keep 
thee : I have not Bread for myſelf. . 

Fid. Therefore I will not go, becauſe then 1 may 
help and ſerve you. 

Man, Thou! 

Fid. I warrant you, Sir, for at worſt, I cou'd beg or 
ſteal for you. i 

Man. Nay, more bragging ! Doſt thou not know 
there's venturing your Lite in ftealing ? Go, prithee, 
away: thou art as hard to ſhake off, as that flattering 
effeminating Miſchief, Love. * 

Fid. Love did you name? Why, you are not ſo miſe- 
rable as to be yet in love, ſure? 

Man. No, no, prithee away, be gone, or — I had 
almoſt diſcover'd my Love and Shame; well, if I had 
that thing cou'd not think the worſe of me: or if 
he did - NO yes, he ſhall know it —— he ſhall 
but then J muſt never leave him, for they are ſuch 
Secrets, that make Paraſites and Pimps Lords of their 
Maſters; for any Slavery or Tyranny is eaſier than 
Love's. | 3 Aſide. 
Come hither, ſince thou art ſo forward to ſerve me: haſt 
thou but Reſolution enough to endure the Torture of a 
Secret ? for ſuch to ſome is inſupportable, 

Fid, | wou'd keep it as ſafe, as if your dear precious 
Life depended on't. | 5 

Man. Damn your Dearneſs. It concerns more than 
my Life, my Honour. | | 

Fid. Doubt it not, Sir. 

Man. And do not diſcover it, by too much fear of 
diſcovering it; but have a great Care you let not Free- 
man find it out. | | 

Fid, 1 warrant you, Sir ; I am already all joy with 
the Hopes of your Commands; and ſhall be all Wings 
in the Execution of *em : ſpeak quickly, Sir, 

Man. You ſaid you'd bez for me. 

Fid. I did, Sir. 

Man. Then you ſha'l beg for me. 

Fid. With all my heart, Sir. 

Man. That is, pimp for me. 

Fid. How, Sir: 


Man. 
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Man. D'ye ſtart! think'ſt thou, thou cou'dſt do me 
any other Service? Come, no diſſembling Honour: I 
know you can do it handſomly, thou wert made for't ; 
You have loſt your time with me at Sea, you muſt reco- 
ver it, 

Fid, Do not, Sir, beget yourſelf more 1 for 
your Averſion to me, and make my Obedience to you 
a Fault; 1 am the unfitteſt i in the World to do you ſuch 
a Service, . 

Man. Your cunning arguing againſt it, ſhews but how 
fit you are for it. No more diembling : 1 here, (I ſay) 
you muſt go uſe it for me to Olivia. 

Ed. To her; Sir? 

Man. Go flatter, lye, kneel, promiſe, any thing to 
get her for me: I cannotlive: unleſs I have her, Didft 
thou not ſay thou wou'dſt do any thing to ſave my Life? 

And ſhe ſaid you had a perſuading Face. 

Fid. But did not you 2 Sir, your Honour was dearer 
to you than your Life 2 And wou'd you have me contri- 
bute to the Loſs of that, and carry Love from you, to 
the moſt infamous, molt falſe, and = 

Man. And moſt beautiful: . [%phs aſide. 

Fid, Moſt ungrateful Woman that ever liv'd; for ſure 
ſhe muſt be ſo, that cou'd deſert you ſo ſoon, uſe you ſo 
baſely, and ſo lately too; do not, do not forget it, „Su, 
and think 

Man. No, I will not forget i it, but think of Revenge : 
I will lie with her out of Revenge. Go, be gone, and 
prevail for me, or never fee me more. 

Fid. You ſcorn'd her laſt Night. 

Man. 1 know not * L did laſt N ight; I diſſembled 
laſt Night. 

Fid. Heavens! 

Man. Be gone, I fay, and bring me 3 or Com- 
pliance back, or Hopes at leaſt, or 1'il never ſee thy Face 
again, by 

Lid. O, do not ſwear, Sir, firſt hear me. 

Man. l'm impatient, away, you'll find me here till 
Twelve. | [ Turns AWAY. 

Fid. Sir | 

tan. Not one Word, no inſinuating argument more, 
or ſoothing Perſuaſion : you'll have need of all your 
1 | Rhetorick 
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And lay before him bis ſtrange Cruelty, 
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Rhetorick with her: go, ſtriye to alter her, not me; be 
gone. P 


[Exit Man, at the End of the S: age. 
Manet Fidelia, 
Fid. Shou'd I diſcover to him now my Sex, 


Twou'd but incenſe it more. Mi; "tis not 
time, 

For his Love, muſt I then betray my own? 

Were ever Love or Chance, till now, ſevere ? 

Oc ſhifting Woman pos'd with ſuch a Task? 

Forc'd to beg that which kills her, if obtain'd ; 

And give away her Lover not to loſe him. 5 

[Exit Fid. 

Enter Widow Blackacre in the middle of half a dozen 
Lawyers, whiſper'd to by a Fellow in black, Jerry 
Blackacre following the Croud, 
Wid. Offer me a Reference, you ſaucy Companian 

you! d'ye know who you ſpeak to? Art thou a Solicitor 


In Chancery, and offer a Reference? A pretty Fellow ! 


Mr, Serjeant Pleddon, here's a Fellow has the Impudence 
to offer me a Reference. 

Serj. Plod. Who's that has the Impudence to offer a 
Reference within theſe Walls? | 

Wid. Nay, for a Splitter of Cauſes to do't! 

Serj. Plod. No, Madam; to a Lady learned in the 
Law, as you are, the Offer of a Reference were to im- 
poſe upon you. 

Vid. No, no, never fear me for a Reference, Mr. 
Serjeant, But come, have you not forgot your Brief? 
Are you ſure you ſhan'e make the Migake of: Hark 
you Lunhiſpers.] Go then, go to your Court of Com- 

mon- Pleas; and fay one thing over and over again: You 
do it ſo naturally, you'll never be ſuſpected for protract- 
ing time. 

Serj. Plod. Come, I know the Courſe of the Court, 
and your Buſineſs. [Fxit Serj. Plod. 

aid. Lets ſee, Jerry, where are my Minutes ? Come, 
Mr, Qnaint, pray go talk a great deal for me in Chan- 
cery, "Jet you Words be eaſy, ard your Senſe hard; my 
Cauſe requires it: Branch it bravely, and deck my 
Cauſe with Flowers, that the Snake may lie hidden, Go, 
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go, and be ſure you remember the Decree of my Lord 


Chancellor Triceſſimo quart' of the Queen. 


Vaint. ] will as I ſee cauſe, extenuate, or examplify 
Matter of Fact; baffle Truth with Impudence; anſwer 


Exceptions with Queſtions, tho never ſo impertinent ; 


for Reaſons give em Words; for Law and Equity, 
Tropes and Figures; and ſo relax and enervate the Si— 
news of their Argument, with the Oil of my Eloquence. 
But when my Lungs can reaſon no longer, and not be- 
ing able to ſay any thing more for our Cauſe, ſay every 
thing of our Adyerſary ; whoſe Reputation, tho never fo 
clear and evident in the Eye of the World, yet with 
ſharp Invectives | 
IWid, Alias Billinſgate. 
Qzaint, With poinant and ſower Invectives, I ſay, I 
will deface, wipe'out, and obliterate his fair Reputation, 
even as a Record with the Juice of Lemons; and tell 
ſuch a Story, (for the truth on't is, all that we can 
do for our Client, in Chancery, is telling a Story) a fine 
Story, a long Story, ſuch a Story 
Wid. Go, fave thy Breath for the Cauſe; talk at the 
Bar, Mr. Quaint: You are ſo copiouſly fluent, you can 
weary any one's Ears ſooner than your own Tongue, 
Go, weary our Adverſaries Counſel, and the Court: Go, 
thou art a fine-ſpoken Perſon : Adad, I ſhall make thy 
Wife jealous of me: if you can but court the Court into 
a Decree for us, ' Go, get you gone, and remember— 
[Whiſpers] Ex, Quaint.] Come Mr. Blunder, pray baul 
ſoundly for me, at the King's-Bench; bluſter, ſputter, 
queſtion, cavil; but be ſure your Argument be intricate 
enough to confound the Court : and then you do my 
Buſineſs. Talk what you will, but be ſure your Tongue 
never ſtand ſtill; for your own Noiſe will ſecure your 
Senſe from Cenſure : *tis like coughing or hemming 


when one has got the Belly-ake, which ſtifles the unman- 


nerly Noiſe. Go, dear Rogue, and ſucceed; and TI] 
invite thee, ere it be long, to more ſouz'd Veniſon, 

Bland. l'll warrant you, after your Verdict, your 
Judgment ſhall not be arreſted upon if's and and's. 
Mid. Come, Mr. Petulant, let me give you ſome new 
Inſt ructions for our Cauſe in the Exchequer : Are the Ba- 
rons ſat ? ; 


Pet. 
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Pet. Yes, no; may be they are, may be they are not: 
what know I? what care I? 

Wid. Hey day! I wiſh you wou'd but ſnap up the 
Counſel on t'other ſide anon, at the Bar, as much; and 
have a little more patience with me, that I might inſtruct 
you a little better. 

Pet. You inſtruct me! What is my Brief for, Miſtreſs ? 

Wid. Ay, but you ſeldom read your Brief, but at the 
Bar, if you do it then. : | 

Pet, Perhaps I do, perhaps I don't, and perhaps tis 
time enough: pray hold yourſelf contented, Miſtreſs. 

Mid. Nay, if you go there too, I will not be con- 
tented, Sir, tho you, I lee, will loſe my Cauſe for want of 
ſpeaking, I wo? not: You ſhall hear me, and ſhall be 
inſtructed, Let's ſee your Brief. 

Pet. Send your Solicitor to me; inſtructed by a Wo- 
man! I'd have you to know, I do not wear a Bar- 
COwn—— | 

Wid, By a Woman! and I'd have you to know, I am 
no Common Woman; but a Woman converſant in the 
Laws of the Land, as well as yourſelf, tho I have no 
Bar-Gown, i 

Pet. Go to, go to, Miſtreſs, you are impertinent, 
and there's your Brief for you: inſtruct me! 

[ Flings her Breviate at her- 

Wid. Impertinent to me, you ſaucy Jack you! You 
return my Breviate, but where's my Fee? You'll be ſure 
to keep that, and ſcan that fo well, that if there chance to 
be but a Braſs Half-Crown in't, one's ſure to hear on't 
again: wou'd you wou'd but look on your Breviate 
halt fo narrowly, But pray give me my Fee too, as 
well as my Brief. 1 

Pet. Miſtreſs, that's without Precedent. When did a 
Counſel ever return his Fee, pray? And you are imper- 


tinent, and ignorant to demand it. 


Wid. Impertinent again, and ignorant, to me! Gads- 


bodikins, you puny Upſtart in the Law, to uſe me ſo, 
you green Bag Carrier, you Murderer of unfortunate 
Cauſes, the Clark's Ink is ſcarce off of your Fingers, 
you that newly come from lamblacking the Judges Shoes, 
and are not fit to wipe mine; you call me impertinent 
and ignorant! I wou'd give thee a Cuff on the Ear, fit- 

| i ting 
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ting the Courts, if I were ignorant. Marry gep, if it 
had not been for me, thou had'ſt been vet but a hearing 
Counſel at the Bar. To EX. Petulant, 

Enter Mr. Buttongown, croſſing the Stage in haſte, 
Mr, Buttongown, Mr, Buttongcaun, Whither fo faſt ? what, 
won't you {tay till we are heard? 


Bult. I cannot, Mrs. Blackacre, I muſt be at the 


Council, my Lord's Cauſe ſtays there for me. 
Mid. And mine ſuffers here, 
Butt, I cannot help it. 
wid. I'm undone, 
Butt. What's that to me? 


Mid. Conſider the five. Pound Fee, if not my Cauſe: 


That was ſomething to you. | | 
Butt, Away, away; pray be not fo troubleſome, Miſ- 
treſs: I muſt be gone. | 
Mid. Nay, but conſider a little: I am your old Client, 
my Lord but a new one; or let him be what he will, he 
will hardly be a better Client to you than myſelf; I 


hope you believe I ſhall be in Law as long as I live; 


therefore am no deſpicable Client, Well, but go to 
your Lord; I know you expect he ſhou'd make you a 
Judge one day: But I hope his Promiſe to you will prove 
a true Lord's Promiſe. But, that he might be ſure to 
fail you, I wiſh you had his Bond for't, | 


Butt. But what, will you yet be thus impertinent, 


Miſtreſs? | 
id. Nav, I beſeech you, Sir, ſtay ; if it be but to 
tell me my Lord's Caſe : Come, in ſnor. 
Butt, Nay, then [Ex. Bittongown. 
Mid. Well, Jerry, obſerve Child, and lay it up for 
hereafter : Theta are thoſe Lawyers, who, by being in 
all Cauſes, are in none, Therefore if you wou'd have 


em for you, let your Adverſary fee em; for he may 


chance to depend upon them, and fo, in being againſt 
thee, they'll be for thee. | 
Jerr. Ay, Mother; they put me in mind of the un- 


conſcionable Wooers of Widows, who undertake briskly 


their matrimonial Buſineſs for their Money ; but when 
they have got it once, let who's will drudge ſor them. 


Therefore have a care of 'em, forſooth. There's Ad- 


vice for your Adyice, . 8 
7 Wi, 


b 
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id. Well faid, Boy. Come Mr. Splitcauſe, pray go 

ſee when my Cauſe in Chancery comes on; and go 

ſpeak with Mr. Quillit in the King's-Bench, and Mr. Verl 

in the Common Pleas, and ſee how our Matters go there. 
Enter Major Oldfox. 

Old. Lady, a good and propitious Morning to you; 


and may all your Cauſes go as well as if J myſelf were 


judge of em. : 

Wid. Sir, excuſe me; I am buſy, and cannot anſwer 
Compliments in Meſiminſter-Hall. Go, Mr. Splitcauſe, 
and come to me again to that Bookſeller's; there I'll 
ſtay for you, that you may be ſure to find me, 

Old. No, Sir, come to the other Bookſeller's : I'll at- 
tend your Ladiſhip thither, : [Ex., Splitcauſe, 

Mid. Why to the other: 

Old. Becauſe he is my Bookſeller, Lady. 

Wid. What to fell you Lozenges for your Catarrh ? or 
Medicines for your Corns? What elſe can a Major deal 
with a Bookſeller for > 

Old. Lady, he prints for me. 

Mid. Why are you an Author? 

Cid. Of fome few Eſſays; deign you, Lady, to pe- 
ruſe 'em. She's a Woman of Parts, and I muſt win her 
by ſhewing mine. LAſide. 

The Bookſeller's Boy. 


Boy, Will you ſee 5 Miſtreſs? Aritorle's Pro- 


blems? Tr _ Complete Widwife £ 
id. let's ſee Dalton, Hughes, Shepherd, Wingate. 
Boy. Wo have no Law-Books. . 
Wil. No! You are a pretty Bookſeller then. 
Old. Come, have you e'er a one of my Eſſays left? 


Boy. Yes, Sir, we have enough, and ſhall always 


have 'em. 
Old, How ſo? 
Boy, Why, they are good, 3 laſting Ware. 
Old. Nay, I hope they will live; let's ſee. Be pleas'd, 
Madam, to peruſe the poor Endeavours of my Pea: 
For I have a Pen, tho I ſay it, that 


[Gives her a Boot. 
Jerr. Pray let me ſee St. George for Chriſtendom, Or, 
The Seven Champions of England. 


Wid, 
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Wid. No, no; give him a Young Clark's Guide. What, 
we ſhall have you read yourſelf into a Humour of ram- 
bling and fighting, and ſtudying military Diſcipline, and 
* wearing red Breeches, | 

old. Nay, if you talk of military Diſcipline, ſhew 
him my Treatiſe of the Art Military, 

; Wid. Hold; I wou'd as willingly he ſhould read a 

Play. : 

| fee: O, pray, forſooth Mother, let me have a Play. 
Wid. No, Sirrah; there are young Students of the 

[ Law enough ſpoil'd already by Plays: They wou'd make 

| you in love with your Landreſs, or, what's worſe, ſome 

| 

| 

| 


— _ — — — 


Queen of the Stage, that was a Landreſs; and ſo turn 
Keeper before you are of Age. | 

* | [Several croſſing the Stage. 
But ſtay, Jerry, is not that Mr. /hat-d'y'*-call-him, that 
goes there; he that offer'd to ſell me a Suit in Chancery 
tor five hundred Pound, for a hundred down, and only 
paying the Clerks Fees? : | 

Jerr. Ay, forſooth, 'tis he. - 

Wid. Then ſtay here, and have a care, of the Bags, 
whilſt I follow him: Have a care of the Bags, I ſay. 

Jerr. And do you have a care forſooth, of the Sta- 
tute againſt Champertee, 1 ſay. [Ex. Widow. 

| Enter Freeman to them. 

Free. So, there's a Limb of my Widow, which was wont 
to be inſeparable from her: She can't be far. [Aſide. 
How now, my pretty Son-in-Law that ſhall be, where's 

- my Widow ? | 
Jerr. My Mother, but not your Widow, will be forth- 
coming preſently. * 

Free. Lour Servant, Major: What, are you buying 
Furniture for a little ſleeping Cloſet, which you miſcal 
a Study ? For you do only by your Books, as by your 

| Wenches, bind 'em up neatly, and make 'em fine, for 
other People to uſe *em. And your Bookſeller is pro- 

* perly your Upholſter: for he furniſhes your Room, ra- 
ther than your Head. | 

Old. Well, well, good Sea-Lieutenant, ſtudy you 
your Compaſs; that's more than your Head can deal 
with, (I will go find out the Widow, to keep her out ms 

is 
2 


have kept their Women theſe three Years, have had 
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his ſight, or he'll board her, whilſt 1 am treating a Peace. 
| Aſide. LEx, Oldfox. 
Manent Freeman, Jerry. 

Jerr. Nay, prithee, Friend, now let me have but the 
Seven Champions: You ſhall truſt me no longer than till 
my Mother's Mr. Sflitcauſe comes; for I hope he'll lend 
me wherewithal to pay for't. 

Free. Lend thee! Here, | I'll pay him. Do you want 
Money, Squire ? I'm ſorry a Man of your Eſtate ſhou'd 
want Money. | . 

Jerr. Nay, my Mother will ne'er let me be at Age: 
And till then, ſhe ſays — | 

Free. At Age! Why, you are at Age already to have 
ſpent an Eſtate, Man: There are younger than you 


half a dozen Claps, and loſt as many thouſand Pounds 
ar Play, | ED 
err. Ay, they are happy Sparks! Nay, I know ſome 
of my School-Fellows, who, when we were at School, 
were two Years younger than me; but now, I know 
not how, are grown Men before me, and go where they 
will, and look to themſelves: But my curmudgeonly 
Mother won't allow me wherewithal to be a Man of my- 
ſelf with. 5 : 3 
Free. Why, there 'tis; I knew your Mother was in 
fault. Ask but your School-Fellows what they did to be 
Men of themſelves. | 
Ferr. ou I know they went to Law with their Mo- 
thers: For they ſay, there's no good to be done upon 
a Widow-Mother, till one goes to Law with herz but 
mine is as plaguy a Lawyer as any's of our Inn, Then 
wou'd ſhe marry too, and cut down my Trees, Now, 
I ſhou'd hate, Man, to have my Father's Wife kiſs'd and 
ſlapt, and rYother thing too, (you know what I mean) 
by another Man : And our Trees are the pureſt, tall, even 
ſhady Twigs, by my Fa— 7 
Free. Come, Squire, let your Mother and your Trees 
fall as ſhe pleaſes, rather than wear this Gown, and carry 
green Bags all thy Life, and be pointed at for a Tony: 
But you ſhall be able to deal with her yet the common 
way. Thou ſhalt make falſe Love to ſome Lawyer's 
Daughter, whoſe Father, upon the Hopes of thy mar- 


rying 
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rying ber, ſhall lend thee Money and Lay to preſerve thy 
Eſtate and Trees: And thy Mother is ſo ugly, no body 
Will have her, if ſhe cannot cut down thy Trees, 
Jerr. Nay, it 1 had but any body to ſtand by me, 
I am as ftomachful as another. ; 

Free, That will 1; I'll not ſee any hopeful young 
Gentleman abus'd. | 

Boy. By any bu: yourſelf, LAſide. 

Ferr. The Truth on't is, mine's as arrant a W idow- 
Mother to her poor Child, as any's in England. She 
won't ſo much as let one have Sixpence in one's Pocket 
to ſee a Motion, or the Dancing of the Ropes, or——- 
Free. Come, you ſhan't want Money: there's Gold 
Sor you. 

Jerr. O Lord, Sir, two Guineas! D'ye lend me tis? 
Is there no Trick. in't? Well, Sir, I'll give you my 
Bond for Security. 

Free, No, no; thou haſt given me thy Face for Se- 
curity : Any body wou'd ſwear thou doſt not look like a 
Cheat. You ſhall have what you will of me; and if 
your Mother will not be kinder to you, come to me, 
who will. | | 

Jerr. By my Fa 
man! 
But will you ſtand by one? 

Free. If you can be reſolute. f 

err. Can be reſolv'd! Gad, if ſhe gives me but a 
crois Word, I'll leave her to night, and come to you. 
But now I have got Money, I'll go to Fack-of al! Trades, 
at other End of the Hall, and buy the neateſt pureſt 
Things | | 

Free. And 1'll follow the great Boy, and my Blow at 
his Mother ; Steal away the Calf, and the Cow will fol- 


Low you. 


he's a curious fine Gentle- 


CAſide. 


Ex. Jerry, followed by Freeman. 
Enter, on the other ſide, Manly, Widow Blackacre, and 
Oldfox. 

Man. Damn your Cauſe, can't you loſe it without 
me? which you are like enough to do, if it be, as you 
ſay, an honeft one: 1 will ſuffer no longer fort, 

id. Nay, Captain, I'll tell you, you are my prime 
Witneſs; and the Cauſe is juſt now coming on, Mr. 

f Splitcauſe 
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Splitcauſe tells me. Lord, methinks you ſhou'd take a 
Fleaſure in walking here, as half you ſee now do; for 
they haye no Buſineſs here, I aflure you. 

Man, Yes; but Ill aſſure you then, their Buſineſs is 
to perſecute me: But d'ye think III tay any longer, to 
have a Rogue, becauſe he knows my Name, pluck me 


aſide, and whiſper a News-Book Secret to me with a 


ſinking Breath? A ſecond come piping angry from the 
Court, "and ſputter in my Face his tedious Complaints 
againſt it? A third Law-Coxcomb, becauſe he ſaw me 
once at a Reader's Dinner, come and put me a long 
Law-Cauſe, to make a Diſcovery of his indefatigable 
Dulneſs, and my wearied Patience* A fourth, a moſt 
barbarous civil Rogue, who will keep a Man half an 
Hour in the Croud with a bow'd Body, and a Hat off, 
acting the reform'd Sign of the Salutation Tavern, to 
hear his bountiful Profeſſions of Service and Friendſhip, 
whilſt he cares not if I were damn'd, and I am wiſhing 
him hang'd out of my way ? I'd as ſoon run the Gaunt: 
let, as walk t'other Turn. 

Enter to them Jerry Blackacre without his Bags, but la- 
den with Trinckets, which he endeavours to hide from 
his Mother, and foilow'd at a diſtance by Freeman. 
Mid. O, are you come, Sir? But where have you 

been you Aſs? And how came you thus laden ? 

Jerr. Look here, forſooth Mother; now here's a Duck, 
here's a Boar-Cat, and here's an Owl. 

Making a Noiſe with Cat-Calls, and other ſuth 
like Inflruments. | 

Vid. Yes, there i is an Owl, Sir, 

Old. He's an ungracious Bird indeed, 

17/14, But go, thou Trangame, and carry back thoſe 
Trangames, which thou haſt ſtol'n or purloin'd ; for no 
body wou'd truſt a Minor in Weſtminſter-Hall, ſure. | 

Jerr. Hold yourſelf contented, forſooth ; I have theſe 
Commodities by a fair Bargain and Sale; and there ſtands 
my Witneſs and Creditor, 

Mid. How's that! What, Sir, 1 think to get the 
Mother, by giving the Child a Rattle? But where are my 
Bags, my Waun you Raſcal? 

Jerr. O Law ! where are they, indeed! [4ſides 

Wid. How, Sirrah ? ſpeak, come 

D Max. 
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Man. You can tell her, Freeman, I ſuppoſe, ; 
: [Apart to him, y 
Free. Tis true, I made one of your Saltwater Sharks 


ſeal em, whilſt he was eagerly chuſing his Commodities, 
as he calls em, in order to my Deſign upon his Mother. 
A l ähart to him. 
Mid. Won't you ſpeak ? Where were you, I ſay, you 
Son of a an unfortunate Woman? O, Major, I'm 
Undone : They are all that concern my Eſtate, my Join- 4 
ture, my Husband's Deed of Gift, my Evidences for | 
all my Suits now depending! What will become of 
them ? 
Free. I'm glad to hear this. Aſide, 
They'll be all ſafe, I warrant you, Madam. 
Wid, O where? where ? Come, you Villain along 
with me, and ſhew me where, _ 
[Exeunt Widow, Jerry, Oldfox, 
Manent Manly, Freeman. 
Man. Thou haſt taken the right way to get a Widow, 
by making her great Boy rebel; for when nothing will 
make a Widow marry, ſhe'Il do't to croſs her Children. 
But canſt thou in earneſt marry this Harpy, this Volume 
of ſhrivell'd blur'd Parchments and Law, this Attorney's 
Desk ? | 
Free. Ay, ay; I'll marry and live honeſtly, that is, 
give my Creditors, not her, due Beneyolence, pay my 
Debts. 
Man. Thy Creditors, you ſee, are not ſo barbarous 
as to put thee in Priſon; and wilt thou commit thyſelt 
to a noiſom Dungeon for thy Life ? which is the only 
Satisfaction thou canſt give thy Creditors by this Match, 
Free. Why, is not ſhe rich? 
Manly. Ay, but he that marries a Widow for her Mo- 
ney, will find himſelf as much miſtaken, as the Widow 
that marries a young Fellow for due Benevolence, as 
you call it. 
Free. Why, d'ye think I ſhan't deſerve Wages ? I'll 
drudge faithfully. 2 : 
Man. I tell thee again, he that is the Slave in the 
Mine, has the leaſt Propriety in the Ore: You may dig, 
and dig; but if thou wouldſt have her Money, rather 
get to be her Truſtee than her Husband ; for a true 3 
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dow will make over her Eſtate to any body, and cheat 
herſelf, rather than be cheated by her Children, or a ſe- 
cond Husband. | 

Enter to them Jerry, running in a Fright. 

Jerr. O Law! I'm undone, I'm undone; my Mother 
will kill me: You ſaid you'd ſtand by one. 

Free, So I will, my brave Squire, I warrant thee. 

Jerr. Ay, but I dare not ſtay till ſhe comes; for ſhe's 
as furious, now ſhe has loſt her Writings, as a Bitch 
when ſhe has loſt her Puppies. | 

Man. The Compariſon's handſome ! 

Ferr. O, ſhe's here! 

Enter Widow Blackacre and Oldfox, 

Free, to the Sailor.) Take him, Jack, and make haſte 
with him to your Maſter's Lodging ; and be ſure you keep 
him up till I come. [Ex, Jerry” and Sailor. 

Wid. O my dear Writings! Where's this heathen 
Rogue, my Minor? : 

Free. Gone to drown or hang himſelf, | 

Wid. No, I know him too well; he'll ne'er be Felo 
de ſe that way: But he may go and chuſe a Guardian of 
his own head, and ſo be Felo de ſes biens; for he has not 

yet choſen one. | 

Free. Say you ſo? And he ſhan't want one, [ Aſide. 

mid. But now I think owt, 'tis you, Sir, have put 
this cheat upon me 3 for there is a Saying, Take hold of a 
| Maid by her Smack, and a Widow by her Writings, and 

they cannot get from you, But I'll play faſt and looſe 
with you yet, if there be Law, and my Minor and Writ- 
ings are not forth coming; Vil bring my Action of De- 
tinue or Trover. But firſt, I'll try to find out this guar- 
dianleſs graceleſs Villain. Will you jog, Major? 

Man. If you have loſt your Evidence, I hope your 
Cauſes cannot go on, and I may be gone? 

Wid. O no; ſtay but a making water-while (as one 
may ſay) and I'll be with you again. 

(Ex. Widow and Oldfox, 
Manent Manly and Freeman, 

Free, Well; ſure I am the firſt Man that ever began 
a Love Intrigue in Weſiminſter-Hall. 

Man. No, ſure; for the Love to a Widow generally 
begins here : And as the Widow's Cauſe goes againſt the 
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Heir or Executors, the Jointure-Rivals commence their 
Suit to the Widow. 

Free, Well; but how, pray, have you paſt your time 
here, ſince I was forc'd to leave you alone? You have 
had a great deal of Patience. 

Man. Is this a Place to be alone, or have Patience 
in? But I have had Patience indeed; tor I have drawn 
upon me, ſince I came, but three Quarrels, and two 
Law-Suits. | | 

Free, Nay, faith, you are too cruſt to be let looſe in 
the World: You ſhou'd be tied up again in your Sea- 
Kennel, call'd a Ship. But how cou'd you quarrel here? 

Man. How cou'd I refrain ? A Lawyer talk'd peremp- 
torily and ſaucily to me, and as good as gave me the 
Lye. | 
"Free. They do it ſo often to one another at the Bar, 
that they make no Bones on't elſewhere. 

Man, However, I gave him a Cuff on the Ear; 
whereupon he jogs two Men, whoſe Backs were turn'd 
to us, (for they were reading at a Bookſeller's) to wit- 
neſs I ſtruck him, ſitting the Courts; which Office they 
ſo readily promis'd, that I call'd *em Raſcals, and 
Knights of the Poſt. One of 'em preſently calls two 
other abſent Witneſſes, who were coming towards us 
at a diſtance; whilſt the other, with a Whiſper, deſires 
to know my Name, that he might have Satisfaction by 
way of Challenge, as t'other by way of Writ; but if it 
were not rather to direct his Brother's Writ, than his own 
Challenge: There you ſee is one of my Quarrels, and 
two of my Law-Suits, | 

Free. So! and the other two? 

Man. For adviſing a Poet to leave off Writing, and 
turn Lawyer, becauſe he is dull, and impudent, and ſays 
or writes nothing now but by Precedent. 

Free. And the third Quarrel? 

Man. For giving more ſincere Advice to a handſome, 
well-dreſs'd young Fellow, (who ask'd it too) not to 
marry a Wench that he lov'd, and I had lain with. 

Free. Nay, if you will be giving your ſincere Advice 
to Lovers and Poets, you will not fail of Quarrels. 

Man. Or if I ſtay in this Place; for I ſee more Quar- 
rels crouding upon me: Let's be gone, and ayoid 'em. - 

| | 74 Enter 
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Enter Novel at a diſiance, coming towards them. 
A Plague on him, that Sneer is ominous to us, he is 
coming upon us, and we ſhall not be rid of him. 

Nov. Dear Bully, don't look fo grum upon me; you 
told me juſt now, you had forgiven me a little harmleſs 
Raillery upon wooden Legs laſt Night. | 
Man. Yes, yes, pray be gone, I am talking of Zu- 
ſineſs. „ 

Nov. Can't I hear it? I love thee, and will be faithful, 
and always —— | 5 

Man. Impertinent. Tis Buſineſs that concerns Free- 
man only. | 

Nov. Well, I love Freeman too, and wou'd not di- 
yulge his Secret: Prithee ſpeak, prithee, I muſt 

Man, Prithee let me be rid of thee, I muſt be rid of 
thee. 

Nov. Faith, thou canſt hardly, I love thee ſo, Come, 
1 muſt know the Buſineſs. | 

Man. So, I have it now. - LAſide. 
Why, if you needs will know it, he has a Quarrel, and 
his Adverſary bids him bring two Friends with him: 
Now I am one, and we are thinking who we ſtall Laye 
for a third, 


| Several croſſing the Stage. 

Nov. A pox, there goes a Fellow owes me a hundred 
Pound, and goes out of Town to-morrow: ll ſpeak 
with him, and come to you preſently, 

EE, [Exit Novel. 

Man. No, but you won't. 

Free. You are dextrouſly rid of him. 

Enter Oldfox. 

Man. To what purpoſe, ſince here comes another, 
as impertinent? I know, by his Grin, he is bound 
hither, 

Old. Your Servant, worthy noble Captain; Well L 
have left the Widow, becauſe ſhe carried me from your 
Company : For, faith, Captain, I muſt needs tell thee, 
thou art the only Officer in England, who was not an 
Edgehill Officer, that I care for, | 

Man. I'm ſorry for't, 

Old. Why, wou'dit thou have me love them? 

Man. Any body, rather than me, 

| 2 -- Old. 
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Old. What, you're modeſt, I ſee; therefore too 1 
love thee. 

Man, No, Iam not modeſt ; but love to brag myſelf, 
and can't patiently hear you fight over the laſt Civil 
War. Therefore go look out the Fellow 1 ſaw juſt now 
here, that walks with his Sword and Stockings out at 
Heels, and let him tell you the Hiſtory of that Scar on 
his Cheek, to give you occaſion to ſhew yours got in 
the Field at Bloomsbury, not that of Edgehill. Go to 
him, poor Fellow; he is Faſting, and has not yet the 
Happineſs this Morning to ſtink of Brandy and Tobacco: 
Go, give him ſome to hear you; I am buſy. 

Old. Well, i'gad, I love thee now, Boy, for thy Sur- 
lineſs : Thou art no tame Captain, I ſee, that will 
ſuffer, 

Man. An old Fox. | 

Old. All that ſhan't make me angry : I conſider that 
thou art peeviſh, and fretting at ſome ill Succeſs at Law. 
Piichee, tell me what ill Luck you have met with 
here, | 

Man, You, > 

Old. Do I look like the Picture of ill Luck? Gadſ- 
nouns, I love thee more and more: And ſhall J tell thee 
what made me love thee firſt ? | 

Man. Do; that I may be rid of that damn'd Quality 
and thee, 

Old, Twas thy wearing that broad Sword there. 
Man. Here, Freeman, let's change: I'll never wear it 
more. | 

Old. How! you won't ſure. Prithee, don't look like 
one of our Holiday Captains now-a-days, with a Bodkin 
by your Side, you Martinet Rogues. 

Man. O, then there's Hopes. | Aſide. 
What, d'ye find fault with Martinet? Let me tell you, 
Sir, *tis the beſt Exerciſe in the World; the moſt ready, 
moſt eaſy, moſt graceful Exerciſe that ever was us'd, 
and the moſt —— | 

Old. Nay, nay, Sir, no more; Sir, your Seryant : If 
you praiſe Martinet once, I haye done with you, Sir. 
Martinet ! Martinet ! =—— 

; [ Ex. Oldfox, 
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Free. Nay you have made him leave you as willingly, 
as ever he did an Enemy; for he was truly for the King 
and Parliament: For the Parliament, in their Liſt; and 
for the King, in cheating em of their Pay, and never 
hurting the King's Party in the Field. 

Enter a Lawyer towards them. 

Man. A pox! this way: Here's a Lawyer I know 
threatning us with another Greeting. | 

Lawy. Sir, Sir, your very Servant; I was afraid you 
had forgotten me. 

Man. 1 was not afraid you had forgotten me. 

Lawy, No, Sir; we Lawyers have pretty good Me- 
mories. 

Man. You ought to have by your Wits. : 

Lawy, O, you are a merry Gentleman, Sit; I re- 
member you were merry, when I was laſt in your Com- 

any. 
ln par I was never merry in thy Company, Mr. Law- 
yer, ſure, | 
Lay. Why, I'm ſure you jok'd upon me, and 
ſhamm'd me all Night long, | 

Man. Shamm'd ! prithee what ba. barous Law-Term 
is that ? | BO | 

Lawy. Shamming! Why don't you know that: 'Tis 
all our way of Wit, Sir, 

Man. 1 am glad I do not know it then. Shamming! 
What does he mean by't, Freeman? 

Free. Shamming is telling you an inſipid dull Lye with 
a dull Face, which the fly Wag the Author only laughs 
at himſelf ; and making himſelf believe 'tis a good Jeſt 
puts the Sham only upon himſelf. 

Man. So your Lawyer's Jeſt, I find, like his Practice, 
has more Knavery than Wit in't. IT ſhou'd make the 
worſt Shammer in England: I mult always deal ingenu- 
ouſly, as I will with you, Mr, Lawyer, and adviſe you 
to be ſeen rather with Attorneys and Solicitors, than 
ſuch Fellows as I am: They will credit your Practice 
more. 
 Lawy, No, Sir; your Company's an Honour to me. 

Man. No, faith ; go this way, there goes an Attor- 
ney; leave me for him; Let it never be ſaid a Lawyer's 
Civility did him hurt. 
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Lawy. No, worthy honour'd Sir; I'll not leave you 
for any Attorney, ſure. | 

Man. Unleſs he had a Fee in his Hand, | 

Lawy. Have you any Buſineſs here, Sir? Try me: 
I'd ſerve you ſooner than any Attorney breathing. 

Man. Bulineſs ——— So, I have thought of a ſure 
way. [Aſide. 
Yes, faith, I have a little Buſineſs. 

Lawy. Have you fo, Sir; In what Court, Sir? what 
is't, Sir? Tell me but how may ſerve you, and I'll 
do't Sir, and take it for as great an Honour 

Man. Faith, tis for a poor Orphan of a Sea- Officer of 
mine, that has no Money: But if it cou'd be follow'd in 
Forma Pauperis, and when the Legacy's recovered 

Lawy, Forma Pauperis, Sir! 

Man. Ay, Sir. 

veral croſſing the Stage. 

Lawy. Mr. Bumblecaſe, Mr. Bumblecaſe; a Word with 
vou. Sir, I beg your Pardon at preſent; I have a little 
Buſineſs w—— 

Man. Which is not in Forma Pauperis. [Ex. Lawyer, 

Free, So, you have now found a way to be rid of 
People without quarrelling. 

: Enter Alderman. 

Man. But here's a City Rogue will flick as hard upon 
us, as if I ow'd him Money, 

Ald. Captain, noble Sir, I am yours heartily, d'ye 
ſee: Why ſhou'd you avoid your old Friends ? 

Man. And why ſhou'd you follow me ? I owe you 
nothing. | 

Ald. Out of my hearty reſpects to you: for there is 
not a Man in England 

Man. Thou wou'dſt fave from hanging with the Ex- 
pence of a Shilling only. ; | 

Ald. Nay, nay, but Captain, you are like enough to 
tell me | 

Man. Truth, which you won't care to hear; therefore 
you had better go talk with ſome body elſe. 

Ald. No, I know no body can inform me better of 
ſome young Wit, or Spendthrift, that has a good dipp'd 
Seat and Eſtate in Middleſex, Hartfordſhire, Eſſex, or 

Kent ; 
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Kent ; any of theſe wou'd ſerve my turn: Now, if you 
knew of ſuch an one, and wou'd but help —— 
Man, You to finiſh his Ruin. 
Ald, I'faith, you ſhou'd have a ſnip —— 
Man. Of your Noſe, you thirty-in-the-hundred Raſ- 
cal; wou'd you make me your Squire-Setter, your Baud 
for Manors ? [Takes him by the Noſe, 
Aid, Oh! | | 
Free. Hold, or here will be your third Law-Suit 
Ald. Gads precious, you hectoring Perſon you, are 
you wild ? 1 meant you no hurt, Sir : I begin to thiak, 
as things go, Land- Security belt, and have, for a conve- 
nient Mortgage, ſome ten, fifteen, or twenty thouſand 
Pound by me. 
Man, Then go lay it out upon an Hoſpital, and take 
a Mortgage of Heaven, according to your City Cuſtom; 
for you think by laying out a little Money to hook in 
that too hereafter : Do, I ſay, and keep the Poor you've MM 
made by taking Forfeitures, that Heaven may not take 
ours, 
: Ald. No, to keep the Cripples you make this War: 
This War ſpoils our Trade, 
Man, Damn your Trade; ?tis the better for't. 
Ald, What, will you ſpeak againſt our Trade ? 
Man, And dare you ſpeak againſt the War, our 
Trade ? | 
Ald. Well, he may be a Convoy of Ships I am con- 
cern'd in. [Aſide.] Come, Captain, I will have a fair 
Correſpondence with you, ſay what you will, 
Man. Then prithee be gone. | 
Id. No, faith, prithee, Captain, let's go drink a 
Diſh of lac'd Coffee, and talk of the Times: Come, 
I'll treat you; nay, you ſhall go, for I have no Buſineſs 
here, | 
Man. But I have. ; 
Ald, To pick up a Man to give thee a Dinner : Come, 
I'll do thy Buſineſs for thee, | | 
Aran. Faith, now I think on't, ſo you may, as well 
as any Man; for 'tis to pick up a Man to be bound. 
with me, to Que who expects City Security for — 
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Ald. Nay, then your Servant, Captain; Buſineſs muſt 
be done. | 


Man. Ay, if it can : But hark you, Alderman, with- 
out you | 

Ald. Buſineſs, Sir, I ſay, muſt be done ; and there's 
an Officer of the Treaſury I have an Affair with —— 

[ Several croſſing the Stage. 
LEx. Alderman. 

Man. You ſee now what the mighty Friendſhip of the 
World is ; what all Ceremony, Embraces, and plentiful 
Profeſſions come to : You are no more to belieye a pro- 
feſſing Friend, than a threatning Enemy; and as no Man 
hurts you, that tells you he'll do you a Miſchief, no Man, 
you ſee, is your Servant who ſays he is ſlo, Why, the 
Devil, then ſhou'd a Man be troubled with the Flattery 
of Knayes, if he be not a Fool or Cully ; or with the 
Fondneſs of Fools, if he be not a Knaye or Cheat? 

Free. Only for his Pleaſure ; for there is ſome in laugh- 
ing at Fools, and diſappointing Knaves. 

Man. That's a Pleaſure, I think, wou'd coſt you too 
dear, as well as marrying your Widow to diſappoint 
her. But, for my part, I have no pleaſure by 'em but 
in deſpiſing em, whereſoe'er I meet em; and then the 
Pleaſure of hoping ſo to be rid of 'em, But now my 
Comfort is, I am not worth a Shilling in the World, 
which all the World ſhall know ; and then I'm ſure I 

ſhall have none of 'em come near me, 
Free. A very pretty Comfort, which I think you pay 
too dear for. But is the twenty Pound gone ſince the 
Morning ? | | | 
Man. To my Boat's-Crew: Wou'd you have the 
poor, honeſt, brave Fellows want ? 

Free. Rather than you, or I. 

Man. Why, art thou without Money ? thou who art 
a Friend to every body ? 

Free, I ventur'd my laſt Stake upon the Squire, to nick 
him of his Mother; and cannot help you to a Dinner, 
unleſs you will go dine with my Lord 


Man. No, no; the Ordinary is too dear for me, 
where Flattery muſt pay for my Dinner: I am no Herald, 
or Poet. 

Free, We'll go then to the Biſhop's =— 

1 Man. 
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Man. There you muſt flatter the old Philoſophy : L 
cannot renounce my Reaſon for a Dinner, | 
Free, Why then let's go to your Alderman's. 


Man. Hang him, Rogue! that were not to dine; for 
he makes you drunk with Lees of Sack before Dinner, 


to take away your Stomach; And there you muſt call 
Uſury and Extortion God's Bleſſing, or the honeſt turning 
of the Penny; hear him brag of the Leather Breeches in 
which he trotted firſt to Town, and make a greater Noiſe 
with his Money in his Parlour, than his Caſheers do in 


his Counting-Houſe, without Hopes of borrowing a 


Shilling. 


Free, Ay, a pox on't, 'tis like dining with the great 


O 
Gameſters; and when they fall to their common Deſſert, 


ſee the Heaps of Gold drawn on all Hands, without go- 
ing to Twelve. Let us go to my Lady Goodly's, 


Man. There to flatter her Looks: You muſt miſtake - 
her Grandchildren for her own; praiſe her Cook, that 


ſhe may rail at him; and feed her Dogs, not your- 
ſelf. 


Free, What d'ye think of eating with your Lawyer 
then ? 


Man, Eat with him! Damn him: To hear him em 
ploy his barbarous Eloquence in a Reading upon the two 
and thirty good Bits in a Shoulder of Veal ; and be forc'd 
yourſelf to praiſe the cold Bribe-Pye that ſtinks; and 


drink Law-French Wine as rough and harſh as his Laws 
French, A pox on him, I'd rather dine in the Temple- 
Rounds or Walks, with the Knights without Noſes, or 
the Knights of the Poſt, who are honeſter Fellows, and 


better Company. But let us home, and try our Fortune 3 


For I'll ſtay no longer here for your damn'd Widow. 
Free. Well, letus go home then; for I muſt go for 


my damn'd Widow, and look after my new damn'd 
Charge. Three or four hundred Years ago a Man might 


have din'd in this Hall. 


Man, But now the Lawyer only here is fed : 
And, Bully like, by Quarrels gets his Bread. 


Finis Actus Tertii, 
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SCT IV. SCENE TI. 
Manly's Lodgings. 


Enter Manly and Fidelia. 


Man. WW: LL, there's Succeſs in thy Face: Haſt 
thou prevail'd? ſay. | 

Fid. As I cou'd wiſh, Sir. 

Man. So; I told thee what thou wert fit for, and 
thou wou'dſt not believe me. Come, thank me for 
bringing thee-acquainted with thy Genius. Well, thou 
haſt mollified her Heart for me ? 

Fid. No, Sir, not fo; but what's better. 

Man. How ! what's better ! 

Fid. I ſhall harden your Heart againſt her. 

Man. Have a care, Sir; my Heart is too much in 
earneſt to be fooled with, and my Deſire at height, and 
needs no Delays to incite it : What, you are too good a 

Pimp already, and know how to endear Pleaſure by 
'f with-holding it ? But leave off your Page's Baudy-houſe 
| (| Tricks, Sir; and tell me, will ſhe be kind ? 
| 
| 


Fid. Kinder than you cou'd wiſh, Sir. 
| Man. So then: Well, prithee, what ſaid ſhe ? 
| Fid, She ſaid | | 
g Man. What ? thou'rt ſo tedious: Speak comfort to 
me; what ? 5 
Fid. That of all things you are her Averſion. 
Man. How ! 
Fid, That ſhe wou'd ſooner take a Bedfellow out of 
an Hoſpital, and Diſeaſes into her Arms, than you. 
Man, What? : | 
Fid. That ſhe wou'd rather truſt her Honour with a 
diſſolute debauch'd Hector, nay worſe, with a finical 


; baMed Coward, all over loathſome with Affectation of 
the fine Gentleman. 


"4 
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Man, What's all this you ſay ? 
Fid, Nay, that my Offers of your Love to her were 
more offenſive, than when Parents woo their Virgin- 
Daughters to the Enjoyment of Riches only ; and that 
you were in all Circumſtances as nauſeous to her as a 
Husband on Compulſion. 
Man, Hold; 1 underſtand you not. | 
#44, So, *twill work I ſee. LAſide. 
Man. Did you not tell me 
Fid. She call'd you ten thouſand Ruffians. 
Man. Hold, I ſay. 
Fid. Brute — 
Man. Hold. 
Fid. Sea-Monſters | : 
Man, Damn your Intelligence : Hear me a little now, 
Fid, Nay, ſurly Coward ſhe call'd you too. 
Man. Won't you hold yet? Hold, or — 
Fid, Nay, Sir, pardon me; I cou'd not but tell you 


ſhe had the Baſeneſs, the Injuſtice, to call you Coward 


Sir; Coward, Coward, Sir. 

an. Not yet 
Fid. I've done; Coward, Sir, 

Man. Did not you ſay ſhe was kinder than I cou'd 
wiſh her? 

Fid. Yes, Sir. 

Man. How then? O — I underſtand you 
now. At firſt ſhe appear'd in Rage and Diſdain; the 
trueſt Sign of a coming Woman: But at laſt you pre- 


vail'd it ſeems; did you not? 


Fid. Yes, Sir. 

Man. So then; let's know that only: Come, prithee, 
without Delays, I'll kiſs thee for that News before- 
hand. | 

Fid. So; the Kiſs I'm ſure is welcome to me, whats 
ſoe'er the News will be to you, [Ajade. 

Man. Come, ſpeak, my dear Volunteer. 

Eid. How welcome were that kind Word too, if it 
were not for another Woman's ſake !  _[ A4fide. 

Man. What won't you ſpeak ? You preyail'd for me 
at lat, youlay? 

Fid. No, Sir. | 

Man. 
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Man, No more of your Fooling, Sir; it will not agree 
with my Impatience or Temper. 

Fid. Then not to fool you, Sir, I ſpoke to her for you, 
but preyail'd for myſelf, ſhe wou'd not hear me when I 
ſpoke in your behalf; but bid me fay what I wou'd in 
my own, tho ſhe gave me no Occaſion, ſhe was fo com- 
ing, and ſo was kinder, Sir, than you cou'd wiſh; which 
I was only afraid to let you know, without ſome 
Warning. 

Man. How's this? Young Man, you are of a lying 
Age; but I muſt hear you out, and if —— 

Fid, I wou'd not abuſe you, and cannot wrong her 
by any Report of her, ſhe is ſo wicked. 

Man. How, wicked ! had ſhe the Impudence, at the 
ſecond Sight of you only | 

Fid. Impudence, Sir! Oh ſhe has Impudence enough 
to put a Court out of Countenance, and debauch a 
Stews. . 

Man. Why, what ſaid ſhe? 

Fid. Her Tongue, I confeſs was ſilent ; but her ſpeak- 
ing Eyes gloted ſuch things, more immodeſt, and laſci- 
vious, than Raviſhers can at, or Women under a Con- 
finement think. | | 

Man. I know there are thoſe whoſe Eyes reflect more 
Obſcenity, than the Glaſſes in Alcoves ; but there are 


others too who uſe a little Art with their Looks, to make 


em ſeem more beautiful, not more loving: Which vain 
young Fellows, like you, are apt to interpret in their 


own Favour, and to the Lady's Wrong. 1 


Fid. Seldom, Sir; pray have you a Care of gloting 
Eyes; for he that loves to gaze upon 'em, will find at 
laſt a thouſand Fools and Cuckolds in 'em inſtead of 
Cupids. | 


Kindneſs from Olivia? | | 

Fid. 1 tel} you again, Sir, no Woman ſticks there; 
Eye-Promiſes of Love they only keep; nay, they are 
Contracts which make you ſure of em. In ſhort, Sir, 
ſhe ſeeing me, with Shame and Amazement dumb, un- 


active, and reſiſtleſs, threw her twiſting Arms about my 


Neck, and ſmother'd me with a thouſand taſteleſs Kiſſes: 
Believe me, Sir, they were ſo to me. 


Man. 


Man. Very well, Sir: But, what, you had only Eye- | 
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Man. Why did you not avoid 'em then? 

Fid. I fenced with her eager Arms, as you did with 
the Grapples of the Enemy's Fireſhip ; and nothing but 
cutting *em off, cou'd have freed me. 8 

Man. Damn'd, damn'd Woman, that cou'd be ſo falſe 
and infamous! and damn'd, damn'd Heart of mine, 
that cannot yet be falſe, tho ſo inſamous! what eaſy, 
tame, ſuffering, trampled Things, does that little God of 
talking Cowards make of us! but 

Fid. So! it works, I find, as I expected. [ 4/ide. 

Man. But ſhe was falſe to me before, ſhe told me ſo 
herſelf, and yet I cou'd notquite believe it; but ſhe was, 
ſo that her ſecond Falſeneſs is a Favour to me, not an 
Injury, in revenging me upon the Man that wrong'd me 
firſt of her Love. Her Love! a Whore's, a 
Witch's Love! —— But what, did ſhe not kiſs well, 
Sir ? I'm ſure I thought her Lips —— but I muſt not 


think of 'em more —— but yet they are ſuch I cou'd {till 


kiſs —— grow to and then tear off with my Teeth, 
grind 'em into Mammocks, and ſpit *em into her Cuck- 
old's Face, | | | | 

Fid. Poor Man, how uneaſy he is! I have hardly the 
Heart to give him ſo much Pain, tho? withal I give him a 
Cure, and to myſelf new Life. [ Aſide. 

Man. But what, her Kiſſes ſure cou'd not but warm 
you into Deſire at laſt, or a Compliance with her's at 
leaſt ? 

Fid. Nay more, I confeſs —— 

Man, What more ? ſpeak. | 

Fid. All you cou'd fear had paſs'd between us, if 
I cou'd have been made to wrong you, Sir, in that 
nature, 

Man. Cou'd have been made! you lye, you did. . 

Fid. Indeed, Sir, *twas impoſſible for me; beſides, 
we were interrupted by a Viſitz but, I confeſs, ſhe wou'd 
not let me ſtir, till I promis'd to return to her again 
within this Hour, as ſoon as it ſhou'd be dark; by which 
time ſhe wou'd diſpoſe of her Viſit, and her Servants, 
and herſelf, for my Reception: Which I was fain to 
promiſe to get from her. 

Man. Ha! 
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for 


Fid, But if ever I go near her again, may you, Sir, 
think me as falſe to you, as ſhe is; hate and renounce 


me, as you ought to do her, and I hope will do 


now. | 

Man. Well, but now I think on't, you ſhall keep 
your Word with your Lady. What, a young Fellow, 
and fail the firſt, nay, ſo tempting an Aſſignation! 

Fid. How, Sir? | 

Man. I ſay, you ſhall go to her when 'tis dark, and 
ſhall not diſappoint her. 

Fid. I, Sir! I ſhou'd diſappoint her more by going, 


Man. How lo? 
Fid. Her Impudence and Injuſtice to you will make 


me diſappoint her Love, loath her, 


Man. Come, you have my Leave; and if you diſguſt 
her, Vil go with you, and act Love, whilſt you ſhall 
talk it only. 

Fid. You, Sir! nay, then I'll never go near her, 


Tou act Love, Sir! Lou muſt but act it indeed, after 


all I have ſaid to you. Think of your Honour, Sir, 
Love 


Man. Well, call it Revenge, and that is honoura- 


ble: il be reveng'd on her; and thou ſhalt be my 
Second. 

Fid. Not in a baſe Action, Sir, when you are your 
own Enemy : O go not near her, Sir, for Heayen's ſake, 
for your own, think not of it. 

Man. How concern'd you are! I thought 1 ſhou'd 


catch you. What, you are my Rival at laſt, and are in 


love with her yourſelf; and have ſpoken ill of her out of 
your Love to her, not me; and therefore wou'd not 
have me go to her. 

Fid. Heaven witneſs for me tis becauſe I love you on- 
ly, I wou'd not have you go to her, | 

Man. Come, come, the more 1 think on't, the more 


I'm fatisfied you do love her: Thoſe Kiſles, young Man, 
I knew were irreſiſtible ; *cis certain, | 


Fid. There is nothing certain in the World, Sir, but 


my Truth, and your Courage. 


Man. Your Servant, Sir. Befides falfe and ungrateful 


as ſhe has been to me; and tho I may believe her Hatred 
| to 
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to me great as you report it; yet I cannot think you are 


ir, ſo ſoon, and at that rate, belov'd by her, tho you may 
ce endeavour it. | | 
do Fid. Nay, if that be all, and you doubt it ſtill, Sir, I 

will conduct you to her; and unſeen, your Ears ſhall 
ep judge of her Falſeneſs, and my Truth to you, if that will 
W. ſatisfy you. — 


Man, Yes, there is ſome Satisfaction in being quite 
out of doubt; becauſe 'tis that alone with-holds us from 

ad the Pleaſure of Revenge. 
Fid. Revenge! What Revenge can you have, Sir? 
g. Diſdain is beſt reveng'd by Scorn; and faithleſs Love, | 
by loving another, and making her happy with the other's [ 
Loſings: Which, if I might adviſe —— [ 


ke Enter Freeman. i 
Man. Not a Word more. | 1 
iſt Free. What, are you talking of Love yet, Captain? | 
ul I thought you had done with't. 1 
Man. Why, what did you hear me fay ? 1 
"A Free. Something imperfectly of Love, I think. 4. 
er Man, 1 was only wond'ring why Fools, Raſcals, and 11 
IF, deſertleſs Wretches, ſhou'd ſtill have the better of Men 9 
of Merit with all Women, as much as with their own j 
a- common Miſtreſs, Fortune. f 
iy | Free. Becauſe moſt Women, like Fortune, are blind, | 
| ſeem to do all things in jeſt, and take pleaſure in extra- 11 
ur vagant Actions; their Love deſerves neither Thanks, or 1 
e, {| Blame, for they cannot help it: Tis all Sympathy; there- 1 
| fore the Noiſy, the Finical, the Talkative, the Cowardly, 9 
'd and Effeminate, have the better of the Brave, the Rea- 1 
n ſonable, and Man of Honour; for they have no more 4 
f { Reaſon in their Love, or Kindneſs, than Fortune her- 
It | ſelf, : 
| Man. Yes, they have their Reaſon: Firſt, Honour in 
- { a Man they fear too much to love; and Senſe in a Lover 
{ upbraids their Want of it; and they hate anything that 
E diſturbs their Admiration of themſelves; but they are of 
K-13 that vain Number, who had rather ſhew their falſe Gene- 
I rolity, in giving away profuſely to worthleſs Flatterers, 
it than in paving juſt Debts. And in ſhort, all Women, 
like Fortune, (as you ſay) and Rewards, are loſt, by too 
much meriting. | 
5 | | Fid. 
1 


1 
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Fid. All Women, Sir! ſure there are ſome, who have 
no other Quarrel to a Lover's Merit, but that it begets 
their Deſpair of him. 

Man. Thou art young enough to be credulous ; but 
We- 


Enter I Sailor. 


I Sail, Here are now below, the ſcolding, daggled Gen- 


tlewoman, and that Major Old 
think you call him, 


Old 


Fop, I 


Free, Oldfox, prithee bid 'em come up, with your 


Leave, Captain, for now I can talk with her upon the 
Square; if 1 ſhall not diſturb you. 

Man. No; for I'll be gone, Come, Volunteer, 

Free, Nay, pray ſtay; the Scene between us will not 
be ſo tedious to you as you think: Beſides, you ſhall ſee 
how I rigg'd my Squire out, with the Remains of my 
ſhipwreck'd Wardrobe; he is under your Sea Valet. de- 
Chambre's Hands, and by this time dreſs'd, and will be 
worth your ſeeing, Stay, and I'll fetch my Fool. 

Man, No; you know I cannot eaſily laugh: Beſides, 
my Volunteer and I have Buſineſs abroad. 
| [Ex. Manly, Fidelia 672 one ſide; 

Freeman oz t other. 
Enter Major Oldfox and Widow Blackacre. 

Wid. What, no body here! Did not the Fellow ſay he 
was within ? 

Old. Yes, Lady; and he may be perhaps a little buſy 
at preſent ; but, if you think the time long till he comes, 
[ unfolding Papers] I'll read you here ſome of the Fruits 
of my Leiſure, the Overflowings of my Fanſy and Pen. 
(To value me right, ſhe muſt know my Parts.) ¶ Aſide. 
Come 

Wid. No, no; I have reading work enough of my 
own, in my Bag, I thank you. 1 

Old. I, Law, Madam; but here's a Poem, in blank 


Verſe, which I think a handſom Declaration of one's 
Paſſion. 


Wid. O! if you talk of Declarations, I' ſhew you 


one of the prettieſt penn'd Things, which I mended too 
myſelf, you muſt know. 

Old. Nay, Lady, if you have uſed yourſelf ſo much to 
the reading harſn Law, that you hate ſmooth Poetry; here 
is a Character for you, of Wid. 
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Wid. A Character! nay, then I'll ſhew you my Bill 
in Chancery here, that gives you ſuch a Character of my 
Adverſary, makes him as black 

Old. Pſhaw; away, away, Lady. But if you think 
the Character too long, here is an Epigram, not above 
twenty Lines, upon a cruel Lady; who decreed her 
Servant ſhou'd hang himſelf, to demonſtrate his Paſſion. 

Wid. Decreed ! if you talk of decrecing, I have ſuch 
a Decree here, drawn by the fineſt Clerk 

Old. O Lady, Lady, all Interruption, and no Senſe be- 
tween us, as if we were Lawyers at the Bar! but I had 
forget, Apollo and Littleton never lodge in a Head toge- 
ther, If you hate Verſes, I'll give you a Caſt of my 
Politicks in Proſe : *Tis a Letter to a Friend in the Coun- 
try; which is now the Way of all ſuch ſober ſolid Perſons 
as myſelf, when they have a mind to publiſh their Diſ- 
guft to the Times ; tho perhaps, between you and I, 
they have no Friend in the Country, And ſure a politick, | 
ſerious Perſon may as well have a feign'd Friend in the 
Country to write to, as an idle Poet a feign'd Miſtreſs to 
write to. And ſo here's my Letter to a Friend, or no 
Friend, in the Country, concerning the late Conjuncture 
of Affairs, in relation to Coffze-Houſes ; or, The Coffee- 
Man's Caſe, 

Wid. Nay, if your Letter have a Caſe in't, tis ſome- 
ching; but firſt I'll read you a Letter of mine, to a Friend 
in the Country, call'd a Letter of Attorney. 

Enter to them Freeman, and Jerry Blackacre, in an 

old gaudy Suit, and red Breeches of Freeman's. 

Old. What Interruption till! O the Plague of Inter- 
ruption! worſe to an Author, than the Plague of Cri- 


. ticks! LAſide. 


Mid. What's this I ſee, Jerry Blackacre, my Minor, 
in red Breeches ! What, haſt thou left the modeſt ſeemly 
Garb of Gown and Cap, for this? And have I loft all 
my good Inns of Chancery breeding upon thee then? 
And thou wilt go a breeding thyſelf from our Inn of 
Chancery and Weſtminſter-Ha'l, at Coffee-houſes, and Or- 
dinaries, Play-houſes, Tennis-courts, and Baudy-houſes ? 

Ferr. Ay, ay, what then? Perhaps I will; but what's 
that to you? Here's my Guardian and Tutor now, for- 
ſooth, that I am out of your Huckſters Hands. 


IWids 
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7/14. How? Thou haſt not choſen him for thy Guar- 

dian yet? | 
Jerr. No, but he has choſen me for his Charge, and 

that's all one; and I'll do any thing he'll have me, and 
go all the World over with him; to Ordinaries, and 
Baudy-houſes, or any where elſe. | 

id. To Ordinaries, and Baudy-houſes ! have a care, 
Minor, thou wile enfeeble there thy Eſtate and Body: 
Do not go to Ordinaries and Baudy-houſes, good Jerry, 

Jerr. Why, how come you to know any IIl by Baudy- 
houſes ? You never had any hurt by 'em, had you, for- 
ſooth? Pray hold yourſelf contented; if I do go where 
Money and Wenches are to be had, you may thank your- 
ſelf; for you us'd me ſo unnaturally, you wou'd never let 
me hayea Penny to goabroad with ; nor ſo much as come 
near the Garret where your Maidens iay; nay you wou'd 
not ſo much as let me play at Hotcockles with 'em, nor 
have any Recreation with 'em, tho one ſhou'd have 
kiſs'd you behind, you were ſo unnatural a Mother, ſo 
you were. 

Free. Ay, a very unnatural Mother, faith, Squire. 

Wid. But, Jerry, conſider thou art yet but a Minor; 
however, if thou wilt go home with me again, and be 


a good Child, thou ſhalt ſee | 
Free. Madam, I muſt have a better Care of my Heir 


under Age, than ſo; I wou'd ſooner truſt him alone with 


a ſtale Waiting- Woman and a Parſon, than with his 
Widow-Mother, and her Lover or Lawyer. 

Wid. Why, thou Villain, part Mother and Minor! 
rob me of my Child and my Writings ! but chou ſhalt 
find there's Law; and as in the Caſe of Raviſhment of 
Guard Weflminſier the Second. 

Old. Young Gentleman, Squire, pray be rul'd by your 
Mother and your Friends, | 

Jerr. Yes, VIl be rul'd by my Friends, therefore not 
by my Mother, ſo I won't: I'll chaſe him for my Guar- 
dian till I am of Age; nay may be, for as long as [ 
live. | 

id. Wilt thou fo, thou Wretch? And when thou'rt 
of Age, thou wilt ſign, ſeal and deliver too, wilt thou? 

Jerr. Yes marry will I, if you go there too, 


Wid, 


N. 
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Vid. O do not ſqueeze Wax, Son; rather go to Or- 
dinaries, and Baudy-houſes, than ſquzeze Wax: If thou 
doſt that, farewel the goodly Mannor of Blackacre, with 
all its Woods, Underwoods, and Appurtenances whatever, 
Oh, oh! [ IVeeps. 

Free. Come, Madam, in ſhort, you ſee I am reſoly'd 
to have a Share in the Eſtate, yours or your Son's; if 
I cannot get you, I' keep him, who is leſs coy you find 
but if you wou'd have your Son again, you muſt take 
me too. Peace, or War? Love, or Law? You ſee my 
Hoſtage is in my hand: Pan in Poſſeſſion. 

Wid. Nay, if one of us muſt be ruin'd, een let it be 
him. By my Body, a good one! Did you ever know 
yet a Widow marry or not marry for the ſake of her 
Child? I'd have you to know, Sir, I ſhall be hard e- 
nough for you both yet, without marrying you; if Jerry 
won't be rul'd by me; what ſay you, Booby, will you 
be rul'd ? Speak. 

Jerr. Let one alone, can't you? 

Vid. Wilt thou chuſe him for Guardian whom I refuſe 
for Husband ? | 

Jerr. Ay, to chuſe, I thank you. 

Wid. And are all my Hopes fruſtrated? Shall I never 
hear thee put Caſes again to John the Butler, or our 
Vicar? Never ſee thee amble the Circuit with the 
Judges; and hear thee, in our Town-Hall, louder than 
the Cryer? 

Jerr. No; for I have taken my leave of Lawyering 
and Pettifogging. | | 

Wid, Pettifogging! Thou profane Villain, haſt thou 
ſo? Pettifogging ! then you {hall take your leave of 
me, and your Eſtate too; thou ſhalt be an Alien to me 
and ir for ever. Pettifogging! 

Jerr. O, but if you go there too, Mother, we have 
the Deeds and Settlements, I thank you: Wou'd you 
cheat me of my Eſtate, i'fac? | 

mid. No, no, I will not cheat your little Brother Bob; 
for thou wert not born in Wedlock, 

Free, How's that ? | 

Jerr, How ? What Querk has ſhe got in her Head 

now ? | | 


Wit. 
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Wid. 1 ſay, thou canſt not, ſhall not inherit the 
Blackacre's Eſtate. 


Jerr. Why? Why, forſooth? What d'ye mean, if 


you go there too? | | 

Mid. Thou art but my baſe Child; and acording to 
the Law, canſt not inherit it: Nay, thou art not ſo 
much as Baſtard eigne. 8 ä | 

Jerr, What, what, am I then the Son of a Whore, 
Mother? | 

Wid. the Law ſays 

Free. Madam, we know what the Law ſays ; but have 
a care what you ſay: Do not Jet your Paſſion to ruin 
your Son, ruin your Reputation, 

Wid. Hang Reputation, Sir, am not Ia Widow? 
Have no Husband, nor intend to have any ? Nor wou'd 
you, I ſuppoſe, now have me fora Wife. So, I think 
now I'm reveng'd on my Son and you, without marry- 
ing, as I told you, 

Free, But conſider, Madam, 

Jerr. What, have you no Shame left in you, Mother? 

Wid. Wonder not at it, Major, 'tis often the poor 
preſs'd Widow's Caſe, to give up her Honour to ſave 
her Jointure; and ſeem to be a light Woman, rather 
than marry: As ſome young Men, they ſay, pretend to 
have the filthy Diſeaſe, and loſe their Credit with moſt 
Women, to avoid the Importunities of ſome, 

| [4/ide to Odlfox. 

Free. But one word with you, Madam. 

Wid. No, no, Sir. Come, Major, let us make haſte 
now to the Prerogative Court. | 

Old. But, Lady, if what you ſay be true, will you 


ſtigmatize your Reputation on Record? And if it be 


not true, how will you prove it? 
Wid, Pſhaw! I can prove any thing; and for my Re- 
putation, know, Major, a wiſe Woman will no more 
value her Reputation, in diſinheriting a rebellious Son 
of a good Eſtate, than ſhe wou'd in getting him, to in- 
herit an Eſtate, [ Exeunt Wid, and Oldfox. 
Free, Madam — we muſt not let her go fo, Squire. 
Ferr. Nay, the Devil can't ſtop her tho if ſhe has a 
mind to't. But come, Bully-Guardian, we'll go and 
adviſe with three Attorneys, two Proctors, two Solicitors, 
and 
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and a ſhrewd Man of White-Friers, neither Attorney, 
proctor, or Solicitor, but as pure a Pimp to the Law as 
any of 'em; and ſure all they will be hard enough for 
her, for I fear, Bully-Guardian, you are too good a Joker 
to have any Law in your Head. : | 
Free. Thou'rt in the right on't, Squire, I underſtand 
no Law; eſpecially that againſt Baſtards, ſince I'm ſure 
the Cuſtom is againſt that Law; and more People get 
Eſtates by being ſo, than loſe 'em. [ Exeunte 


The Scene changes to Olivia's Lodging. 


Enter Lord Plauſible, and Boy with a Candle, 

Ld Plauſ. Little Gentleman, your moſt obedient, faith- 
ful, humble Servant: Where, I beſeech you, is that di- 
vine Perſon, your noble Lady? | 

Boy. Gone out, my Lord; but commanded me to 
give you this Letter. [ Grves him a Letter, 

Enter to him Novel, 
Ld Plauſ. Which he mult not obſerve. 
| LAſide. Puts it up. 
Nov. Hey, Boy, where is thy Lady? 
Boy, Gone out, Sir; but I muſt beg a Word with you, 
[ Grves him a Letter, and Exit. 

Nov. For me; So. [ Puts up the Letter. 
Servant, Servant, my Lord; you fee the Lady knew 
of your coming, for ſhe is gone out. | 

Ld Plauſ. Sir, J humbly beſeech you not to cenſure 
the Lady's good Breeding: She has reaſon to uſe more 
Liberty with me, than with any other Man. 

Nov. How, Viſcount, how ? | 

Ld Plauſ. Nay-I humbly beſeech you, be not in 
Choler; where there is moſt Love, there may be moſt 
Freedom, | 


Nov. Nay, then 'tis time to come to an Eclarciſment 


with you, and to tell you, you muſt think no more of 


this Lady's Love, | 
Ld Plauſ. Why, under Correction, dear Sir? 
Nov. There are Reaſons, Reaſons, Viſcount. 
Ld Plauſ. What I beſeech you, noble Sir? 


Nov, Prithee, prithee, be not impertinent, my Lord; 
ſome of you Lords are ſuch conceited, well-aſſured, 
impertinent Rogues. Ld Plauf, 
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Ld Plauſ. And you noble Wits are ſo full of ſham- 
ming and drolling, one knows not where to have you 


ſeriouſly. 


Nov. Well, you ſhall find me in Bed with this Lady, 
one of theſe days. 
Id Plauſ, Nay, I beſeech you, ſpare the Lady's Ho. 
nour; for her's and mine will be all one ſhortly. 

Nov. Prithee, my Lord, be not an Aſs: Doſt thou 
think to get her from me? I haye had ſuch Encourage- 
ments | | 

Ld Plauſ. J have not been thought unworthy of 'em. 


Nov. What, not like mine! Come to an Eclarciſment, 
as I ſaid, 


Ld Flauſ. Why, ſeriouſly then, ſhe has told me, Viſ- 


counteſs ſounded prettily. 

Nov. And me, that Nove! was a Name ſhe wou'd 
ſooner change her's for, than for any Title in England. 

Ld Plauſ. She has commended the Softneſs and Re- 
ſpectfulneſs of my Behaviour. | 8 

Nov. She has prais'd the Briskneſs of my Raillery of 
all things, Man. 

Td Plauſ. The Sleepineſs of my Eyes ſhe lik'd. 

Nov, Sleepineſs! Dulneſs, Dulneſs. But the Fierce- 
neſs of mine ſhe ador'd, 

Ld Plauſ. The Brightneſs of my Hair ſhe lik'd, 

Nov. The Brightneſs! No, the Greaſineſs, I warrant, 
But the Blackneſs and Luſtre of mine ſhe admires, 

Ld Plauſ. The Gentleneſs of my Smile. 

Nov. The Subtilty of my Leer. 

Ld Planſ. The Clearneſs of my Complexion, 

Nov. The Redneſs of my Lips. 

7.4 Pplauſ. The Whiteneſs of my Teeth. 

Nov. My janty way of picking them. 

Ld Plauſ. The Sweetneſs of my Breath. LOS 

Nov. Ha, ha!——nay, then ſhe abus'd you, 'tis plain; 
for you know what Mazly ſaid : The Sweetnels of your 
Pulvillio ſhe might mean; but for your Breath! Ha, ha, 
ha. Your Breath is ſuch, Man, that nothing but Tobac- 
co can perfume; and your Complexion nothing cou'd 


mend but the Small- Pox. 


Ld plauſ. Well, Sir, you may pleaſe to be merry; 
but, to put you out of all doubt, Sir, ſhe bas receiv'd 
ſome Jewels from me, of value. Nov. 
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Nov. And Preſents from me; beſides what I preſented 


her jantily, by way of Ombre, of three or four hundred 


Pounds value, which Im ſure are the earneſt Pence for 
our Love-Bargain, 

Ld Plauj. Nay, then, Sir, with your Favour, and to 
make an end of all your Hopes, look you there, Sir, 
ſhe has writ to me 8 

Nov. How! how! well, well, and ſo ſhe has to me; 
look you there — 

| | Deliver to each other their Letters, 

Ld Plauſ. What's here? | 

Nov. How's this? 

Reads out. 
My dear Lord, 
Ou'll excuſe me, for breaking my Word with you, 
Y ſince twas to oblige, not offend yon; fir I am only 
gone abroad but to diſappoint Novel, and meet you in the 
Drawing-Room; where I expect you, with as much im- 
patience, as when I us d to ſuffer Novel's Viſits, the moſt 


impertinent Fop, that ever affected the name of a Wit, 


therefore not capable, I hope, to give you Jealouſy ; for, 
for your ſake alone, you ſaw 1 renounc'd an old Lover, 


and will do all the World. Burn the Letter, but lay up 


the Kindneſs of it in your Heart, with your 


Very fine ! but pray let's ſee mine, 

Ld Planſ. 1 underſtand it not; but ſure ſhe cannot 
think ſo of me, 
Reads the other Letter. 

Nov. UM! ha! meet for your ſake—— 
| Hum—— quitted an od Lover —— World 
—— burn — — in your Heart with your 


OLIVIA. 


Juſt the ſame, the Names only alter'd. 

Ld Plauſ. Surely there muſt be ſome miſtake, er 
ſome body has abus'd her, and us. | 

Nov. Yes, you are abus'd, no doubt on't, my Lord; 


but Fil to White-Hall, and fee. 


T4 Plauſ. And 1, where 1 ſhall find you are abus'd. 
Nov. Where, if it be ſo, for our Comfort, we can- 
not fail of meeting with Fellow-Sufferers enough; for 


sa Freeman ſaid of another, ſhe ſtands in the Drawing- 


OLIVIA. 
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Room, like the Glaſs, ready for all Comers, to ſet their 
Gallantry by her: And like the Glaſs too, lets no man 
go from her, unſatisfied with himſelf. Ex. ambo, 
| Enter Olivia and Boy, 
Oliv. Both here, and juſt gone ? 
Boy. Yes, Madam, - | 
Oliv. But are you ſure neither ſaw you deliver the 
other a Letter? 
Boy. Yes, yes, Madam, I am very ſure, 
Oliv. Go then to the Old Exchange, to Weſtminſter, 
Holbourn, and all the other Places I told you of; I ſhall 
not need you theſe two Hours: Be gone, and take the 
Candle with you, and be ſure you leaye word again be- 
low, I am gone out, to all that ask, 
Boy, Yes, Madam, Exit. 
Oliv. And my new Lover will not ask I'm ſure; he 
has his Leſſon, and cannot miſs me here, tho in the 
dark: Which I have purpoſely deſign'd, as a Remedy 
againſt my bluſhing Gallant's Modeſty ; for young 
Lovers, like Game-Cocks, are made bolder by being 
kept without Light. 
Enter her Husband Verniſh as from a Journey. 
Ver. Where is ſhe ? Darkneſs every where! (Softly. 
Oliv. What, come before your Time ? My Soul! my 
Life! your Haſte has augmented your Kindneſs ; and 
let ine thank you for it thus, and thus 
[Embracing and kiſſing him. 
And tho, my Soul, the little time ſince you left me has 
ſeem'd an Age to my Impatience, ſure it 1s yet but 
Seven—— 
Ver. How ! who's that you expected after Seyen ? 
Oliv. Ha! my Husband return'd! and have I been 
throwing away ſo many kind Kiſſes on my Husband, 


and wrong'd my Lover already ? | [Afide. 
Ver. Speak, I ſay, who was't you expected after 
Seven ? 


Oliv. What ſhall I ſay ? oh [Aſide. 
Why 'tis but ſeven Days, is it, Deareſt, ſince you went 
out of Town? and I expected you not ſo ſoon, 

Fer. No, ſure ; *tis but five Days ſince I left you, 

Oliv. Pardon my Impatience, Deareſt, I thought 
em ſeyen at leaſt, 


Fer. 


Ir 
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Ver. Nay then | 

Oliv. But, my Life, you ſhall never ſtay half ſo long 
2 me again; you ſhan't indeed, by this Kiſs you 
ſhan't. N 
Per. No, no; but why alone in the Dark ? 
Oliv. Blame not my Melancholy in your Abſence 


But, my Soul, ſince you went, 1 have ſtrange News to 


tell you: Manly is return'd 
Ver. Manly return'd ! Fortune forbid. | 
Oliv. Met with the Dutch in the Channel, fought, 
ſunk his Ship, and all he carried with him. He was 


here with me yeſterday, 


Ver. And did you own our Marriage to him? 

Oliv. I told him I was married, to put an end to his 

Love and my Trouble ; but to whom, is yet a Secret 
kept from him and all the World. And 1 have us'd 
him ſo ſcurvily, his great Spirit will ne'er return to rea- 
ſon it farther with me: I have ſent him to Sea again, I 
warrant, 
Per. Twas bravely done. And ſure he will now 
hate the Shore more than ever, after ſo great a Diſap- 
poiatment. Be you ſure only to keep a while our great 
Secret, till he be gone: In the mean time I'll lead the 
eaſy honeſt Fool by the Noſe, as I us'd to do; and 
whilſt he ſtays, rail with him at thee ; and when he's 
gone, laugh with thee at him. But have you his Ca- 
binet of Jewels ſafe ? Part not with a Seed-Pearl ta 
him, to keep him from ſtarving, | 

Oliv. Nor from hanging. | 

Ver. He cannot recover 'em; and, I think, will 
ſcorn to beg *em again. | 

Oliv. But, my Life, have you taken the thouſand 

Guineas, he left in my Name, out of the Goldſmith's 

Hands ? FE hs 
Ver. Ay, ay; they are remoy'd to another Gold- 
ſmith's. | | 
Oliv. Ay, but, my Soul, you had beſt have a care 
he find not where the Money is: For his preſent Wants 
(as I'm inform'd) are ſuch, as will make him inquiſitive 
enough. | 
Vier. You ſay true, and he knows the Man too; but 
I'll remove it to-morrow. 
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Oliv. To morrow! O do not ſtay till to- mor row 
Go to night, immediately. | 


Yer. Now I think on't, you adviſe well, and 1 will 20 or: 
preſently, 

Oliv. Preſently ! inſtantly : I will not let you ſtay a Jot. 

Ver. I will then, tho I return not home till Twelve. 

Oliv. Nay, tho not till Morning, with all my Heart: 
Go, Deareſt ; I am impatient till you are gone 8e 


; [Thrufts him out. thi 
So, I have at once now brought about thoſe two | 
grateful Buſineſſes, which all prudent Women do to- 


gether, ſecured Money and Pleaſure : and now all In- — 
terruptions of the laſt are remov'd. Go, Husband, and lik 
come up, Friend: Juſt the Buckets in the Well; the oþ; 


Abſence of one brings the other. But 1 hope, like 
them too, they will not meet in the way, joſtle, and YF x; 
| claſh together. ; 
| Enter Fidelia, and Manly treading ſoftly, and 


i | ſlaying behind at ſome diſtance. f 5 
| So are you come? (but not the Husband-Bucket, I hope, in 
| again.) Who's there ! My Deareſt ? [Softly. | J 


* Oliv. Right, right: Where are thy Lips? Here, 
take the dumb and beſt Welcomes, Kiſſes and Em- 

- braces ; tis not a Time for idle Words. In a Duel of | 
Love, as in others, Parlying ſhews balely, Come, we M 
| are alone; and now the Word is only Satisfaction, and ; 

| defend not thy ſelf. | 
Man. How's this? Why, ſhe makes Love like a De- 
if vil in a Play ; and in this Darkneſs which conceals her 
| Angel's Face, if I were apt to be afraid, I ſhou'd think Fu 
\ her a Devil. | Aſide. ; 
| Olive What, you traverſe Ground, young Genile- N 
man. | l kidelia avoiding her, 
| Fid. I take Breath only. 

| Man. Good Heay'ns ! how was I deceived! [Aſide. 

Oliv. Nay, you are a Coward ; what are you afraid 
of the Fierceneſs of my Love? 

Fid. Yes, Madam, left its Violence miglu preſage its 
Change; and I muſt needs be afraid you wou'd leave 
me quickly, who cou'd deſert ſo brave a Gentleman as 
| « Manly. - | S h 
/ Oliv, f 
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Gliv, O name not his Name! for in a time of ſtolen 
Joys, as this is, the filthy Name of Husband were not a 
more allaying Sund. | | 


Man. There's ſome Comfort yet, [Aſide. 


Fid But did you not love him! | 

Ol;v, Never. How cou'd you think it? 

Fid, Becauſe he thought it; who is a Man of that 
Senſe, nice Diſcerning, and Difhdency, that I ſhou'd 
thiak it hard to deceive him. 


Gliv. No; he that diftruſts moſt the World, truſts 


moſt to himſelf, and is but the more eaſily deceiv'd, be- 
cauſe he thinks he can't be deceiv'd; His Cunning is 
like the Coward's Sword, by which he is oftner worſted 
than defended. | US 

Fid. Let, ſure, you us'd no common Art to deceive 
him. 

Oliv. I knew he loved his own ſingular Moroſeneſs ſo 
weil, as to dote upon any Copy of it; wherefore I 
t:i2n'd an Hatred to the World too, that he might love 
me 1a earneſt ; But, if it had been hard to deceive him, 
I'm ſure 'twere much harder to love him. A dogged, 
ill. manner'd -— . 

Fid. D'ye hear her, Sir, pray hear her. 


Oliv. Surly, untractable, ſnarling Brute! He! a 
Maſtiff- Dog were as fit a thing to make a Gallant of. 

Man. Ay, a Goat, or Monkey, were fitter for thee. 

L Aſide, 

Fid, T muſt confeſs, for my part, tho my Rival, I 
cannot but ſay he has a Manly Handſomeneſs in's Face 
and Mein. 

Oliv. So has a Saracen in the Sign. 

Fid. Is proper, and well made. 

Oliv. As a Drayman. 

Fid. Has Wit. 

Oliv. He rails at all Mankind. 

Fid. And undoubted Courage. | 


Oliv. Like the Hangman's ; can murder a Man when 
his Hands are ty'd. He has Cruelty indeed; which is 


no more Courage, than his Railing is Wit. 


Man, Thus Women, and Men like Women, are too 


hard for us, when they think we do not hear 'em: 
| E 3 And 


Aſide to Ma nly. 
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And Reputation like other Miſtreſles, is never true to a 
Man in his Abſence, [Aſude, 
Fid. He is — _ 

Oliv. Prithee no more of him: I thought I had ſatiſ- 
fy'd you enough before, that he could never be a Rival 
for you to apprehend. And you need not be more aſſur'd 
of my Averſion to him, but by the laſt Teſtimony of my 
Love to you; which I am ready to give you. Come, 
my Soul, this Way [Pulls Fidelia. 

Fid. But, Madam, what cou'd make you diſſemble 
Love to him, when *twas ſo hard a thing for you; and 
flatter his Love to you ? | 

Oliv. That which makes all the World flatter and diſ- 
ſemble, 'twas his Money: I had a real Paſſion for that. 
Yet I lov'd not that ſo well, as for it to take him ; For as 
ſoon as I had his Money, I haſtned his Departure like a 
Wife; who, when ſhe has made the moſt of a dying 
Husband's Breath, pulls away his Pillow. 

Man. Damn'd Money ! Its Maſter's potent Rival till ; 
and, like a ſaucy Pimp, corrupts itſelf the Miſtreſs it pro- 


cures for us, (Aſide, 


Oliv. But I did not think with you, my Life, to paſs 
my Time in Talking. Come hither, come; yet ſtay, 
till I have lock'd a Door in the other Room, that may 
chance to let us in ſome Interruption ; which reciting 
Poets, or loſing Gameſters fear not more than I at this 

time do, | [Ex, Olivia. 
Fid. Well, I hope, you are now ſatisfy'd, Sir, and 
will be gone, to think of your Revenge ? 

Man. No, I am not ſatisfy'd, and muſt ſtay to be re- 
veng'd. 

Fd. How, Sir? You'll uſe no Violence to her, J hope, 
and forfeit your own Life to take away her's* That were 
no Revenge. 

Man, No, no, you need not fear: My Revenge ſhall 
only be upon her Honour, not her Life. 

Fid. How, Sir? Her Honour? O Heavens! Conft- 
der, Sir, ſhe has no Honour. D'ye call that Revenge? 
Can you think of ſuch a thing? But reflect, Sir, how 


' ſhe hates and loaths you. 


Man. Yes, ſo much ſhe hates me, that it wou'd be a 
Revenge ſufficient to make her acceſſary to my Pleaſure, 
and then let her know it. Fid. 


to 


an 
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Fid. No, Sir, no; to be reveng'd on her now, were 
to diſappoint her. Pray, Sir, let us be gone. 
[Pulls Manly, 

Man, Hold off, What, you are my Rival then; and 
therefore you ſhall ſtay, and keep the Door for me, 
whilſt I go in for you : But, when I'm gone, if you 
dare to ſtir off from this very Board, or breathe the leaſt 
murmuring Accent, I'll cut her Throat firſt ; and if you 
love her, you will not venture her Life: Nay, then I'll 
cut your Throat too; and I know you love your own 
Life at leaſt. 

Fid. But, Sir; good Sir. 

Man, Not a Word more, leſt I begin my Revenge on 


her by killing you. 
Fid, But are you ſure "tis Revenge that makes you do 


this? How can it be ? 

Man. W hiſt. | 

Fid. *Tis a ſtrange Revenge, indeed, 

Man, If you make me ſtay, 1 ſhall keep my Word, 
and begin with you. No more, 

| [Ex. Manly at the ſame Door Olivia Went. 
 Manet Fidelia, | 

Fid, O Heavens! is there not Puniſhment enougn 
In loving well, if you will have't a Crime; 

But you muſt add freſh Torments daily to't, 

And puniſh us like peeviſh Rivals ſtill, 

Becauſe we fain wou'd find a Heaven here? 

But did there never any love like me, 

That untry'd Tortures you muſt find me out? 

Others, at worſt, you force to kill themſelves; 

But I muſt be Self-Murd'reſs of my Love, 

Yet will not grant me Pow'r to end my Life, 

My cruel Life; for when a Lover's Hopes 

Are dead and gone, Life is unmerciful. 8 

| | [Sits down, and weeps. 

Enter Manly to her. 

Man. I have thought better on't : I muſt not diſcover 
myſelf now 1 am without Witneſſes; for if I barely 
ſhou'd publiſh it, ſhe wou'd deny it with as much Impu- 
dence, as ſhe wou'd act it again with this young Fellow 


here, Where are you? 
| E 4 Fid, 
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Fid. Here oh 
one. ; 

Man, I will; but not you: You mult ſtay, and act 
the ſecond Part of a Lover, that is, talk Kindneſs to 
her. 

Fid. Not I, Sir. 

Man. No Diſputing, Sir, you muſt: Tis neceſſary 
to my Deſign of coming again to-morrow Night, 

Fid, What, can you os again then hither ? 

Man. Yes; and you muſt make the Appointment, 


and an Apology for your leaving her ſo ſoon ; for I have 


now I ſuppoſe we may be 


faid not a Word to her, but have kept your Counſel, as 


I expect you ſhou'd do mine Do this faithfully, and I 
promiſe you here you ſhall run my Fortune ſtill, and we 
will never part as long as we live; but if you do not do 
it, expect not to live. 

Fid. Tis hard, Sir: But ſuch a decades will 
make it eaſter, You won't forget your Promiſe, Sir? 

Man. No, by Heavens. But I hear her coming. 

| [Exit, 
Enter Olivia to Fidelia. 

Oliv. Where is my Life? Run from me already! You 
do not love me, Deareſt, nay, you are angry with me, 
for you wou'd not ſo much as ſpeak a kind Word to me 
within : What was the Reaſon ? 

Fid, I was tranſported too much. 

Cliv. That's kind: But come, my Soul, whot makes 
you here? Ler us go in again ; we may be” ſurpriz'd in 
this Room, tis ſo near the Stairs. 

Fid. No, we ſhall hear the better here, if any Body 
ſhou'd come up. 

Oliv. Nay, I aſſure you, we ſhall be ſecure enough 
within: Come, cowe — 

Fid, I am ſick, and troubled with a ſudden Dizzineſs; 

cannot ſtir yet. 

Oliv. Come, I have Spirits within, 

Fid. O don't you hear a Noiſe, Madam! 

Oliv. No, no; there i is none: Come, come. 

[ Pulls her. 

Fid. Indeed there is; and 1 love you ſo much, I muſt 
ba ve a care of your Honour, if you won't, and go; but 


to come to you to-morrow N ight, if you pleaſe, 
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Oliv. With all my Soul: But you muſt not go yet; 
Come, prithee. 5 ET 
pid. Oh! —— Pm now ſicker, and am afraid of one 
of my Fits. | | 
Oliv, What Fits * | 
Fid. Of the Falling-Sickneſs; and I lie generally an 
Hour in a Trance: Therefore pray conſider your Ho- 
nour, for the ſake of my Love, and let me go, that I 


may return to you often, | | | 
Oliv. But will you be ſure then to come to morrow 


Night: 


Fid. Yes, 

Oliv. Swear. 

Fid. By our paſt Kindneſs. 

Oliv, Well, go your ways then, if you will, you 
naughty Creature you. Ex. Fidelia. 
Theſe young Lovers, with their Fears and Modeſty, make 
themſelves as bad as old ones to us; and I apprehend 
their Baſhfulneſs more than their Tatling. | 

Fidelia returns. | | 

Fid. O Madam, we're undone ! There was a Gentle. 

man upon the Stairs, coming up with a Candle, which 


made me retire. Look you, here he comes. 


Enter Verniſh, and his Man with a Light. 
Oliv. How ! my Husband ! Oh, undone indeed ! 


This way. [Exits 


Ver. Ha! You ſhall not eſcape me ſo, Sir. 
| | [Stops Fidelia. 
Fid, O Heavens! more Fears, Plagues, and Torments 
Lide. 
Ver. Come, Sir, J gueſs what your Buſineſs was here; 
but this muſt be your Buſineſs now. Draw. ' 
„ | [ draus. 

Fid. Sit — | 


Fid. Good Sir. | 
Ver, How, you Raſcal! not Courage to draw ; yet 
durſt do me the greateſt Injury in the World? Thy 


Cowardice ſhall not faye thy Life, [Offers to run at 
5 | Fidelia. 
E 3 ä Vid. 


Ver. No Expoſtulations? I ſhall not care to hear oft, 
Draw. g | 


Now, quickly, Sir, what have you to ſay, or — 
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Fid. O hold, Sir, and ſend but your Servant down, 
and III ſatisfy you, Sir, I cou'd not injure yon as you i- 
magine. 

Ver. Leave the Light, and be gone. Ex. Serv. 


Fid. I am a Woman, Sir, a very unfortunate Wo- 
man, 


Ver. How ! A very handſome Woman I'm ſure then: 
Here are Witneſſes ot't too, I confeſs 


[ Pulls off her Peruke, and feels her Breaſts. 


Well, I'm glad to find the Tables turn'd; my Wife is in 


more danger of cuckolding than I was. [ Af:de. 
Fid. Now, Sir, I hope you are ſo much a Man of 
— as to let me go; now I have ſatisfy'd you, 
ir. | 
Ver. When you have fatisfy'd me, Madam, I will. 
Fid. 1 hope, Sir, you are too much a Gentleman, to 
urge thoſe Secrets from a Woman, which concern her 
Honour: You may gueſs my Misfortune to be Love by 


my Diſguiſe ; But a Pair of Breeches cou'd not wrong 
vou, Sir. 


Ver. I may believe Love has chang'd your Out: ſide, 


which cou'd not wrong me; but why did my Wife run 
away ? 


Fid. I know not, Sir; perhaps becauſe ſhe wou'd 


not be forc'd to diſcover me to you, or to guide me 
from your Suſpicions, that you might not diſcoyer me 
yourſelf; which ungentleman-like. Curioſity 1 hope you 
will ceaſe to have, and let me go. | 

Ver. Well, Madam, if I muſt not know who yon 
are, *rwill ſuffice for me only to know certainly what 
you are ; which you muſt not deny me. Come, there 
is a Bed within, the proper Rack for Lovers: And if 
you are a Woman, there you can keep no Secrets; 
you'll tell me there all unask'd. Come. { Pulls her. 

Fid, Oh! what d'ye mean? Help, oh 


Ver. Iii ſhew you: But 'tis in vain to cry out: No 
one dares help you; for I am Lord here. | 
Fid, Tyrant here: But if you are Maſter of this 


Houſe, which I haye taken for a Sanctuary, do not yio- 
late it yourſelf, | 


Ver. 


% 
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I'er, No, Vl preſerve you here, and nothing ſhall 


hurt you, and will be as true to you as your Diſguiſe z 
but you muſt truſt me then. Come, come. 


Fid, Oh! oh! rather than you ſhou'd drag me to a 
Death ſo horrid and ſo ſhameful, I'll die here a thou- 
ſand Deaths; But you do not look like a Raviſher, Sir. 

Ver. Nor you like one wou'd a me to't; but if you 
will 

Fid. Oh ! oh! Help, Help —— 

Enter Servant. 

Ver. You ſaucy Raſcal, how durſt you come in; 
when you heard a Woman ſqueak, that ſhou'd have 
been your Cue to ſhut the Door. 

Serv, I come, Sir, to Jet you know, the Alderman 
coming home immediately aſter you were at his Houſe, 


has ſent his Caſhier with the Money, according to your 


Note, 
Ver. Damn his Money: Money never came to any 
ſure unſeaſonably till now. Bid him ſtay, 
Serv. He ſays he cannot a Moment, 
Ver. Receive it you then, 
Serv. He ſays, he muſt have your Receipt for it : He 
is in haſte ; for I hear him coming up, Sir. 
Ver. Damn him. Help me in here then with this 
Diſhonourer of my Family. 
Fid. Oh! oh! | 
Serv. You ſay ſhe is a Woman, Sir, 
Der. No matter, Sir: Muſt you prate ? 
Fid. Oh Heavens! is there 
[They thruft her in, and lock the Dor: 
Ver, Stay there, my Priſoner 3 you haye a ſhort Re» 
prieve. 8 


Tl. fetch the Gold, and that ſhe can't reſiſt, 
For with a full Hand "tis we raviſh beſt, 


¶ Exeunt: 


Finis Actus Quarti. 
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Enter Olivia and Eliza. 
Oliv. H, Couſin, nothing troubles me, but that I 
| have given the malicious World its Revenge, 
. Reaſon now to talk as freely of me, as I uſed to do 
of it. 

Elix. Faith, then let not tbat trouble you; for to be 
plain, Couſin, the World cannot talk worſe of you, than 

it did before. c 
Oliv. How, Couſin, I'd have you to know, before 
this faux pas, this Trip of mine, the World cou'd not 
talk of me. 

Elix. Only that you mind other People's Actions fo 
much, that you take no care of your own, but to hide 
'em; that, like a Thief, becauſe you know yourſeif 
moſt guilty, you impeach your Fellow-Criminals firſt, to 
clear yourſelf. 

Oliv. O wicked World! | 

Eliz. That you pretend an Averſion to al! Mankind in 
publick, only that their Wives and Miſtreſſes may not 
be jealous, and hinder you of their Converſation in 
private. 

Oliv. Baſe World! 

Elix. That abroad, you faſten Quarrels upon innocent 
Men, for talking of you, only to bring 'em to ask your 
Pardon at home, and to become dear Friends with them, 
who were hardly your Acquaintance before. 

Oliv. Abominable World! 

Elix. That you condemn the Obſcenity of modern 
Plays, only that you may not be cenſur'd for neyer miſſing 
the moſt obſcene of the old ones. 
Oliv. Damn'd World?! 


Elizs 
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Elix. That you deface the Nudities of Pictures, and 
little Statues, only becauſe they are not real. 
Oliv. O, fie, fie, fie, hideous, hideous ! Couſin, the 
Obſcenity of their Cenſures makes me bluſh, | 
Elix. The Truth of 'em, the naughty World wou'd 
ſay noWs. | 
Enter Lettice Haſtily. 


Let. O, Madam! here is that Gentleman coming up, 


who now you. ſay is my Maſter. 
Oliv. O, Couſin ! Whither ſhall I run? Protect me, 


Enter Verniſh, 

Fer. Nay, nay, come — 

Oliv. O, Sir, forgive me. 

Ver. Yes, yes, I can forgive you being alone in the 
Dark with a Woman in Man's Clothes; but have a care 
of a Man in Womens Clothes, | | 

Oliv. What does he mean? He diſſembles, only to 
get me into his Power : Or has my dear Friend made 
him believe he was a Woman? My Husband may be de- 


ceiv'd by him, but I'm ſure I was not. [Aſide. 


Ver. Come, come, you need not have lain out of 
your Houſe for this; but perhaps you were afraid, when 
I was warm with Suſpicions, you muſt have diſcoyer'd 
who ſhe was: And,  prithee, may I not know it? 

Oliv. She was — (LI hope he has been deceiy'd: And 
ſince my Lover has play'd the Card, I mult not re- 
nounce.) | [ 4f:de. 

Ver. Come, what's the matter with thee ? If I muſt 
not know who ſhe is, I'm ſatisfied without, Come hi- 
ther nn ; | 

Oliv. Sure you do know her; ſhe has told you herſelf, 
I ſuppoſe. 2 

Fer. No, I might have known her better, but that I 
was interrupted by the Goldſmith, you know, and was 
forc'd to lock her into your Chamber, to keep her from 
his Sight; but, when I return'd, I found ſhe was got 
away, by tying the Window-Curtains to the Balcony, by 
which ſhe ſlid down into the Street: For, you mult know, 
I jeſted with her, and made her believe I'd rayiſh her; 
which ſhe apprehended, it ſeems, in earneſt. ; 

! 3 ; Oliv. 


{Olivia runs away, and ſtands at a diſiance. 
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Oliv. Then ſhe got from you ? 

Ver. Yes. 

Oliv. And is quite gone? 

Ver. Les. 

Oliv. I'm glad on't otherwiſe you had raviſh'd 
her, Sir? But how durſt you go ſo far, as to make her 


believe you wou'd raviſh her? Let me underſtand that, | 


Sir. What, there's Guilt in your Face, you bluſh too: 
Nay, then you did raviſh her, you did, you baſe Fellow. 
What, raviſh a Woman in the firſt Month of our Mar- 
riage ! 'tis a double Injury to me, thou baſe, ungrateful 
Man; wrong my Bed already, Villain! I cou'd tear out 
thoſe falſe Eyes, barbarous unworthy Wretch. 

Eliz, SO, fo !|-——_—_—_—_— | 

Ver. Prithee hear, my Dear. 


Oliv. I will never hear you, my Plague, my Tor- 


Ver. I ſwear prithee hear me. 

Oliv. 1 have heard already too many of your falſe 
Oaths and Vows, eſpecially your laſt in the Church, O 
wicked Man! and wretched Woman that I was! I wiſh 
I had then ſunk down into a Grave, rather than to have 


given you my Hand, to be led to your loathſome Bed. 


Oh-—-oh—— Seems to Weep, 

Ver. So, very fine! juſt a Marriage Quarrel! which 
tho it generally begins by the Wite's Fault, yet, in the 
Concluſion, it becomes the Husband's: and whoſoever 
offends at firſt, he only is ſure to ask Pardon at laſt. 
My Dear— „ 

Oliv. My Devil N 

Ver. Come, prithee be appeas'd, and go home; I 
have beſpoken our Supper betimes; For I cou'd not 
eat, till | found you. Go, I'll give you all kind of Sa- 
tisfactions; and one, which uſes to be a reconciling one, 
two hundred of thoſe Ginueas I receiv'd laſt Night, to 
do what you will with, 2 | 

Oliv. What, wou'd you pay me for being your 
Baud ? | 

Ver. Nay, prithee no more; go, and Fl througbly 
ſatisfy you when 1-come home; and then, too, we will 
haye a Fit of Laughter at Manly, whom I am going » 

| n 
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find at the Cock in Bow-ſtreet, where I hear he din'd. 
Go, Deareſt, go home. 

Elix. A very pretty Turn, indeed, this! LAſide. 

Ver. Now, Couſin, ſince by my Wife I have that 
Honour and Privilege of calling you ſo, I have ſome- 
thing to beg of you too; which is not to take notice of 
our Marriage to any whatever, yet a while, for ſome 
Reaſons very important to me: And next, that you 
wiil do my Wife the honour to go home with her; and 
me the favour, to uſe that Power you have with her, in 


our Reconcilement. 


Elix. That I dare promiſe, Sir, will be no hard 
matter. | | 
Your Servant, | [Exit Verniſh, 
Well, Couſin, this I confeſs was reaſonable Hypocriſy ; 
you were the better fort. | 

Oliv. What Hypocriſy ? | 

Flix. Why, this laſt Deceit of your Husband was 
lawful, ſince in your own Defenſe, 

Oliv. What Deceit? I'd have you to know, I never 
deceiv'd my Husband. | 
Elix. You do not underſtand me, ſure; I ſay, this 
was an honeſt come- off, and a good one: But 'twas a 
ſign your Gallant had had enough of your Converſation, 
ſince he cou'd ſo dextrouſly cheat your Husband in paſ- 


| ſing for a Woman? 


Oliv. What d'ye mean, once more, with my Gallant, 
and paſling for a Woman ? 355 
Elix. What do you mean? You fee your Husband 
took him fora Woman? 
Oliv. Whom? 
Fliz. Hey day! why, the Man he found you with, 
for whom laſt Night you were fo much afraid; and who 


you told me | 


Oliv, Lord, you rave ſure! „ 
Hlix. Why, did not you tell me laſt Night 
Oliv. I know not what I might tell you laſt Night, 


in 2 Fright. | 


Elix. Ay, what was that Fright for? For a Woman? 
Beſides, were you not afraid to ſee your Husband juſt 
now? I warrant, only for having been found with a 
Woman! Nay, did you not juſt now too own eng 

| tep, 
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Step, or Trip, as you call'd it? Which was with a We- 
man too! fie, this Fooling is ſo inſi pid, 'tis offenſive. 

. Oliv, And Fooling with my Honour will be more of- 
fenſive. Did you not hear my Husband ſay, be found 
me with a Woman in Man's Clothes? And d'ye think 
he does not know a Man froma Woman? 

Elix. Not ſo well, I'm ſure, as you do; therefore I'd 
rather take your Word, 

Oliv. What you grow ſcurrilous, and are, I find, more 
1 than the World! J muſt have a care of you, 

ee. 

Eliz, No, you need not fear yet, I'll keep your 
Secret. 

Oliv. My Secret! I'd have you to know, I have no 
need of Confidents, tho you value yourſelf upon being 
a good one. | | 

Eliz, O admirable Confidence ! you ſhew more in 
denying your Wickedneſs, than other People in glorying 

in't. | 
Oliv. Confidence, to me! to me ſuch Language! nay, 
then I'll never ſee your Face again. T'l] quarrel with her, 
that People may never believe I was in her Power; but 
take for Malice all the Truth ſhe may ſpeak againſt me. 
LAſide.] Lettice, where are you? Let us be gone from 
this cenſorious ill Woman. 

Elix. Nay, thou ſhalt ſlay a little, to damn thyſelf 
quite. | 1 LAſide. 
One Word firſt, pray, Madam; can you ſwear that 
whom your Husband found you with 

Oliv. Swear! ay, that whoſgever 'twas that ſtole up, 
unknown, into my Room, when 'twas dark, I know not 
whe; her Man or Woman, by Heavens, by all that's 
good; or, may I never more have Joys hers, or in 
the other World: Nay, may I eternally ——- _ Y 

Elix. Be damn'd. So, fo, you are damn'd enough 
already by your Oaths; and I enough confirm'd, and 
now you may pleaſe to be gone. Yet take this Advice 
with you, in this Plain-dealing-Age, leave off forſwear- 
ing yourſelf; for when People hardly think the better 
of a Woman for her rea! Modeſty, why ſhou'd you put 
that great Conſtraint upon vourſeli to feign it 2 


Ov. 


thi 


1 
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Oliv. O hideous! hideous Advice! let us go out of 
the hearing of it. She will ſpoil us, Lettice. 
Ex. Oliv. and Let. at one Door, Eliz. at 7'other. 


The Scene changes to the Cock in Bow-ſtreet A Table and 
Bottles. | 


Manly and Fidelia. 

Man, How! ſav'd her Honour, by making her Hus- 
band believe you were a Woman! 'twas well, but hard 
enough to do, ſure. 

Fid. We were interrupted before he cou'd contradict 
me. 

Man. But can't you tell me, d'ye ſay, what kind of 
Man be was: ; 

Fid. I was ſo frightned, I confeſs, I can give no o- 
ther Account of him, but that he was pretty tal}, round 
fac'd, and one, Pm ſure, I ne'er had ſeen before. 

Man. But ſhe, you ſay, made you {wear to return to 
Night? | 

870 But I have ſince ſworn, never to go near her a- 
gain; for the Husband wou'd murder me, or worſe, if 
he caught me again. | | | 

Man. No, I will go with you, and defend you to 
Night, and then I'll ſwear too, never to go near her 
again. 

pid. Nay, indeed, Sir, I will not go, to be acceſſary 
to your Death too: Beſides, what ſhou'd you go again, 
Sir, for ? : | 

Man. No Diſputing, or Advice, Sir, you have reaſon 
to know lamunalterable, G0 therefore preſently, and 
write her a Note to enquire if her Aſſignation with you 
holds; and if not to be at her own Houſe, where elſe. 
And be importunate to gain admittance to her to night: 
Let vour Meſſenger, ere he deliver your Letter, enquire 
if her Hy-ban{ be gone out. Go, 'tis now almoſt Six of 
the Clock; I ex;e& you back here before ſeven, with 
Le ve to ee her then, Go, do this dextrouſly, and ex- 
pect the Perfo mance of my laſt Night's Promiſe, ne- 
ver to part with you. | 

Fid. Ay, Sir; but will you be ſure to remember that? 


Man. 


| 
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Man. Did I ever break my Word? Go, no more Re- 

plies, or doubts. Exit. Fidelia. 
Enter Freeman to Manly. | 

Where haſt thou been ? 

Free, In the next Room, with my Lord Plauſible and 
Novel, 8 

Man. Ay, we came hither, becauſe 'twas a private 
Houſe; but with thee indeed no Houſe can be private, 
for thou haſt that pretty Quality of the familiar Fops of 
the Town, who, in an Eating-Houſe, always keep Com- 
pany with all People in't, but thoſe they came with. 

Free. I went into their Room, but to keep them, and 
my own Fool the Squire, out of your Room; but you 
ſhall be peeviſh now, becauſe you have no Money: But 
u hy the Devil won't you write to thoſe we were ſpeaking 
of ? Since your Mcdeſty, or your Spirit, will not ſuffer 
you to ſpeak to em, to lend you Money, why won't you 
try 'em at laſt that way? | 

Man. Becauſe I know 'em already, and can bear Want 
better than Denials, nay, than Obligations. 


D 
Free. Deny you! they cannot: All of 'em have been 


| your intimate Friends, | 
Man. No, they have been People only I haye oblig'd 


particularly. 

Free. Very well; therefore you ought to go to 'em the 
rather, ſure. 

Man, No, no: Thoſe you have oblig'd moſt, moſt 
certainly avoid you, when you can oblige em no longer: 
and they take your Viſits like ſo many Duns ; Friends, 
like Miſtreſſes, are avoided for Obligations paſt. 

Free. Pſhaw! but moſt of 'em are your Relations 
Men of great Fortune and Honour. | 
Man. Yes; but Relations have ſo much Honour, as 


to think Poverty taints the Blood and diſown their 


wanting Kindred; believing, I ſuppoſe, that, as Riches 
at firſt makes'a Gentleman, the Want of *em degrades 
him. But damn 'em, now I am poor, I'll anticipate 


their Contempt, and diſown them. | | 
Free. But you have many a Female Acquaintance, 


whom you have been liberal to, who may have a Heart 
to refund to you a little, if you wou'd ask it: They are 


not all Olivias. | 
| Man. 
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Man. Damn thee! how coud'ſt thou think of ſuch a 
Thing? I wou'd as ſoon rob my Footman ef his Wages: 
Beſides, twere in vain too: For a Wench is like a Box 
in an Ordinary, receives all Peoples; Money eaſily, but 
there's no getting, nay, ſhaking any out again; and he 
that fills it, is ſure never to keep the Key. 

Free, Well, but noble Captain, wou'd you make me 
believe that you, who know half the Town, have ſo 
many Friends, and have oblig'd ſo many, can't borrow 
fifty or an hundred Pounds. 

Man. Why, noble Lieutenant, you who know all 
the Town and call all you know, Friends, methinks 
ſhou'd not wonder at it; ſince you find Ingratitude too; 
for how many Lords Families (tho deſcended from Black- 
ſmiths, or Tinkers) haſt thou call'd Great and Illuſtrious ? 
How many ill Tables call'd good Eating? How many 
noiſy Coxcombs, Wits? How many pert coaching Cow- 
ards, ſtout? How many taudry affected Rogues, well 


dreſs'd? How many Perukes admir'd ? And how many 


ill Verſes applauded? and yet canſt not borrow a Shilling; 
doſt thou expect I, who always ſpoke truth, ſhou'd ? 
Free, Nay, now you think you have paid me; but 


bark you, Captain, I have heard of a Thing call'd grin- 


ning Honour, but never of ſtarving Honour, 

Man. Well, but it has been the Fate of ſome brave 
Men: And if they won't give me a Ship again, I can go 
ſtarve any way where with a Musket on my Shoulder, 

Free. Give you a Ship! Why, you will not ſolicit it ? 

Man. If I have not ſolicited it by my Services, Il know 
no other Way. 8 

Free. Your Servant, Sir; nay, then I'm ſatisfied, I 
muſt ſolicit my Widow the cloſer, and run the deſperate 
Fortune of Matrimony on Shore, [ Exits 

| Enter to Manly, Verniſh, N 

Man. How! Nay, here is a Friend indeed; and 
he that has him in his Arms, can know no Wants. 

„ [Embraces Verniſh, 


Ver, Dear Sir! and he that is in your Arms, is fecure 
from all Fears whatever; nay, our Nation is ſecure by 


your Defeat at Sea, and the Dateh that fought againſt 


you, have prov'd Enemies to themſelves only, in bring 


ing you back to us. 


Mans 
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Man. Fie, fie; this from'a Friend? And yet from 


any other *twere unſufferabie : 1 thought 1 ſhou'd never 
have taken any thing ill from you. 
Ver. A Friend's Privilege is to ſpeak his Mind, tho it 


be taken ill. 


Man. But your Tongue need not tel! me you think 
too well of me; I have found it from your Heart, which 
ſpoke in Actions, your unalterable Heart: But Oli- 
via is falſe, my Friend, which I ſuppoſe is no News to 


you. 


Ver. He's in the right on't, { Aſide. 
Man. But cou'dit thou not keep her true to me? 
Ver. Not for my Heart, Sir. 


Man. But cou'd you not perceive it at all before 1 
went? Cou'd ſhe ſo deceive us both? 


Ver. J muſt confeſs. the firſt time I knew it, was 
three Days after your departure, when ſhe receiv'd the 
Money you had left in Lomb ard-ſtreet in her Name; and 
her Tears did not hinder her it ſeems from counting 
that. You wou'd truſt her with all, like a true generous 


Lover. 


Man. And ſhelike a mean jilting-—m——— 
Vier. Traiterous ——— | 

Man. BaſepaꝗQJ— 

Ver. Damn d 

Man. Covetous 
Ver. Mercenary Whore 


1 can hardly hold from laughing. [ Aſide: 


Man. Ay, a mercenary Whore indeed; for ſhe made 
me pay her before I lay with her. 
Ver. How !=———Why, have you lain with her? 
Man. Ay, ay. 


Ver, Nay, ſhe deſerves you ſhou'd report it at leaſt, 


tho you have not. 

Man, Report it! by Heav'n 'tis true, 

Ver. How ! ſure not. | 
Man. 1 do not uſe to lye, nor you to doubt me. 
Ver. When? | 


Man. Laſt Night about Seven or Eight of the Clock. 


Ver. Ha! Now I remember, I thought ſhe ſpake 


as if ſhe expected ſome other, rather than me: A con- 


founded W hore indeed! [Aſtde. 
| | Man. 
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Man. But what, thou wonder'ſt at it! Nay, you ſeem 
to be angry too. 
Ver. 1 cannot but be enrag'd againſt her, for her Uſage 
of you: Damn'd, infamous, comn.on Jade, 
Man, Nay, hes Cuckold, who firſt cuckolded me in 


my Money, ſhall not laugh all himſelf : We will do him 
Reaſon, ſhan't we ? 


Ver. AY, ay. 

Man. But thou doſt not, for ſo great a Friend, take 
pleaſure enough in your Friend's Revenge, methinks. 

Ver, Yes, yes; I'm glad to know it, ſince you have 
Jain with her. 

Man. Thou cant not tell me who that Raſcal, her 
Cuckold, is ? 

NA · 

Man, She wou' d keep it from you, I ſuppoſe. 

Ver. Les, yes 

Man. Thou vou'dſt laugh, if thou kneweſt but all 
the Circumſtances of my having ner. Come I'll tell 
thee, 

Ver. Damn her: I care not to hear any more of her. 

Man. Faith thou ſhalt, You muſt knos, 
Enter Freeman backwards, endeavouring to keep out No- 

vel, Lord Plaufible, Jerry, and Oldfox, wm all preſs 

upon him. 

Free. I tell you, he has a Wench with him, and wou'd 
be private. 

Man. Damn 'em! a Man can't open a Baitle in theſe 
Eating- Houſes. bu: preſently you have theſe impudent, 
intruding buzzing Flies and Inſects in your Glas Well, 
F'll tell thee all anon, In the mean time, prithee go to 
her, but not from me, and try if you can get her 0 lend 
me but an hundred Pound of my Money, to ſupply my 


preſent Wants; for I ſuppoſe there is no recovering 
any of it by Law. 


Ver. Not any: Think not of it. Nor by this way 


neither. 

Man. Go try, at leaſt, 

Ver, I'll go; but I can ſatisfy you before-hand, it 
will be to no purpole : : You'll no more find a refunding 
Wench-— 


Man. 
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Man, Than a refunding Lawyer; indeed their Fees 

= ſcarce ever return: However, try her, put it to 

Ver. Ay, ay, I'll try her; put it to her home, with a 

Vengeance, [Ex, Verniſh, 
| Manent cater, 

Nov. Nay, you ſhall be our Judge, Manly. Come, 
Major, I'll ſpeak it to your teeth: If People provoke 
me to ſay bitter things to their Faces, they muſt take 
what follows; tho, like my Lord Plauſible, I'd rather 
do't civilly behind their backs, | 

Man. Nay, thou art a dangerous Rogue, I'ye heard, 
behind a Man's back, 

Ld Plauſ. You wrong him ſure, noble Captain: He 
wou'd do a Man no more Harm behind his back, than 
to his face. i | 

Free, Il am of my Lord's Mind. 

Man, Yes, a Foo), like a Coward, is the more to be 
fear'd behind a Man's back, more than a witty Man ; for, 
as a Coward is more bloody than a brave Man, a Fool 
is more malicious than a Man of Wit. 

Nov. A Fool, Tar —a Fool! Nay, thou art a 
brave Sea-Judge of Wit! A Fool! Prithee when did 
you ever find me want ſomething to ſay, as you do 
often? | 

Man. Nay, I confeſs, thou art always talking, roar- 
ing or making a Noiſe, that I'll ſay for thee. 

Nov. Well, and is Talking a ſign of a Fool? 

Man. Yes, always talking, eſpecially too if it be loud 
and faſt, is the ſign of a Fool. 

Nov. Pſhaw! Talking is like Fencing the quicker the 
better; run 'em down, run 'em down, no matter for 
parrying; puſh on ſtill, fa, fa, ſa: No matter whether you 
argue in form, pulh in guard or no. 

Man. Or hit or no; I think thou always talk'ſt with- 
out thinking, Novel. 

Nov. Ay, ay; ſtudy'd Play's the worſe, to follow the 
Allegory, as the old Pedant ſays. | 

Old. A young Fop! 

Man. I ever thought the Man of moſt Wit had been 
like him of moſt Money, who has no Vanity in ſhewing 

"ob it 
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it every where; whilſt the beggarly Puſher of his For- 
tune, has all he has about him ſtill only to ſhew. 

Nov, Well, Sir, and make a very pretty Shew in the 
World let me tell you; nay, a better than your cloſe 
Hunks; A pox, give me ready Money in Play? What 
care I for a Man's Reputation ? What are we the better 
for your ſubſtantial thrifty Curmudgeon in Wit, Sir ? 

Old, Thou art a profuſe young Rogue indeed. 

Nov. So much for talking, which, I think, I have 
prov'd a Mark of Wit; and ſo is Railing, Roaring, and 
making a Noiſe: For Railing is Satire, you know,; and 
Roaring and making a Noiſe, Humour. 

Enter to them Fidelia, taking Manly aſide, and ſhewing 
him a Paper. 

Fid. The Hour is betwixt Seven and Eight exactly: 
Tis now half an hour after Six. 

Man. Well, go then to the Piazza, and wait for me: 
As ſoon as it is quite dark, I'll be with you. I muſt ita 
here yet a while for my Friend, But is Railing Satire, 


Novel? [Exit Fidelia. 


Free, And Roaring and making a Noiſe, Humour? 
Nov. What, won't you confeſs there's Humour in 


Roaring and making a Noiſe ? 


Free, No, 

Nov. Nor in cutting Napkins and Hangings? 

Man. No ſure, | 

Nov. Dull Fops ! 

Old. O Rogue, Rogue, inſipid Rogue! Nay, Gentle- 
men, allow him thoſe things for Wit; for his Parts lie 
only that way, _ — 

Nov. Peace, old Fool, I wonder not at thee; but 
that young Fellows ſhou'd be ſo dull, as to ſay there's no 
Humour in making a Noiſe, and breaking Windows! 
I tell you there's Wit and Humour too in both; and a 
Wit is as well known by his Frolick as by his Smile. 

Old. Pure Rogue! there's your modern Wit for you! 
Wit and Humour in breaking of Windows! There's 
Miſchief, if you will; but no Wit or Humour, 

Nov. Prithee, prithee Peace, old Fool; I tell you, 
where there's Miſchief, there's Wit. Don't we eſteem 
the Monkey a Wit among{ Beaſts, only becauſe he's 

TED. miſchieyous ? 
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miſchievous? and let me tell you, as good Nature is a ſign 
of a Fool, being miſchievous is a ſign of a Wit. | 

Old, O Rogue, Rogue! pretend to be a Wir, by do- 
ing Miſchief and Railing, | | 

Nov. Why, thou, old Fool, haſt no other Pretence to 
the Name of Wit, but by railing at new Plays ? 

Old. Thou by railing at that facetious noble way of 
Wit, Quibbling. 

Nov. Thou call'ſt thy Dulneſs, Gravity; and thy Do- 
Zing, Thinking, | | 

Old. You, Sir, your Dulneſs, Spleen; and you talk 
much, and ſay nothing. 

Nov. Thou read'it much, and underſtand'ſt nothing, 
Sir. 

Old. You laugh loud, and break no Jeſt. 

Nov. You rail and no body hangs himſeif; and thou 
haſt nothing of the Satire, but in thy Face, 

Old. And you have no Jeſt, but your Face, Sir. 

Nov. Thou art an illiterate Pedant. 

Old. Thou art a Fool with a bad Memory, 

Man. Come, a pox on you both, you have done like 
Wits now; for you Wys, when you quarrel, nevergive 
over till ye prove one ahother Fyols, 

Nov. And yua Fouls rave never any occaſion of laugh- 
ing at us Wits, but when we quarre'; Therefore let us 
be Friends, Cldſox. | 

Man. Tney are ſuch Wits as thou art, who make the 
Name of a Wit as candalous as that of Bulls; and ſig— 
nity a loud-lauyhing, talking, incorrigible Coxcomb, as 
Bully a roaring bardned Coward, | 

Free. And «yu'd have his Noiſe and Laughter paſs for 
Wit, as t'other his Huffing and Bluſtring for Courage, 

Enter Verniſh. 

Man. Gentlemen, with your leave, here is one 1 wou'd 

ſpeak with; and I have nothing to ſay io you. 
| Fiuts em out of the Room. 
Manent Manly, Verniſh, 

Ver. I told you 'twas in vain to think of getting Mo- 
ney out of her : She ſays, if a Shilling wou'd do't, ſhe 
wou'd not fave you from ſtarving or hanging, or what 
you wou'd think worſe, begging or flaitering; and rails 
ſo at you, one wou'd not think you had lain with her. 

5 Man. 
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Man. O, Friend, never truſt for that matter a Wo- 
man's railing; for ſhe is no leſs a Diſſembler in her 
Hatred than her Love: and as her Fondneſs of her Hus- 
band is a ſign he's a Cuckold, her railing at another 
Man is a ſign ſhe lies with him. „ 
Ver. He's in the right on't: I know not what to truſt 


to. | LAſide. 
Man. But you did not take any notice of it to her, I 
hope? a | FO. 
Ver. So! Sure he is afraid 1 ſhou'd have diſproy'd 


him by an Enquiry of her: All may be well yet. 
| [Aſide. 

Man. What haſt thou in thy Head, that makes thee 
ſeem ſo unquiet? 

Ver. Only this baſe impudent Woman's Falſeneſs: I 
cannot put her out of my Head. | 

Man. O, my dear Friend be not you too ſenſible of 
my Wrongs; for then I ſhall feel *em too with more 
Pain, and think 'em unſufferable. Damn her, her Mo- 
ney, and that ill-natur'd Whore too, Fortune herſelf: 
But if thou wouldſt eaſe a little my preſent Trouble, pri- 
thee go borrow me ſomewhere elſe ſome Money, I can 
trouble thee, 

Ver. You trouble me, indeed, moſt ſenſibly, when 
you command me any thing I cannot do: I have Jate- 
ly loſt a great deal of Money at Play, more than I can 
yet pay; ſo that not only my Money, but my Credit too 
is gone, and know not where to borrow ; but cou'd rob 
a Church for you. (Yet wou'd rather end your Wants by 


cutting your Throat.) [ 4fde. 
Man. Nay, then I doubly feel my Poverty, ſince Paz 
incapable of ſupplying thee. [ Embraces Verniſh.. 


Ver. But, methinks, ſhe that granted you the Jaſt 
Favour, (as they call it) ſhowd not deny you any thing 

Nov. Hey, Tarpaulin, have you done? 

[Novel looks in, and retires again. 
P FF I underſtand not that Point of Kindneſs, I con- 
els. 

Man. No, thou doſt not underſtand it,- and I have 
not time to let you know all now; for theſe Fools, you 
ſee, will interrupt us: But anon, at Supper, we'll laugh 
at leiſure together at Ci;via's Cuckold, who took a youug 
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Fellow, that goes between his Wife and me, for a Ro- 
man. 8 | | 


Ver. Ha!! | 

Man. Senſeleſs eaſy Raſcal! *twas no wonder ſhe 
choſe him for a Husband; but ſhe thought him, I thank 
her, fitter than me, for that blind bearing Office, 

Fer. I cou'd not be deceiv'd in that long Woman's 
Hair ty'd up behind, nor thoſe infallible Proofs, her 
pouting ſwelling Breaſts: I handled too many ſure not 
to know 'em. | LAſide. 

Man. What, you wonder the Fellow cou'd be ſuch a 
blind Coxcomb? | 

Ver. Yes, y eS——_—_ 

Nov, Nay, prithee come to us, Manly; Gad, all 
the fine Things one ſays in their Company, are loſt 
without:thee, 

| [Novel looks in again, and retires. 

Man. Away, Fop, I'm buſy yet. 

You fee we cannot talk here at our Eaſe; beſides, I muſt 
be gone immediately, in order to meeting with Olivia 
again to night, | 

Per. To night! it cannot be ſure 

Man. I had an Appointment juſt now from her, 
Vier. For what Time? 

Man. At half an Hour after Seven preciſely, 

Ver. Don't you apprehend the Husband ? 

Man. He! ſnivelling Gull! He a Thing to be fear'd! 
a Husband! the tameſt of Creatures! | | 

Ver, Very fine! - Aſide. 

Man. But, prithee, in the mean time, go try to get 
me ſome Money, Tho thou art too modeſt to borrow. 
for thyſelf, thou canſt do any thing for me, I know. 
Go; for I muſt be gone to Olivia: Go, and meet me 
here anon — Freeman, where are you? 

5 [Exit Manly. 
Manet Verniſh. 

Ver. Ay, I'll meet with you, 1 warrant ; but it ſhall 
be at Olivia's. Sure it cannot be; ſhe denies it fo 
calmly, and with that honeſt modeſt Aſſurance, it can- 
not be true And be does not uſe to lye But be- 
| lxing a Woman, when ſhe won't be kind, is the only 
Lye a brave Man will leaſt ſcruple. But then the Wo- 

man 
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man in Man's Clothes, whom he calls a Man well, 
but by her Breaſts, I know her to be a Woman: 
But then again, his Appointment from her, to meet 
with him to night! 1 am diſtracted more with Doubt 
than Jealouſy, Well, I have no way to diſabuſe or re- 
venge myſelf, but by going home immediately, putting 
on a Riding-Suit, and pretending to my Wife, the ſame 
Buſineſs which carried me out of Town laſt, requires 
me again to go Poſt to Oxford to night, Then, if the 
Appointment he boaſts of be true, it's ſure to hold, and 
I ſhall have an Opportunity either of clearing her, or 
revenging myſelf on both, Perhaps ſhe is bis Wench, 
of an old Date, and I am his Cully, whilſt I think him 
mine ; and he has ſeem'd to make his Wench rich, 
only that I might take her off his hands: Or if he has 
but lately lain with her, he muſt needs diſcover by her 
my Treachery to him; which I'm ſure he will revenge 
with my Death, and which 1 muſt prevent with his, if 
it were only but for fear of his too juſt Reproaches ; 
for I muſt confeſs, I never had till now any Excuſe but 
that of Intereſt, for doing ill to him. | 
| [Exit Verniſh, 
Re-enter Manly and Freeman, 

Man. Come hither; only, I ſay, be ſure you miſ- 
take not the Time: You know the Houſe exactly where 
Olivia lodges , tis juſt hard by. | 

Fres. Yes, yes. 

Man. Well then, bring 'em all, I ſay, thither, and 
all you know that may be then in the Houſe; for the | 
more Witneſſes I have of her Infamy, the greater will 
be my Revenge: And be ſure you come ftrait up to her 
Chamber, without more ado. Here, take the Watch, 

| you ſee 'tis above a quarter paſt Seven; be there in half 
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an hour exactly. | 
Free, You need not doubt my Diligence or Dexterity s 
| I am an old Scourer, and can naturally beat up a 
Wench's Quarters that won't be civil. Shan't we break 
her Windows too ? | 
Han. No, no; be punctual only. 
- [Exeunt ambo, 


F 2 Enter 
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Enier Widow Blackacre, aud two Knights of the 
| Poſt, a Waiter with Wine. | 
Wid. Sweet-heart, are you ſure the Door was ſhut 

cloſe, that none of thoſe Royſters ſaw us come ? 

Want. Yes, Miſtreſs; and you ſhall have a privater 
Room above, inſtantly. [Ex, Wait. 

Mid. You are ſafe enough, Gentlemen; for I have 
been private in this Houſe ere now, upon other Occa- 
| lions, when 1 was ſomething younger. Come, Gen- 

tlemen, in ſhort, I leave my Buſineſs to your Care and 

Fidelity: And ſo, here's to you. 

I Knight, We are ungrateful Rogues, if we ſhou'd 
not be honeſt to you; for we have had a great deal of 
your Money. 


WWid. And you have done me many a good Job for't; 


and ſo, here's to you again. 


2 Knight, Why, we have been perjur'd but ſix times 
for you. 


1 Knight. Forg'd but four Deeds, with your Hus- 
band's laſt Deed of Gift. | 


2 Knight, And but three Wills. 


1 Knight, And counterfeited Hands and Seals to 
ſome ſix Bonds: I think that's all, Brother? 


Wid. Ay, that's all, Gentlemen: And ſo, here's to 


you again. | 

2 Knight. Nay, twou'd do one's Heart good to be 
forſworn for you: You have a Conſcience in your. 
ways, and pay us well, 

x Knight, You are in the right on't, Brother; one 
wou'd be damn'd for her with all one's Heart. 


2 Knight. But there are Rogues, who make us for- 


ſworn for em; and when we come to be paid, they'll 
be forſworn too, and not pay us our Wages, which 
they promis'd with Oaths ſufficient. 
1 Knight. Ay, a great Lawyer, that ſhall be name- 
leſs, bilk'd me too. | | 
Wid. That was hard, methinks, that a Lawyer ſhou'd 
uſe Gentlemen Witneſſes no better. | 


2 Knight. A Lawyer! d'ye wonder a Lawyer ſhou'd 
do't? I was bilk'd by a Reverend Divine, that preaches 
twice on Sundays, and prays half an hour ſtil] before 
Dinner. wn 

Wid. 
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Wid. How! a conſcientious Divine, and not pay 
People for damning themſelves! Sure then, for all his 
Talking, be does not believe Damnation. But come, 
to our Buſineſs: Pray be ſure to imitate exactly the 
Flouriſh at the end of this Name. 

8 [Pulls out a Deed or two. 

1 Knight. O, he's the beſt in England, at untangling 
a Flouriſh, Madam. 

Wid. And let not the Seal be a jot bigger: Obſerve 


2 Knight. I warrant you, Madam. 

Wid. Well, theſe and many other Shifts, poor Wi- 
dows are put to ſometimes; for every body wou'd be 
riding a Widow, as they ſay, and breaking into her 
Jointure : They think marrying a Widow an eaſy Bu- 
ſineſs, like leaping the Hedge, where another has gone 
over before : A Widow is a mere Gap, a Gap with 


them. 


Enter to them Major Oldfox, with two Watters, 
[The Knights of the Poſt huddle up the Writings. 


What, he here! Go then, go, my Hearts, you have 


your Inſtructions. 
| [Ex, Knigbis of the Poſt. 
Old. Come, Madam, to be plain with you, I'll be 
fob'd off no longer. I'll bind her and gag her, but ſhe 
ſhall hear me. | LAſide. 
Look you, Friends, there's the Money I promis'd you; 
and now do you what you promis'd me: Here are my 
Garters, and here's a Gag. You ſhall be aquainted with 
my Parts, Lady, you ſtall, | 
Mid. Acquainted with your Parts! A Rape, a 
Rape What, will you raviſh me? i 
[Ie Waiters tie her to the Chair, and gag her, 
and exeunt. 
Old. Yes, Lady, I will raviſa you; but it ſhall be 


through the Ear, Lady, the Ear only, with my well 


penn'd Acroſticks. 

Enter to them Freeman, Jerry Blackacre, three Bailiffs, 
a Conſtable and his Aſſiſtants, with the two Knights 
of the Poſt. 

What, ſhall I never read my Things undiſturb'd again? 


F'3 | Jerr. 
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Jerr. O Law! my Mother bound Hand and Foot, 
and gaping as if ſne roſe before her time to day. 

Free. What means this, Oldfox ? But l'll releaſe you 
from him; you ſhall be no Man's Priſoner but mine. 
Bailiffs, execute your Writ. 


Freeman unties her. 

Old. Nay, then 1'll be gone, for fear of being Bail, 
and paying her Debts without being her Husband. 

| [Ex. Oldfox. 

I Bail. We arreſt you in the King's Name, at the 
Ouit of Mr. Freeman, Guardian to Jeremiah Blackacre 
Eſq; in an Action of ten thouſand Pounds. 

Wid. How! how! in a Choke-Bail Action! What, 
and the Pen-and-Ink Gentlemen taken too ! Haye you 
_ confeſs'd, you Rogues? | 
Knight. We needed not to confeſs; for the Bailiffs 


have dog'd us hither to the very Door, and over-heard 


all that you and we ſaid. | 

Wid. Undone, undone then! no Man was ever too 
hard for me till now, O Jerry, Child, wilt thou vex 
again the Womb that bore thee ? 

Jerr. Ay, for bearing me before Wedlock, as you 


ſay: But 1'!] teach you to call a Blackacre Baſtard, tho 


you were never ſo much my Mother, 

Wid. Well, I'm undone! Not one Trick left? no 
Law Meaſh imaginable ? [ Aſade, 
Cruel Sir, a Word with you, I pray. 

Free. In vain, Madam; for you have no other way to 
releaſe yourſelf, but by the Bonds of Matrimony, 

Wid. How, Sir, how! that were but to fue out an 
Habeas Corpus, for a Removal from one Priſon to a- 
nother. Matrimony ! 

Free. Well, Bailiffs, away with her, 


Wid. O ſtay, Sir, can you be ſo cruel as to bring 


me under Covert-Baron again, and put it out of my 


Power to ſue in my own Name? Matrimony to a2 


Weman is worſe than Excommunication, in depriving 
her of the Benefit of the Law: And 1 wou'd rather be 
depriv'd of Life. But bark you, Sir, I am contented 
you ſhou'd hold and enjoy my Perſon by Leaſe or Pa- 
tent, but not by the Spiritual Patent, call'd a Licenſe , 
that is, to haye the Privileges of a Husband, without the 

| Dominion; 
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Dominion; that is, Durante bene placito: In Con- 
ſideration of which, I will out of my Jointure, ſecure 


you an Annuity of three hundred Pounds a Year, and 
pay your Debts; and that's all you younger Brothers de- 
ſire to marry a Widow for, I'm ſure. 

Free. Well, Widow, if——— 

Jerr. What, I hope, Bully Guardian, you are not 
making Agreements without me? | | 

Free. No, no. Firſt, Widow, you muſt ſay no more 
that he is a San of a Whore ; have a care of that: And 
then, he muſt have a ſettled Exhibition of forty Pounds 
a Year, and a Nag of Aſſizes, kept by you, but nor 
upon the Common; and have free Ingreſs, Egreſs and 
Regreſs, to and from your Maids Garret, 

Wid. Well, I can grant all that roo, 

Ferr. Ay, ay, fair Words butter no Cabbage : bur, 


Guardian, make her ſign, ſign and ſeal; for otherwile, 


if you knew her as well as I, you wou'd not truſt her 
Word for a Farthing. 

Free. I warrant thee, Squire. Well, Widow, ſince 
thou art ſo generous, I will be generous too; and if you'! 
ſecure me four hundred Pounds a Year, but curing your 
Life, and pay my Debts, not above a thouſand Pounds ; 
I'll bate you your Perſon, to diſpoſe cf as you pleaſe. 

Wid. Have a care, Sir, a Settlement without a Conf. 
deration, is void in Law: you muft do ſomething 
for't. 

Free. Prithee, then let the Settlement on me be call'd 
Alimony ; and the Conſideration, our Separation: Come, 
my Lawyer, with Writings ready drawn, is within, and 
in haſte ; Come, 

Wid. But, what, no other kind of Conſideration, Mr. 
Freeman? Well, a Widow, I ſee, is a kind of ſine cure, 
by cuſtom of which the unconſcionable Incumbent enjoys 
the Profits, without any Duty, but does that till elſe- 
where. [Ex, 07NESs 


The Scene changes to Olivia's Lodging. 


Enter Olivia with a Candle in her Hand. 
Oliv. So, I am now prepar'd once more for my time- 
rous young Lover's Reception; my Husband is gone; 
F 4 | and 
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and go thou out too, thou next Interrupter of Love 


Cuts out the Candle.) kind Darkneſs, that frees us Lovers 


from Scandal and Baſhfulneſs, from the Cenſure of our 
Gallants and the World So, are you there ? 

Enter to Olivia, Fidelia, followed ſofily by Manly. 

Come, my dear punctual Lover, there is not ſuch ano- 
ther in the World; thou haſt Beauty and Youth to pleaſe 
a Wife; Addreſs and Wit, to amuſe and fool a Hus- 
band ; nay, thou haſt all things to be wiſh'd in a Lover, 
but your Fits: 1 hope, my Dear you won't have one to 
night: and that you may not, I'll lock the Door, tho 
there be no need of it, but to lock out your Fits; for 


my Husband is juſt gone out of Town again. Come, 
where are you? 


[Goes to the Door, and locks it. 
Man. Well, thou haſt Impudence enough to give me 
Fits too, make Revenge itſelf impotent, and hinder me 
from making thee yet more infamous, if it can be. 
[Afide, 
Oliv. Come, come, my Soul, come. 
Fid. Preſently, my Dear, we bave time enough ſure. 
Cliv. How! Time enough! True Lovers can no more 
think they ever have Time enough, than Love enough: 
You ſhall ſtay with me all Night; but that is but a Lover's 
Moment, Come, | 
Fid, But won't you let me give you and myſelf the 
Satisfaction of telling you how I abus'd your Husband 
laſt Night ? 
Oliv. Not when you can give me, and yourſelf too, 
the Satisfaction of abuſing him again to night. Come. 
Fid. Let me but tell you how your Husband 
Oliv. O, name not his, or Maaly's more loathſome 
Name, if you love me; I forbad 'em laſt Night: And 
you know 1 mention'd my Husband but once, and he 
came, No talking, pray, twas ominous to us. You 
make me fanſy a Noiſe at the Door already, but I'm 
reſoly'd not to be interrupted, [A Noiſe at the Door.} 
Where are you? Come, for, rather than loſe my dear 
Expectation now, tho my Husband were at the Door, 
and the bloody Ruffian Manly here in the Room, with 
all his awful Inſolence, I wou'd give myſelf to this dear 
Hand, to be led away to Heavens of Joys, which _ 
ut 
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but thou canſt give. But what's this Noiſe at the Door? 
So, I told you what talking wou'd come to. [The Noiſe 
at the Door increaſes.] Ha! — O Heavens my Huſ- 
band's Voice ! [Olivia liſtens at the Door. 

Man. Freeman is come too ſoon. [ Aſide. 
Oliv, O, tis he! Then here's the happieſt Mi- 
nute loſt, that ever baſhful Boy, or trifling Woman fool'd 
away! I'm undone! my Husband's Reconcilement too 
was falſe, as my Joy, all Deluſion ; But come this way, 
here's a Back Door, [Exit, and returns. 
The officious Jade has lock'd us in, inſtead of locking 
others out ; but let us then eſcape your way, by the Bal- 
cony; and whilſt you pull down the Curtains, I'll fetch 
from my Cloſet, what next will beſt ſecure our Eſcape s. 
I have left my Key in the Door, and 'twill not ſuddenly 
be broken open. Exit. 
| 4 Noiſe as it were People forcing the Doors. 

Man, Stir not, yet fearing nothing, 

Fd. Nothing but your Life, Sir. 

: _ We ſhall know this happy Man ſhe calls Hus- 
and. 


| Olivia re-enters. 

Oliv. Oh, where are you? What, idle with fear? 
Come, I'll tie the Curtains, if you will hold. Here, 
take this Cabinet and Purſe, for it is thine, if we ef- 
ca pe; 

. [Manly takes from her the Cabinet and Purſe. 
therefore let us make haſte. [Ex, Oliv. 

Man. *Tis mine indeed now again, and it ſhall never 
eſcape more from me, to you, at leaſt. 

[The Door broke open, enter Verniſh alone, with 4 
dark Laythorn and a Sword, running at Manly, 
who Sos puts by the Thruſt, and defends himſelf. 
whilſt Fidelia runs at Verniſh behind, 

Ver. So there I'm right ſure —— [With a low Voice. 

Man. ſoftly. Sword and dark Lanthorn, Villain, are 
ſome odds; but 

Ver. Odds! I'm ſure I find more odds than I expect - 
ed: What, has my inſatiable two Seconds at once? 
But [With a loau Voice. 
{Whilſt they fight, Olivia re. enters, tying 

wo Curtains together, | : 
| F 5 a Gliu. 
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Oliv, Where are you now ? What, is he entred 
then, and are they fighting? O do not kill one that can 
make no Defence. [Manly throws Verniſh down, and 
diſarms him.] How ! but I think he has the better on't: 
Here's his Scarf, tis he. So, keep him down till ; I 
hope thou haſt no Hurt, my Deareſt ? 

[Embracing Manly. 
Enter to them Freeman, Lord Plauſible, Novel, Jerry 

Blackacre, and the Widow Blackacre, lighted by the 

two Sailors with Torches. 

Ha! —— what ? —— Manly! and have I been thus 
concern'd for him! embracing him! and has he his 
Jewels again too! What means this? O, *tis too ſure, 
as well as my Shame ! which I'll go hide for ever. 

[ Offers 10 go out, and Manly ſtops her. 

Man. No, my Deareſt, after ſo much Kindneſs as has 
wa between us, I cannot part with you yet. Freeman, 
et no body ſtir out of the Room; for notwithſtanding 
your Lights, we are yet in the dark, till this Gentleman 
pleaſe to turn his Face —— | 

[ Pulls Verniſh by the Sleeve. 
How! Perniſh ! Art thou the happy Man then? Thou! 
Thou! ſpeak, 1 ſay z but thy guilty Silence tells me all 
— Well, I ſhall not upbraid thee; for my Wonder is 
ſtriking me as dumb, as thy Shame has made thee. But 
what ? My little Volunteer hurt, and fainting ! 

Fid. My Wound, Sir, is but a flight one in my Arm; 
'tis only my Fear of your Danger, Sir, not yet wel! 
Over. 

Man. But what's here? more ſtrange things ! | 

L Obſerving Fidelia*'s Hair unty'd behind, and 

| without a Peruke, which ſhe loſt in the Scuffle, 

What means this long Womans Hair, and Face! now 

all of it appears too beautiful for a Man; which I ſtill 

thought womaniſh indeed! what, you have not deceiv'd 
me too, my little Volunteer? 

Oliv. Me ſhe has, I'm ſure, | Aſids. 

Man. Speak. | 

Enter Eliza and Lettice, 5 
Elix. What, Couſin, I am brought hither by your 


Woman, I ſuppoſe, to be a Wineſs of the ſecond Vin- 
dication of your Honour? 


Cliv. 
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Oliv. Inſulting is not generous : You might ſpare me, 
I have you. 


Eliz, Have a care, Couſin, you'll confeſs anon too 
much; and I wou'd not have your Secrets. 

Man. Come, your Bluſhes anſwer me ſufficiently,, 
and you have been my Volunteer in Love. [To Fidelia. 

Fid, J muſt confeſs, I needed no Compulſion to fol- 
low you all the World over; which I attempted in this 
Habit, partly out of Shame to own my Love to you, 
and Fear of a greater Shame, your Refuſal of it: tor I 
knew of your Engagement to this Lady, and the Con- 
ſtancy of your Naturez which nothing cou'd have alter'd, 
but herſelf. : 

Man. Dear Madam, I deſir'd you to bring me out of 
Confuſion, and you have given me more: I know not 
what to ſpeak to you, or how to look upon you; the 
Senſe of my rough, hard, and ill Uſage of you, (tho 
chiefly your own Fault) gives me more Pain now 'tis 
over, than you had, when you ſuffer'd it: And if my 
Heart, the Refuſalof ſuch a Woman, [Pointing to Olivia] 
were not a Sacrifice to profane your Loye, and a greater 
Wrong to you than ever yet I did you; I wou'd beg of 
you to receive it, tho you us'd it, as ſhe had done; for 
tho it deſery'd not from herthe Treatment ſhe gave it, it 
does from you. | 

Fid, Then it has had Puniſhment ſufficient for her al- 
ready, and needs no more from me : and, I muſt con- 

feſs, I wou'd not be the only Cauſe of making you break 
your laſt Night's Oath to me, of never parting with mez 
if you do nat forget, or repent it. | 

Man, Then take for ever my Heart, and this with it; 
[ Gives her the Cavinet,] tor 'twas given to you before, 

and my Heart was before your Due : I only beg leave to 

diſpoſe of theſe few—— Here, Madam, I never yet left 

my Wench unpaid, | 

[Takes ſome of ihe Jewe!s, and offers em to Olivia; 
ſhe firikes 'em dewn: Plauſibie and Novel take 
"em Up. x 

Oliv. So it ſeems, by giving her the Cabinet. 

Ld Plauſ. Theſe Pendents appertain to your molt 
faithful bumble Servant. 

Nov. And this Locket is mine; my Earneſt for Love, 
which ſhe neyer paid: therefore my own again, 4 
0 NI 
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Wit. By what Law, Sir, pray? Couſin Olivia, a 


Word: What do they make a Seiſure on your Goods 
and Chattels, vi ex armis? Make your Demand, I ſay, 


and bring your Trover, bring your Trover. 11! follow 
the Law for you. 

Man. to Ver.] But tis, my Friend, in your Conſide- 
ration moſt, that I would have return'd Part of- your 
Wife's Portion; for 'twere hard to take all from thee, 
ſince thou haſt paid ſo dear for't, in being ſuch a Raſ- 
cal: Yet thy Wife is a Fortune without a Portion; and 
thou art a Man of that extraordinary Merit in Villany, 
the World and Fortune can never deſert thee, tho 1 do; 
therefore be not melancholy. Fare you well, Sir. [Ex. 
Verniſh doggediy.] Now, Madam, 1 beg your Pardon, 
Turning to Fidelia.] for leflening the Preſent I made 
vou; but my Heart can never be leſſen'd: This, I con- 
feſs, was too ſmall for you before; for yon deſerve the 
Indian World; and I would now go thither, out of 
Covetouſneſs for your ſake only. 

Fid, Your Heart, Sir, is a Preſent of that Value, I 
ean never make any Return to't : [Pulling Manly from 
the Company.) But I can give you back ſuch a Preſent 


as this, which I got by the Loſs of my Father, a Gen- - 


tleman of the North, of no mean Extraction, whoſe 
only Child I was, therefore left me in the preſent Poſſeſ- 
ſion of two thouſand Pounds a Year; which J left with 
Multitudes of Pretenders, to follow you, Sir; having in 
ſeveral publick Places ſeen you, and obſerv'd your 
Actions thro'ly, with Admiration, when you were too 
much in love to take notice of mine, which yet was but 
too viſible. The Name of my Family is Grey, my othe, 
Fidelia : The reſt of my Story you ſhall know when I 
have fewer Auditors. | 
Man. * now, Madam, you have taken from me 
making you any Compliment on my Part; 
for I was going to tell you, that for your ſake only, I 
wou'd quit the unknown Pleaſure of a Retirement; and 
rather ſtay in this ill World of ours ſtill, tho odious to 
me, than give you more Frights again at Sea, and make 
again too great a Ven'ure there, in you alone. But if 
I ſhou'd tel] you now all this, and that your Virtue (ſince 
| greater 
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greater than I thought any was in the World) had now 
reconcil'd me to't, my Friend here wou'd ſay, *tis your 
Eſtate that has made me Friends with the World, | 

Fre:, I mult confeſs, I ſhou'd; for I think moſt of our 
Quarrels to the World, are juſt ſuch as we have to a 
handſom Woman; only becauſe we cannot enjoy her as 
we wou'd do. 

Man, Nay, if thou art a Plain-Dealer too, give me 
thy Hand, for now I'll ſay, I am thy Friend indeed: 
And for your two Sakes, tho I have been ſo lately de- 
ceiy'd in Friends of both Sexes ; 


- 


=—_ 


I will believe there are now in the World 
. Good-natur'd Friends, who are not Proſittutes, 
And handſom Women worthy to be Friends : 
Tet, for my ſake, let no one e er confide | 
In Tears, or Oaths, in Love, or Friend untry d. 
[Ex, omnes. 
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Spoken by the Widow BL ACKACRE, 


' ts you the Judges learned in Stage-Laws, 
= Our Poet now, by me, ſubmits his Cauſe ; 
For with young Judges, ſuch as moſt of you, 
'The Men, by Women beſt, their Buſineſs do : | 
And, Truth on't is, if you did not ſit here, 
To keep for us a Term thro out the Year, 
We cou'd not live by'r Tongues : Nay, but for you, 
Our Chamber-Pratblice wonu'd be little too. 
And "tis not only the Stage- Practicer 
Who, by your meeting, gets her Living here : 
For, as in Hall of Weſtminſter, 
Sleek Sempſireſs vents, amidſt the Courts, her Ware; 
So, while we baul, and you in Judgment ſit, | 
The Viſor- Mask ſells Linen too th Pit, 
O, many of your Friends, beſides us here, 
Do live by putting off their ſev'ral Ware. | 
Here*: daily done the great Affair o'th' Nation; \ 
{ 
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Le: Lowe and us then ne'er have long Vacation. 
But hold; like other Pleaders, I have done 

Not my poor Client's Bus'neſs, but my own. 

Spare me a Werd then, now, for him. Firſt know, 
Squires of the long Robe, he does humbly ſhaw ; 

Hs has a juſt Right in abuſing you, | 
Becauſe be is a Brother- Templer too: 

For at the Bar you rally one another , 

Nay, Fool and Knave, is ſwall»w'd from a Brother: „ 
If not the Poet here, the Templer ſpare, 

And maul him, when you catch him at the Par, 

From you, our common modiſh Genſurers, 

Tour Favour, nt your Judiment, tis he fears : 

Of al. Love legs you then to rail, find fault, : 


„ 


For Plays, like omen, by the World are thought 
(When you ſpeak kindly of em) very naught, 
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PROLOGUE. 


Spoken by Mr. Haxr. 


D ET S, like Cudgell'd Bullies, never do 
At firſt or Second Blow ſubmit to you ; | 
But will provoke you ſtill, and neer have done, 
Till you are weary firſt with laying on: 
The late ſo baffled Scribler of this Day, 
Tho he ſtands trembling, bids me boldly ſay, 
What we before moſt Plays are us'd to do, 
For Poets out of Fear, firſt draw on you; 
In a fierce Prologue, the ſtill Pit dete, | 
And e'er you ſpeak, like Caſtri), give the Lye; 
But tho our Bays's Battles oft I've fought, 
And with bruis'd Knuckels their dear Conqueſts bought; 
Nay, never yet ſear'd Odds upon the Stage, 
In Prologue dare not hector with the Age; 
But wou'd take Quarter from your ſaving Hands, 
Tho Bays within all yielding countermands, 
Says, you confed'rate Wits, no Quarter give, 
Therefore his Play ſhan't ask your Leave to live : 
Well, let the vain raſh Fep by huffing ſo, 
Think to obtain the better Terms of yor ; 
But we, the Actors, humbly will ſubmit, 
Now, and at any time, to a full Pit ; 
Nay, often we anticipate your Rage, 
And murder Poets for you on our Stage : 
We ſet no Guards upon our Tyring-Room, 
But when with flying Colours there you come, 
We patiently, you ſee, give up to you, 
Our Poets, Virgins, nay our Matrons too. 
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The PERSONS 


| AR. Horner, Mr. Hart. 

i Mr. Harcourt, Mr. Kenaſton. 
; Mr. Dorilant, | Mr. Lydal. 

| Mr. Pinchwife, | Mr. Mohun, 

| Mr. Sarkiſh, | Mr. Haynes. 
Sir Jaſper Fidget. Mr. Cartwright. 
| Mrs. Margery. Pinchwife, Mrs, Bowtel. 

| Mrs. Al:thea, Mrs. James. 

q My Lady Fidget, Mrs, Knep. 

| Mrs. Dainty Fidget, Mrs, Corbet. 

þ Mrs. Squeamiſh, Mrs. Wyatt. 
Old Lady Squeamiſh, | Mrs. Rutter. 


Waiters, Servants, and Attendants. 


A Boy, | 
A Quack, | Mr. Shotterel. 
Lucy, Alithea's Maid, Mrs. Cory. 
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ACT IL Se 


Enter Horner, and Quack following him at a Diſtance. 


Quack is as fit for a Pimp, as a 
„ Midwife for a Baud, they are till 
but in their Way, both Helpers 
of Nature. [Aſide] Well, 
[orgy my dear Doctor, haſt thou done 

— What 1 deſir'd? | 

Quack, I have undone you for ever with the Women, 
and reported you thro'out the whole Town as bad as an 
Eunuch, with as much Trouble as if I had made you one 
in earneſt, | 

Horn. But have you told all the Midwives you know, 
the Orange Wenches at the Play-houſes, the City Hus- 


bands, and old fumbling Keepers of this end of the 


Town? for they'll be the readieſt to report it. 
Quack. 
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Quack. I have told all the Chamber-maids, Waiting- 
women, Tyre-women, and old Women of my Acquain- 
; tance ; nay, and whiſper'd it as a Secret to 'em, and to 
the Whiſperers of Mhitehall; ſo that you need not doubt 
*twill ſpread, and you will be as odious to the handſom 
young Women, as 
Horn, As the ſmall Pox Well 
Quack. And to the married Woman of this end of 
the Town, as | 
Horn, As the great ones; nay, as their own Hus- 
bands. | | 
Quack. And to the City Dames, as Anniſeed Robin, of 
filthy and contemptible Memory; and they will fright- 
en their Children with your Name, eſpecially their Fe- 
males, | | | 
Horn. And cry Horner's coming to carry you away, 
I am only afraid 'twill not be beliey'd: you told 'em it 
was by an Engliſh-French Diſaſter, and an Engliſh-French 
Chirurgeon who has given me at once, not only a Cure, 
but an Antidote tor the future, againſt that damn'd Ma- 
lady, and that worſe Diſtemper, Love, and all other Wo- 
mens Evils. | 
Quack, Your late Journey into France has made it the 
more credible, and your being here a Fortnight before 
you appear'd in publick, looks as if you apprehended the 
Shame, which I wonder you do not: Well, I have been 
hired by young Gallants to belye 'em Yother way; but 
you are the firſt wou'd be thought a Man unfit for Wo- 
men, | 
' Horn, Dear Mr, Doctor, let vain Rogues be content- 
ed only to be thought abler Men than they are, gene- 


rally tis all the pleaſure they have; but mine lies ano- 


ther Way. 
Quack, You take, methinks, a very prepoſterous Way 
to it, and as ridiculous as if we Operators in Phyſick, 
ſhould put forth Bills to diſparage our Medicaments, with 
hopes to gain Cuſtomers. ; 
Horn. Doctor, there are Quacks in Love as well as 
Phyſick, who get but the fewer and worſe Patients, for 
their boaſting ; a good Name is ſeldom got by giving it 

one's ſelf, and Women no more than Honour are com- 


| 


paſs'd by bragging: Come, come, Doctor, the wiſeſt | 


Lawyer 
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Lawyer never diſcovers the Merits of his Cauſe till the 
Trial; the wealthieſt Man conceals his Riches, and the \ 
g cunning Gameſter his Play. Shy Husbands and Keepers, 
: like old Rooks, are not to be cheated, but by a new un- 
F praQtis'd Trick: falſe Friendſhip will now no more than 
falſe Dice upon 'em; no, not in the City. 
; | Enter Boy. | 
Boy, There are two Ladies and a Gentleman coming 
up. 
. A Pox, ſome unbelieving Siſters of my former 
Acquaintance, who, I am afraid, expect their Senſe ſhou'd 
be ſatisfy'd of the Falſity of the Report. No this for- 
mal Fool and Women ! [Enter Sir Jaſp. Fidg. Lady Fidg. 


e and Mrs. Dainty Fidget. 
Quack. His Wife and Siſter. 


Sir Jaſp. My Coach breaking juſt now before your 
Door, Sir, I look upon as an occaſional Reprimand to 
me, Sir, for not kiſſing your Hands, Sir, ſince your 
coming out of France, Sir; and ſo my Diſaſter, Sir, has 


been my good Fortune, Sir; and this is my Wife and 
Siſter, Sir. | 


Horn. What then, Sir ? | Ws 

Sir Jaſp. My Lady, and Siſter, Sir, — Wife, this is 
Maſter Horner, 

Lady Fidg. Maſter Horner, Husband ! 

Sir Faſp. My Lady, my Lady Fidget, Sir. 

Horn. So, Sir. | | 

Sir Jaſp. Won't you be acquainted with her Sir? (So, 
the Report is true, I find, by his Coldneſs or Averſion 
to the Sex; but I'll play the Wag with him.) [A ſide. 
Pray ſalute my Wife, my Lady, Sir, 

Horn. I will kiſs no Man's Wife, Sir, for him, Sir; 
I have taken my eternal Leave, Sir, of the Sex already, 
Sir. | 

Sir Jaſp. Ha, ha, ha; I'll plague him yet. [ Afraes 
Not know my Wife, Sir! 

Horn. 1 do know your Wife, Sir, ſhe's a Woman, 


Sir, and conſequently a Monſter, Sir, a greater Monſter 
than a Husband, Sir, | 


Sir Jaſp. A Husband ! how, Sir. 
Horn. So, Sir; but I make no more Cuckolds, Sir. 


| [| Makes Horns. 
Sir Jaſp. Ha, ha, ha, Mercury, Mercury. 
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Lady Fidg. Pray, Sir Jaſper, let us be gone from this 
rude Fellow. | | 

Mrs. Daint. Who, by his Breeding, wou'd think he 
had ever been in France? | 

Lady Fidg. Foh, he's but too much a French Fellow, 
ſuch as hare Women of Quality and Virtue, for their 
Love to their Husbands, Sir Jaſper; a Woman is hated 
by em as much for loving her Husband, as for loving 
their Money. But pray let's be gone. E 

Horn. You do well, Madam ; for I have nothing that 

ou came for: I have brought over not ſo much as a 
audy Picture, new Poſtures, nor the ſecond Part of the 
Eſcele de Filles ; nor | 

Quack. Hold, for ſhame, Sir! what d'ye mean? you'll 
ruin yourſelf tor ever with the Sex— [Apart to Horner. 
R . Hah, hah, hah, he hates Women perfectly, 

nd, | 

Dain. What pity *tis he ſhou'd. 

Lady Fidz. Ay, he's a baſe rude Fellow for't: But 
Affectation makes not a Woman more odious to them 
than Virtue. a 

Horn. Becauſe your Virtue is your greateſt Affectation, 


Madam. 


Lady Fidg. How ! you ſaucy Fellow, wou'd you wrong 
my Honour? 

Horn, If I cou'd, 

Lady Fidg. How d'ye mean, Sir? 

Sir Jaſp. Hab, hah, hah, no, he can't wrong your 
Ladyſhip's Honour, upon my Honour: He poor Man 
hark you, in your Ear, a mere Eunuch. 

Lady Fidg. O filthy French Beaſt, foh, foh ; why do 
we ſtay? Let's be gone; I can't endure the ſight of 
him. 


Sir Jaſp, Stay but till the Chairs come ; they'll be here 


| preſently. 


Lady Fidg. No, no, 

Sir Faſp. Nor can I ſtay longer: Tis let me ſee, 
a quarter and half quarter of a Minute paſt Eleven. The 
Council will be ſet; J muſt away: Buſineſs muſt be pre- 
ferr'd always before Loye and Ceremony, with the wiſe, 
Mr. Horner. | | 

Horn. And the impotent, Sir Jaſper, 


Sir 
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Sir Faſp. Ay, ay, the impotent, Maſter Horner, hab; 
hah, hah, | 


Lady Fidg. What, leave us with a filthy Man alone 


in his Lodgings ? 


Sir Jaſp. He's an innocent Man now, you know: 
Pray ſtay, I'll haſten the Chairs to you Mr. Horner, 
your Servant, I ſhow'd be glad to ſee you at my Houle, 
Pray come and dine with me, and play at Cards' with my 
Wite after Dinner : You are fit for Women at that Game 
yet, hah, hah (Tis as much a Husband's Prudence 
to provide innocent Diverſion for a Wife, as to hinder 


her unlawful Pleaſures ; and he had better employ her, 


than let her employ herſelf.) [A ſide. 
Farewel. — 


: LEx. Sir Jaſper. 
Horn, Your Servant, Sir Fa/þer. 


Lady Fidg. I will not ſtay with him, foh 
Horn. Nay, Madam, I beſeech you ſtay, if it be but 


to ſee I can be as civil to Ladies yet, as they wou'd de- 


lire. 


Lady Fidg. No, no, foh, you cannot be civil to 
Ladies. | ES 

Dain. You as civil as Ladies wou'd deſire ? 

Lady Fidg. No, no, no, foh, foh, foh. 

[Exennt Lady Fidget and Dainty. 

Quack. Now, I think, I, or you yourſelf rather, have 
done your Buſineſs with the Women. 

Horn. Thou art an Aſs: Don't you ſee already, upon 
the Report and my Carriage, this grave Man of Buſineſs 
leaves his Wife in my Lodgings, invites me to his Houſe 
and Wife, who before wou'd not be acquainted with me 
out of Jealouſy, | | 

Quack, Nay, by this means you may be the more 
acquainted with the Husbands, but the leſs with the 
Wives, | 

Horn, Let me alone; if I can but abuſe the Husbands, 
I'll foon diſabuſe the Wives : Stay I'll reckon 


you up the Advantages J am like to have by my Strata- 
gem : Firſt, I ſhall be rid of all my old Acquaintances, 
the moſt inſatiable ſorts of Duns, that invade our Lodg- 
ings in a Morning; and next to the Pleaſure of making 
a new Miſtreſs, is that of being rid of an old one, and 


of 
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of all old Debts: Love when it comes tò be ſo, is paid 
the moſt unwillingly. | | 
Quack. Well, you may be ſo rid of your old Acquain- 
tances ; but how will you get any new ones ? 
Horn. Doctor, thou wil: never make a good Chymiſt, 


thou art ſo incredulous and impatient. Ask but all the 


young Fellows of the Town, if they do not loſe more 
time, like Huntſmen, in ſtarting the Game, than in run- 


ning it down: One knows not where to find em; who 


will, or will not. Women of Quality are ſo civil, you 
can hardly diſtinguiſh Love from good Breeding, and a 
Man is often miſtaken : But now 1 can be ſure, ſhe that 


ſhews an Averſion to me, loves the Sport, as thoſe Wo- 


men that are gone, whom I warrant to be right, And 
then the next thing is, your Women of Honour, as you 
call 'em, are only chary of their Reputations, not their 
Perſons; and 'tis Scandal they wou'd avoid, not Men. 
Now may I have, by the Reputation of an Eunuch, 
the Privileges of one, and be ſeen in a Lady's Chamber 
in a Morning as early as her Husband, kiſs Virgins be- 
fore their Parents, or Lovers; and may be, in ſhort, the 
Pars-par-tout of the Town, Now, Doctor. 

uach. Nay, now you ſhall be the Doctor; and 
your Proceſs is ſo new, that we do not know but it may 
lucceed. 

Horn. Not ſo new neither, probatum eſt, Doctor. 

Quack. Well, I wiſh you Luck, and many Patients, 
whilſt 1 go to mine, [Ex. Quack. 

Enter Harcourt and Dorilant to Horner. 

Harc. Come, your Appearance at the Play yeſterday, 
has, 'I hope, harden'd you for the future againſt the 
Womens Contempt, and the Mens Raillery; and now 
you'll abroad as you were wont. 

Horn. Did I not bear it bravely ? 

Dor. With a moſt theatrical Impudence, nay, more 
than the Orange-Wencbes ſhew there, or a drunken 


Vizard-Maſque, or a great-belly'd Actreſs; nay, or the 


} moſt impudent of Creatures, an ill Poet, or what is yet 


more impudent, a ſecond-hand Critick. 
Horn, But what ſay the Ladies ? have they no pity ? 
Harc. What Ladies? The Vizard-Maſques you know 
never pity a Man when all's gone, tho in their __— 
07s 


or. 


do nothing elſe. 
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Dor. And for the Women in the Boxes, you'd never 
pity them, when 'twas in your power. | 

Harc. They ſay, tis pity but all that deal with common 
Women ſhou'd be ſerv'd ſo. 

Dor. Nay, I dare ſwear, they won't admit you to 
play at Cards with them, go to Plays with 'em, or do the 
little Duties which other Shadows of Men are wont to do 
for 'em. 

Horn. Who do you call Shadows of Men? 

Dor, Halt. Men. | 

Horn, What, Boys ? 

Dor. Av, yourold Boys, old Beaux Garcons, who like 
ſuperannuated Stallions are ſuffer'd to run, feed, and 
whinny with the Mares as long as they live, tho they can 


Hrn. Well, a pox on Love and Wenching. Women 1 
ſerve but to keep a Man from better Company: Tho L | 
can't enjoy them, I ſhall you the more. Good Fellowſhip 1 
and Friendſhip are laſting, rational, and manly Plea- 
ſures. | | 

| Parc. For all that, give me ſome of thoſe Pleaſures 
you call effeminate too: They help to reliſh one ano- 
ther. 5 

Horn. They diſturb one another. 

Harc. No, Miſtreſſes are like Books: If you pore upon 
them too much, they doze you, and make you unfit for 
Campany ; but if us'd diſcreetly, you are the fitter for 
Converſarion by 'em. 7 

Dor. A Viſtreſs ſhow'd be like a little Country Retreat 
near the Town; not to dwell in conſtantly, but only for 
a Night, and away, to taſte the Town the better when 
a Man returns. 

Hern | tel! you, 'tis as hard to be a good Fellow, a 
good Friend, and a Lover of Women, as tis to be a i 
good Fellow, a good Friend, and a Lover of Money. 1 
You cannot follow both, then chuſe your ſide: Wine 
gives you Liberty. Love takes it away, Jn 

Dor, Gad, he's in the right on't, | 

Horn. Wire gives you Joy; Love Grief and Tortures, 
beſides Surgeons; Wine makes us wittyz Love only, 
Sots : Wine makes us ſleep, Love breaks it. : 

Dor, By the World, he has Reaſon, Harcourt, 
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Horn. Wine makes | 

Dor. Ay, Wine makes us makes us Princes; 
Love makes us Beggars, poor Rogues, y'gad and 
Wine — | | 

Horn. So, there's one converted 
and Wine, Oil and Vinegar. 

Harc. I grant it; Love will ſtill be uppermoſt, 

Horn. Come, for my part, I will have only thoſe glo- 
rious manly Pleaſures of being very drunk, and yery 
ſlovenly. 


No, no, Love 


Enter Boy. 

Boy. Mr. Sparkiſh is below, Sir. 

Harc. What, my dear Friend! a Rogue that is fond 
of me only, I think, for abuſing him. 

Dor. No, he can no more think the Men Jaugh at 
him than that Women jilt him, his Opinion of himſelf 
is ſo good. | 

Horn. Well, there's another Pleaſure by Drinking; I 
thought not of ; I ſhall loſe his Acquaintance, becauſe he 
cannot drink. And you know 'tis a very hard thing to 
be rid of him; for he's one of thoſe nauſeous Offerers 
at Wit, who, like the worſt Fiddlers, run themſelves into 
all Companies. 

Harc. One that by being in the Company of Men of 

Senſe wou'd paſs for one. | | | 
' Horn. And may ſo to the ſhort-ſighted World; as a 
; falſe Jewel amongſt true ones, is not diſcern d at a diſ- 
| tance: His Company is as troubleſome to us as a Cuc- 
' kaold's, when yau have a mind to his Wife's. | 

Harc. No, the Rogue will not let us enjoy one ano- 
ther, but raviſhes our Converſation ; tho he ſignifies no 
more to't, than Sir Martin Marall's gaping, and awkard 
thrumming upon the Lute, does to his Man's Voice and 
Muſick, FEED 

Dor. And to paſs for Wit in Town, ſhews himſelf a 
Fool every Night to us, that are guilty of the Plot. 

Horn. Such Wits as he are, to a Company of rea- 
ſonable Men, like Rooks to the Gameſters, who only fill 
a Room at the Table, .but are ſo far from contributing 
to the Play, that they only ſerve to ſpoil the Fanſy of 
tnoſe that do. 


Dor. 
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Dor. Nay, they are us'd like Rooks too, ſnubb'd, 
check'd, and abus'd; yet the Rogues will hang on. 

Horn. A pox on them, and all that force Nature, and 
wou'd be ſtill what ſhe forbids em: Affectation is her 
greateſt Monſter, 
Harc. Moſt Men are the Contraries to that they wou'd 
ſeem : Your Bully, you ſee, is a Coward with a long 
Sword; the little humbly fawaing Phyſician, with his 

Ebony Cane, is he that deſtroys Men. | 
Dor. The Uſurer, a poor Rogue, poſſaſs'd of moldy 
Bonds and Mortgages; and we they call Spendthrifts, are 
only wealthy, who lay out his Money upon daily new 
Purchaſes of Pleaſure. 


Horn. Ay, your erranteſt Cheat is your Truſtee or 
Executor; your jealous Man, the greateſt Cuckold; your 
Church-Man, the greateſt Atheiſt; and your noiſy pert 
Rogue of Wit, the greateſt Fop, dulleſt Aſs, and worſt 


Company, as you [hall ſee; For here he comes. 
Enter Sparkiſh to them. 

Spark, How is't, Sparks? how is't? Well, faith, Harry, 
I muſt rally thee a little, ha, ha, ha, upon the Report in 
Town of thee; ha, ha, ha: I can't hold j'faith ; ſhall 
I ſpeak ? | 

Horn, Yes; but you'll be ſo bitter then. 

Spark, Honeſt Dick and Frank here ſhall anſwer for 
me; I will not be extreme bitter, by the Univerſe. 

Hare, We will be bound in a ten-thouſand-pound 
Bond, he ſhall not be bitter at all. £7 

Dor. Nor ſharp, nor ſweet. | 

Horn. What, not down-right inſipid? 

Spark, Nay then, ſince you are ſo brisk, and provoke 
me, take what follows: You muſt know, I was diſcourſ- 
ing and rallying with ſome Ladies yeſterday, and they 
happen'd to talk of the fine new Sigas ia Town. 

Horn. Very fine Ladies, I believe. 


Spark, Said I, I know where the beſt new Sign is. 


Where? ſays one of the Ladies. In Covent-Garden, 1 
reply'd. Said another, in what Street? In Street, 
anſwer'd I, Lord, ſays another, 'm ſure there was 
never a fine new Sign there yeſterday, Yes but there 
was, ſaid I again; and it came gut of Frayce, and has 
been there a Fortnight. | | 5 
1115 G 2 Dor. 
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Der, A pox, I can hear no more, prithee. | 

Horn. No, hear bim out; let him tune his Crowd 4 
while. | 

Hare. The worſt Muſick, the g:eateſt Preparation. 

Spark. Nay, faith, 1'll make you laugh. it cannot be, 
ſays a third Lady, Yes, yes, quo:h I again. Says a 
fourth Lad 

Horn. Look to't, we'll have no more Ladies. 

Spark. No Then mark, mark, now: Said I to 
the fourth, did you never ſee Mr. Horner? he lodges 
in Ruſſel. Street, and he's a Sign of a Man, you know, 
ſince he came out France; Hah, hah, ha. 

. _ But the Devil take me if thine be the Sign of a 
eſt. | 

Spark, Wich that they all fell a laughing, till they 
bepiſs'd themſelves, What, but it does not move you, 
methinks? Well, I ſee one had as good go to Law 
without a Witneſs, as break a Jeſt without a Laughter 
on one's ſide——Come, come, Sparks; but where do 
wie dine? I have left at Whitehall an Earl, to dine with 
Ou. 

: Dor. Why, I thought thou hadſt lov'd a Man with a2 
Title better than a Suit with a French Trimming to't. 
Hare, Go to him again. 

Spark. No, Sir, a Wit is to me the greateſt Title in 
the World. 

Horn. But go dine with your Ear], Sir; he may be 
exceptious: We are your Friends, and will not take it ill 
to be left, I do aſſure you. | 

Harc. Nay, faith, he ſhall goto him, 

Spark, Nay, pray, Gentlemen. 

Dor. We'll thruſt you out, if you won't; what, diſap- 
point any body for us? | 

Spark. Nay, dear Gentlemen, hear me. 

Horn, No, no, Sir, by no means; pray go, Sir. 

Spark. Why, dear Rogues. 5 

| [They all thruft him out of the Room. 


Dor. No, no. 
All, Ha, ha, ha. 
| Sparkiſh returns, 

Spark. But, Sparks, pray hear me: What d'ye think 
I'll cat there with gay ſhallow Fops, and ſilent Coxcombs 4 
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I think Wit as neceſſary at Dinner, as a Glaſs of good 
Wine; and that's the Reaſon I never have any Stq- 
mach when 1 eat alone Come, but where do we 
dine? | | 
Horn, Ev'n where you will, 
Sarr, At Chateline's ? 
Dor. Yes, if you will. 
Sark. Or at the Cock? 
Dor. Yes, if you pleaſe. 
Spark, Or at the Dog and Partridge * 
Horn. Ay, if you have a mind to't; for we ſhall dine 
at neither, | 
Hark. Pſhaw, with your Fooling we ſhall loſe the 
new Pay; and I wou'd no more miſs feeing a new 
Play the firſt Day, than I wou'd miſs fitting in the Wits 
Row. Therefore I'll go fetch my Miſtreſs, and away. 
| Exit Sparkiſh, 
Maneni Horner, Harcourt, Dorilant, Enter to them Mr. 
Pinchwife, : 
Horn. Who have we here? Pinchwife ? 
! Pinch, Gemilemen, your humble Servant. 
Horn, Well, Jack, by thy long abſence from the 
Town, the Grumneſs of thy Countenance, and the Slo- 
venlineſs of thy Habit, I ſhou'd give thee Joy, ſhou'd L 
not, of Marriage ? | 
Pinch, Death! does he know I'm married too? I 
thought to have conceal'd it from him at leaſt, 


| LAſide. 

My long ſtay in the Country will excuſe my Dreſs; and 

] have a Suit of Law that brings me up to Town, that 

puts me out of humour: Beſides, I muſt give Sdarkiſh 
to morrow five thouſand Pounds to lie with Siſter. 

Horn. Nay, you Country Gentlemen, rather than not 

_ purchaſe, will buy any thing; and he is a crack'd Title, 


if we may quibble. Well, but am I to give thee Joy ? 
I heard thou wert marry'd. 


Pinch. What then ? | | 


Horn. Why, the next thing that is to be heard, is, 
thou'rt a Cuckold. 


Pinch. Inſupportable Name! Aſide. 


G 3 Horn. 
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Horn. But I did not expect Marriage from ſuch a 
W hore-Maſter as you; one that knew the Town ſo much, 
and Women ſo well. 
Pinch, Why, I have marry'd no London Wife. 
Horn, Pſhaw, that's all one: That grave Circumſpec- 
tion in marrying a Country Wife, is like refuſing a 
| deceitful pamper'd Smithfield Jade, to go and be cheated 
by a Friend in the Country. | 
Pinch, A pox on him and his Simile. [Aſide. 
At leaſt we are a little ſurer of the Breed there, know 
what her Keeping has been, whether foil'd or unſound. 
Horn; Come, come, I have known a Clap gotten in 
Wales; and there are, Couſin, Juſtices Clerks, and Chap- 
lains in the Country, I won't ſay Coachmen. But ſhe's 
handſome, and young ? 8 
Pinch, I'll anſwer as I ſhou'd do. [ Aſide. 
No, no; ſhe has no Beauty but her Youth, no Attrac- 
tion but her Modeſty, wholeſom, homely, and huſwife- 
Iy; that's all. 7” | | 
Dor, He talks as like a Graſier as he looks, 
Pinch, She's too aukward, ill-favour'd, and filly to 
bring to Town, 5 
Haro. Then methinks you ſhou'd bring her, to be 
taught Breeding. | 
Pinch. To be taught! No, Sir, I thank you, good 
Wives and private Soldiers ſhou'd be ignorant ——1'Il 
I keep her from your Inſtructions, I warrant you. 
j Harc. The Rogue is as jealous, as if his Wife were 
1 not ignorant. | + — [Afide. 
Horn. Why, if ſhe be ill-favour'd, there will be leſs 
1 Danger here for you, than by leaving her in the Country: 
{ We have ſuch Variety of Dainties, that we are ſeldom 
| hungry, i 
j Dor. But they have always coarſe, conſtant, ſwinging 
[| Stomachs in the Country. | 
| Harc, Foul Feeders indeed ! 
x Dor. And your Hoſpitality is great there. 
14 Harc. Open Houſe ; every Man's welcome. 
| Pinch. So, ſo, Gentlemen. : 
Horn. But prithee, why ſhou'dſt thou marry her? If 
p the be ugly, ill bred, and filly, ſhe mult be rich then? 


eee, 6-. 26 


Pinch. 
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Pinch, As rich as if ſhe brought me twenty thouſand 


Pound out of this Town; for ſhe'll be as ſure not 10 


ſpend her moderate Portion, as a London Baggage wou'd 
be to ſpend hers, let it be what it wou'd: So tis all one. 


Then, becauſe ſhe's ugly, ſhe's the likelier to be my own 


g ill bred, ſhe'll hate Converſation; and ſince 
ſilly and innocent, will not know the Difference betwixt 
a Man of one and twenty, and one of forty. 

Horn. Nine, to my Knowledge: But if ſhe be 
ſilly, ſhe'll expect as much from a Man of forty nine, 
as from him of one and twenty. But methinks Wit is 
more neceſſary than Beauty; and I think no young Wo- 
man ugly that has it, and no handſom Woman agreea- 
ble without it. | | 

Pinch. *Tis my Maxim, he's a Fool that marries; bur 
he's a greater that does not marry a Fool: What is Wit 
in a Wife good for, but to make a Man a Cuckold: 

Horn. Yes, to keep it from his Knowledge. 

Pinch, A Fool cannot contrive to make her Husband 


and being 


a2 Cuckold. 


Harn. No; but ſhe'll club with a Man that can: And 
what is worſe, if ſhe cannot make her Husband a Cuck- 
old, ſhe'll make him jealous, and paſs for one; and then 
'tis all one, | 

Pinch, Well, well, I'll take care for one: My Wife 


ſhall make me no Cuckold, tho ſhe had your help, Mr. 
Horner. 1 underſtand the Town, Sir, | 


Dor. His Help! | LAſide. 
Harc. He's come newly to Town, it ſeems, and has 
not heard how things are with him. [Afade, 


Horn. But tell me, has Marriage cured thee of Whor- 
ing, which it ſeldom does? 

Harc, Tis more than Age can do. 

Horn, No; the Word is, I'll marry and live honeſt : 
But a Marriage Vow is like a penitent Gameſter's Oath, 


and entering into Bonds and Penalties to ſtint himſelf to 


ſuch a particular ſmall Sum at play for the future, which 
makes him but the more eager; and not being able to 
_—_ out, loſes his Money again, and his Forfeit to 

oot. 
Dor. Ay, ay, a Gameſter will be a Gameſter whilſt 
his Money laſts, and a Whore-maſter whilſt his Vigour. 
G 4 ' Bas 
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Harc. Nay, I have known 'em, when they are broke, 
and can loſe no more, keep a fumbling with the Box in 
0 Hands to fool with only, and hinder other Game- 

ers. 

Dor. That had wherewithal to make luſty Stakes. 

Pinch, Well, Gentlemen, you may lau,h at me; but 
you ſhall never lie with my Wife! I know the Town. 

Horn. But prithee, was not the Way you were in 
better? Is not Keeping better than Marriage ? 

Pinch. A pox on't, the Jades wou'd ji't me, I cou'd 
r.ever keep a Whore to myſelf. | 

Horn. So, then you only married to keep a Whore to 
yourſelf, Well, but let me tell you, Women, as you 
ſay, are like Soldiers, made conſtantzand loyal by good 
Pay, rather than by Oaths and Coyenants: Therefore I'd 
adviſe my Friends ro keep rather than marry, ſince too I 
find, by your Example, it does not ſerve one's turn, for 
1 ſaw you yeſterday in the eighteen-penny Place with a 

pretty Country Wench ? 

Pinch, How the Devil, did he ſee my Wife then? I 
fat there that ſhe might not be ſeen : But ſhe ſhall never 

o to a Play again. 7 [Aſides 

Horn. What, doſt thou bluſh at nine and forty for 
having been ſeen with a Wench? 8 | 

Dor. No, faith, I warrant "twas his Wife, which he 
ſeated there out of ſight; for he*s a cunning Rogue, and 
undeiſtands the Town. | 

Earc. He bluſnes: Then 'twas his Wife; for Men are 
now more aſhamed to be ſeen with them in publick, 
than with-a Wench. 

Pinch. Hell and Damnation! I'm undone, ſince Hor- 
ner has ſeen her, and they know 'twas ſhe. [ 4ſrdes 

Horn, But prithee, was it thy Wife? She was exceed- 
ing pretty: I was in love with her at that diſtance, 
Pinch. You are like never to be nearer to her. Your. 6 
Servant, Gentlemen. DL ers to go. . 
Horn. Nay, prithee ſtay. | | 
Pinch. I cannot; J will not. 
| Horn. Come, you ſhall dine with us. 
4189 Pinch. 1 have din'd already. | | 
| Horn. Come, 1 know thou baſt not: I'll treat thee, p 
dear Rogue; thou ſha't ſpend none of thy Hampſhire 
Money to day. | | Pinch. 
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Pinch, Treat me! So, he uſes me already like his 


Cuckold. [ Aſides 
Horn. Nay, you ſhall not go. 


Pinch, I muſt; I have Buſineſs at home. 

| [Exit Pinchwife; 
Harc, To beat his Wife, He's as jealous of her, as 
a Cheapſide Husband of a Covent-Garden Wife. 

Horn. Why, tis as hard to find an old Whoremaſler 


without Jealouſy and the Gout, as a young one without 
Fear, or the Pox. 


So Wenching paſt, the Jealouſy ſucceeds : 


As Gout in 4 e, from Pox in Youth proceeds; £ 
The worſt Diſeaſe that Love and Wenching breeds. 


ACTI.-SCENER 


Mrs. Margery pinchwife and Alithea: Mr. Pinchwife 
| peeping behind at the Door. 


Mrs. Pinch. RA, Siſter, where are the beſt Fields and 
Woods to walk in, in London? 

Alith. A pretty Queſtion ! Why, Siſter, Malberry-Gar- 
den and St. James's Park, and for cloſe walks, the New 
Exchange. ä 

Mrs Pinch. Pray, Siſter, tell me why my Husband 
looks ſo grum here in Town, and keeps me up cloſe, 
and will not let me go a-walking, nor let me wear my 
beſt Gown yeſterday. 

Alith. O, he's jealous, Siſter, 

Mrs. Pinch. Jealous! What's that? | 

Alith. He's afraid you ſhou'd love another Man. 

Mrs. Pinch, How ſhou'd he be afraid of my loving 
another Man, when he will not let me ſee any but him- 
ſelf? | 

Alith. Did he not carry you yeſterday to a Play? 

Mrs. Pinch, Ay; but we fat amongſt ugly People: 
| G5; | He 
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He wou'd not let me come near the Gentry, who fat. 
under us, ſo that I cou'd not ſee 'em. He told me none 
but naughty Women ſat there, whom they tous'd and 
mous'd ; But I wou'd have ventur'd for all that, 
 Alzth, But how did you like the Play? | 
Mrs. Pinch. Indeed I was weary of the Play; but 1 
lik'd hugeouſly the Actors: They are the goodlieſt, pro- 
pereſt Men, Siſter. 
Alith. O, but you muſt not like the Actors, Siſter. 
Mrs. Pinch. Ay, how ſhou'd I help it, Siſter? Pray, 
Siſter, when my Husband comes in, will you ask leave 
for me to go a walking ? 
Alith. A walking, ha, ha: Lord a Country Gentle- 
woman's Pleaſure is the Drudgery of a Foot-poſt ; and 
ſhe requires as much Airing as her Husband's Horſes. 


lAſide. 
| Enter Mr. Pinchwife to them. 
But here comes your husband: I'llask, tho I'm ſure he'll 
not grant it. | 

Mrs. Pinch, He ſays he won't let me go abroad, for 
fear of catching the Pox, 

Alith, Fie ; the Small Pox, you ſhou'd ſay. 

Mrs. Pinch. O my dear, dear Bud, welcome home: 
W hy doſt thou look ſo fropiſh ? who has nanger'd thee ? 

Mr. Pinch, You're a Fool. 

[Mrs. Pinchwife goes aſide, and cries. 

Alith. Faith, ſo ſhe is, for crying for no fault, poor 
tender Creature ! | 

Mr. Pinch. What, you wou'd have her as impudent 
as yourſelf, as errant a Jilflict, a Gadder, a Magpye; 
and to ſay all, a mere notorious Town- Woman: 

Aizh. Brother, you are my only Cenſurer; and the 
Honour of your Family will ſooner ſuffer in your Wite 
there, than in me, tho I take the innocent Liberty of 

the Town. 

Mr. Pinch, Hark you, Miſtreſs, do not talk ſo before 
my Wife: The innocent Liberty of the Town! 

Alith. Why, pray, who boaſts of any intrigue with 
me? What Lampoon has made my Name notorious ? 
What ill Women frequent my Lodgings? I keep no 
Company with any Women of ſcandalous * 

. 
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Mr. Pinch. No, you keep the Men of ſcandalous Re- 
putations Company, X 

Alith. Where? Wou'd you not have me civil? An- 
{wer 'em in a Box at the Plays, in the Drawing Room 
at Whitehall, in St. Fames's Park, Mulberry-Garden, or 

Mr. Pinch, Hold, hold; do not teach my Wife where 
the Men are to be found: I believe ſhe's the worſe for 
your Town-Documents already. I bid you keep her in 
Ignorance, as 1 do. 

Mrs. Pinch, Indeed, be not angry with her, Bud, ſhe 
will tell me nothing of the Town, tho I ask her a thou- 
ſand times a-day. 

: 3 Then you are very inquiſitive to know,. 
find ? 

Mrs. Pinch, Not I, indeed, Dear; I hate Landon: 
Our Place-houſe in the Country is worth a thouſand of't ; 
wou'd J were there again, | 

Mr. Pinch. So you ſhall, I warrant. But were you not 
talking of Plays and Players when I came in? You are 
her Encourager in ſuch Diſcourſes. | 

Mrs. Pinch. No, indeed, Dear; ſhe chid me juſt now 
for liking the Player-Men. 

Mr. Pinch. Nay, if ſhe be ſo innacent as to own 
to me her liking them, there is no hurt int. 

: LAſide. 
Cords, my poor Rogue, but thou likeſt none better than 

me: | 

Mrs. Pinch. Yes, indeed, but 1 do : The Player-Men are 
finer Folks. ; . 

Mr. Pinch, But you love none better than me? 

Mrs. Pinch. You ate my own dear Bud, and I know 
you: I hate a Stranger. | 

Mr, Pinch. Ay, my Dear, you muſt love me only; and 
not be like the naughty Town-Women, who only hate 
their Husbands, and love every Man elfe, love Plays, Vi- 
ſits, fine Coaches, fine Clothes, Fiddles, Balls, Treats, 
and ſo lead a wicked Town-Life. | 

Mrs. Pinch, Nay, if to enjoy all theſe things be a 
. Town-Life, Londan is not ſo bad a Place, Dear. 

Mr. Pinch, How! if you love me, you muſt hate 
Lon dons 
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Alith, The Fool has forbid me diſcovering to her the 
Pleaſures of the Town, and he is now ſetting her agog 
upon them himſelf. [4fide. 

Mrs. Pinch. But, Husband, do the Town-Women love 
the Player-Men too? 

Mr. Pinch. Yes, 1 warrant you. 

Mrs. Pinch. Ay, I warrant you. 

Mr. Pinch. Why, you do not, 1 hope? 

Mrs. Pinch. No, no, Bud: But why have we no Play- 
er-Men in the Country ? | 

Mr. Pinch. Hamm Mrs, Minx, ask me no more to 
go to a Play. | 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, why, Love? I did not care for go- 
ing: But when you forbid me, you make me, as twere, 
deſire it. 8 

Alith. So twill be in other things, I warrant. 

| LAſids. 

Mrs. Pinch, Pray let me go to a Play, Dear? 

Mr. Pinch. Hold your Peace, I wo' not. 

Mrs. Pinch. Why, Love? 

Mr. Pinch. Why, I'll tell you. . 

Alith. Nay, if he tell her, ſhe'll give him more cauſe 
to forbid her that Place. Eh [ 4ſide, 

Mrs. Pinch, Pray, why, Dear? 

Mr. Pinch. Firſt, you like the Actors; and the Gal- 
Ants may like you. | | 

Mrs. Pinch, What, a homely Country Girl! No, Bud, 
no body will like me. | 

Mr. Pinch. | tell you yes, they may. 

Mrs. Pinch. No, no, you jeſt — 1 won't believe 
yon: I will go. 

Mr. Pinch. I tell you then, that one of the leudeſt 
Fellows in Town, who ſaw you there, told me he was 
in love with you. 

Mrs. Pinch, Indeed! who, who, pray who was't? 

Mr. Pinch, I've gone too far, and ſlipt before I was 
aware; how overjoy'd ſhe is! [Aſide. 

Mrs. Pinch. Was it any Hampſhire Gallant, any of 
our Neighbours? I promiſe you I am beholden to him, 

Mr. Pinch. I promiſe you, you lye ; for he wou'd but 
ruin you, as he has done hundreds; He has no _ 

| are 
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Love for Women, but that ſuch as he look upon Wo- 
men, like Baſilisks, but to deſtroy em. 
Mrs. Pinch. Ay, but if he loves me, why ſhould he 


ruin me? Anſwer me to that: Methinks he ſhou'd not, 
I wou'd do him no harm. 


Alith. Ha, ha, ha. 

Mr. Pinch. 'Tis very well; but I'll keep him from 
doing you any harm, or me either. 

Euter Sparkiſh and Harcourr:. 
But here comes Company, get you in, get you in, 

Mrs. Pinch, But pray, Husband, is he a pretty Gen- 
tleman, that loves me? | 

Mr. Pinch, In, Baggage, in. 

[ Thruſts her in, ſhuts the Door. 
What, all the leud Libertines of the Town brought 
to my Lodging, by this eaſy Coxcomb ! S'death I'll not 
ſuffer it, 

Spark. Here, Harcourt, do you approve my Choice? 
Dear little Rogue, I told you I'd bring you acquainted 
with all my Friends, the Wits and | 

4 [Harcourt ſalutes her. 

Mr. Pinch, Ay, they ſhall know her, as well as you 
yourſelf will, I warrant you. 

Spark. This is one of thoſe, my pretty Rogue, that 
are to dance at your Wedding to morrow : And him you 
muſt bid welcome ever, to what you and I haye. 

Mr. Pinch, Monſtrous ! | [ Aſide, 

Spark. Harcourt, how doſt thou like her, faith ? Nay, 
Dear, do not look down; I ſhould hate to have a Wite 
of mine out of countenance at any thing, 

Mr. Pinch, Wonderful ! 1 | 

Spark. Tell me, I ſay, Harcourt, how doſt thou 
like her? Thou haſt ſtar'd upon her enough, to reſolve 
Me | 

Harc. So infinitely well, that I cou'd wiſh I bad a Miſ- 
treſs too, that might differ from her in nothing, but 
her Love and Engagement to you. 


Alith. Sir, Maſter Sparkiſh has often told me that 


his Acquaintance were all Wits and Raillieurs, and now 
I find it, 

Spark, No, by the Univerſe, Madam, he does not 
rally now; you may believe him: I do aſſure yon, he is 
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the honeſteſt, worthieſt, true hearted Gentleman A 
Man of ſuch perfect Honour, he wou'd ſay nothing to a 
Lady he does not mean. 

Mr. Pinch, Praiſing another Man to his Miſtreſs ! 

Harc. Sir, you are ſo beyond Expectation obliging, 
that 8 

Spark, Nay, i'gad, I am ſure you do admire her ex- 
tremely, I ſee't in your Eyes — He does admire you, 
Madam, _——By the World, don't you? 

Harc. Yes, above the World, or, the moſt glorious 
Part of it, her whole Sex: And till now I never thought 
I ſhou'd have envied you, or any Man about to mar- 
ry, but you have the beſt Excuſe for Marriage JI ever 
knew. | | 

lith. Nay, now, Sir, I'm fatisfied you are of the 

Society of the Wits, and Raillieurs, ſince you cannot 
ſpare your Friend, even whea he is but too civil to you; 
but the ſureft Sign is, ſince you are an Enemy to Marriage, 
for that I hear you hate as much as Buſineſs or bad 
Wine. x 

Harc. Truly, Madam, I was never an Enemy to 
Marriage till now, becauſe Marriage, was never an Ene- 

my to me before. | 

Alith. But why, Sir, is Marriage an Enemy to you 
now ? becauſe it robs you of your Friend here? for you 
look upon a Friend married, as one gone into a Monaſ- 

tery, that is, dead to the World, 

Harc. *Tis indeed, becauſe you marry him ; I ſee, Ma- 
dam, you can gueſs my Meaning: I do confeſs hearti- 
ly and openly, I wiſh it were in my Power to break the 
Match; by Heavens I wou'd, | 

Spark, Poor Frank ! 

Alith. Wou'd you be ſo unkind to me? 

Harc. No, no, 'tis not becauſe I wou'd be unkind to 

ou, 

7 Spark. Poor Frank, no gad, tis only his Kindneſs to 
me. | | 
Mr. Pinch, Great Kindneſs to you indeed; inſenſi - 
ble Fop, let a Man make love to his Wife to his Face! 

| [ Aſide. 

Spark. Come, dear Frank, for all my Wife there, that 
ſhall be, thou ſhalt enjoy me ſometimes, dear Rogue: 

| By 


as you are. 


your Obedience, or——go, go, Madam 
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By my Honour, we Men of Wit condole for our deceaſ- 
ed Brother in Marriage, as much as for one dead in ear- 
neſt; I think that was prettily ſaid of me, ha, Har- 
court? But come, Frank, be not melancholy for 
me. 


Harc, No, I aſſure you, I am not melancholy for 
ou. 


Spark. Prithee, Frank, doſt think my Wife, that ſhall 
be there, a fine Perſon ? | 
Harc. I cou'd gaze upon her, till I became as blind 


Spark, How as I am? how ? | 

Harc. Becauſe you are a Lover, and true Lovers are 
blind, ſtock blind. | 

Spark, True, true ; but by the World ſhe has Wit too, 
as well as Beauty : Go, go with her into a Corner, and 
try if ſhe has Wit, talk to her any thing, ſhe's baſhſul 
before me, | 

Harc. Indeed if a Woman wants Wit in a Corner, 
ſhe has it no where. 

Alith. Sir, you diſpoſe of me a little before your time 


[Afide to Sparkiſh, 
Sark. Nay, nay, Madam, let me have an Earneſt of 


{Harcourt courts Alithea aſide. 

Mr. Pinch, How, Sir, if you are not concern'd for 
the Honour of a Wife, I am for that of a Siſter ; he 
ſhall not debauch her: Be a Pander to your own Wife, 
bring Men to her, let 'em make love before your Face, 
thruſt 'em into a Corner together, then leave em in pri- 
vate! Is this your Town Wit and Conduct: 

Spark. Ha, ha, ha, a filly wiſe Rogue wou'd make one 
laugh more than a ftark Fool, ha, ha; I ſhall burſt. 
Nay, you ſhall not diſturb em; I'll vex thee, by the 
World. 

{Struggles with Pinch. to keep him from Har- 
court and Alith. 

Alith. The Writings are drawn, Sir, Settlements 
made; tis roo late, Sir, and paſt all Revocation. 

Harc. Then ſo is my Death, 

Alith. 1 wou'd not be unjuſt to him. 

Harc. Then why to me ſo? 

Alith, 1 have no Obligation to you. Hare. 
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Harc, My Love, 

Alith. 1 had his before. | 

Harc. You never had it; he wants, you fee, Jealouſy, 
the only infallible Sign of it, 

Alith, Love proceeds from Eſteem ; he cannot dil. 
truſt my Virtue; beſides, he loves me, or he wou'd not 
marry me. | | 

Harc, Marrying you, is no more ſign of his Love, 
than bribing your Woman, that he may marry you, is a 
ſign of his Generoſity: Marriage is rather a fipn of In- 
tereſt, than Love; and he that marries a Fortune, co- 
yets a Miſtreſs, not loves her: But if you take Marriage 
for a ſign of Love, take it from me immediately. 

Alith No, now you have put a Scruple in my Head; 
but in ſhort, Sir, to end our Diſpute, I muſt.marry him, 
my Reputation wou'd ſuffer in the World elſe, 

Harc. No; if you do marry him, with your Pardon, 
Madam, your Reputation ſuffers in the World, and you 
wou'd be thought in neceſſity for a Cloak, 

Aluh, Nay, now you are rude, Sir. 


Mr. Sparkijh, 


pray come hither, your Friend here is very troubleſome, 


and very loving. 
Harc. Hold, hold, 
Mr. Pinch, D'ye hear that? 
Spark, Why, d'ye think I'll ſeem to be jealous, like 
a Country Bumpkin ? | | 
Mr. Pinch. No, rather be a Cuckold, like a credulous 
Cit, | 
Harc. Madam, you wou'd not have been fo little ge- 


[ Afide 70 Alithea. 


nerous as to have told him. 


Alith. Ves, ſince you cou'd be ſo little generous as to 
wrong him. | | 
Harc. Wrong him, no Man can do't, he's beneath an 


Injury; a Bubble, a Coward, a ſenſleſs Idiot, a Wretch 


ſo contemptible to all the World but you, that — 
A'ith. Hold, do not rail at him, for ſince he is like 
to be my Husband, 1 am refoly'd to like him: Nay, I 


think Iam oblig'd to tell him, you are not his Friend. 


Maſter Spark;/p, Maſter Sparkiſh, 


Spark. What, what; now dear Rogue, has not ſhe Wit? 
Harc. Not ſo. much as I thought, and hoped ſhe had. 
[Speaks ſurlily. 
2 Aliths 


> 0 
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Aluh, Mr. Sparkiſh, do you bring People to rail at 
ou? | ' 
; Harc. Madam | 
Spark, How! no; but if he does rail at me, iis but 
in j-t 1 warrant? what we Wits do for one another, 
and never take any notice of it, 
Alith, He ſpoke ſo ſcurrilouſſy of you, I had no 
Patience to hear him; beſides he has been making love 
to me, 


Spark. Pſhaw, to ſhew his Parts we Wits rail and 
make love often, but to ſhew our Parts ; as we have no 
Affections ſo we have no Malice, wew— 

Alith. He ſaid you were a Wretch below an Injury. 
Spark. Pſhaw. | ; 
Harc. Damn'd, ſenſleſs, impudent, virtuous Jade; 

well, ſince ſhe won't let me have her, ſhe'l] do as good, 


| ſhe'll make me hate her. 


Alith. A common Bubble, 

Spark, Pſhaw. 

Alith. A Coward. 

Spark. Pſhaw, Pſhaw. 

Alith, A ſenſeleſs drivelling Idiot. 

Spark. How ! did he diſparage my Parts ? Nay, then, 
my Honours concern'd, I can't put up that, Sit; by 
the World, Brother, help me to kill him; (1 may draw 
now, ſince we have the Oda of him. ' tis a good 


[ Aſides 
| [ Offers to draws 


Occaſion too before my Miſtreſs) 


Alith. Hold, hold. 
Spark. What, what? 5 
Alith. 1 muſt not let 'em kill the Gentleman neither, 
for his Kindneſs to me; I am fo far from hating him, 
that 1 wiſh my Gallant had his Perſon and Underſtand- 
ing. | 

(Nay if my Honour—— LAſide. 

Spark. I'll bes thy Death. 

Alith. Hold, hold, indeed to tell the Truth, the Gen- 
tleman ſaid after all, that what he ſpoke, was but out 
of Friendſnip to you. 

Spark, How! ſay, I am, I am a Fool, that is no Wit, 
out of Friendſhip to me! 


Alith. 


Harc. True, damn'd tell-tale Woman. LAſide. 
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Alith. Yes, to try whether I was concern'd enough 
for you; and made Love to me only to be ſatisfy'd of 
my Virtue, for your ſake, | 

Harc. Kind however [ Jſide. 

Spark. Nay, if it were ſo, my dear Rogue, I ask thee 
Pardon; but why wou'd not you tell me ſo, faith? 

Harc, Becauſe I did not think on't, faith. | 

Spark. Come, Horner does not come, Harcourt let's 
be gone to the new Play, —— Come, Madam. 


Alieh. I will not go, if you intend to leave me alone 


in the Box, and run mto the Pit, as you uſe to do, 

Sark. Pſhaw, I'll leave Harcourt with you in the Box, 
to entertain you, and that's as good; if I fat in the 
Box, I ſhou'd be thought no Judge but of Trimmings.— 
Come away, Harcourt, lead her down. 


| [Exeunt Sparkiſh, Harcourt, ard Alithea, 


Pinch, Well, go thy ways, for the Flower of the 
true Town Fops, ſuch as ſpend their Eſtates before 
they come to *em, and are Cuckolds before they're mar- 
ried, But let me go look to wy own Pree-hold—— 
How—— | : | | 
Enter my Lady Fidget, Miſizefſs Dainty Fidget, and 

| Miſtreſs Squeamiſh. bh, 

Lady Fidg. Your Servant, Sir, where is your Lady? 
We are come to wait upon her to the new Play, 

Pinch. New Play! | | 

Lady Fidg. And my Husband will wait upon you 
preſently. e 
7: Pinch. Damn your Civility— — [Aſrde. 

Madam, by no means, I will not ſee Sir Jaſper here, 
till I have waited upon him at home; nor ſhall my Wife 
| fee you till ſhe has waited upon your Ladifhip at your 

Lodgings. | 
Lady Fidg. Now we are here, Sir, 

Pinch, No, Madam. 

Daint. Pray, let us ſee ber, 

Squeam. We will not ſtir, till we ſee her. 
Pinch, A Pox on you all =— (Aſide.) 


[Goes to the Door, and returns. 


She has lock'd the Door, and is gone abroad. 
Lady Fidg. No, you have lock'd the Door, and ſhe's 
within. | | 


Dain. 
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Dain, They told us below, fhe was here. 

Pinch, (Will nothing do ?)—— Well it muſt out then, 
to tell you the Truth, Ladies, which 1 was afraid to let 
you know before, leſt it might endanger your Lives, 
my Wife has juſt now the Small Pox come out upon her, 
do not be frightned ; but pray be gone, Ladies, you 
ſhall not ſtay here in danger of your Lives, pray get you 
gone, Ladies. | 

Lady Fidg. No, no, we have all had 'em. 

Sque am. Alack, alack! | | 

Dain, Come, come, we muſt ſee how it goes with 
her, I underſtand the Diſeaſe. 

Lady Fidg. Come. 

Pinch. Well, there is no being too hard for Women 
at their own Weapon, Lying, therefore 1'Il quit the 
Field. (Aſide.) [Ex. Pinch wife. 

Squeam. Here's an Example of Jealouſy! 

Lady Fidg. Indeed, as the World goes, I wonder 
there are no more jealous, ſince Wives are ſo neglected. 

Dain. Pſhaw, as the World goes, to what end ſhou'd 
they be jealous ? 3 

Lady Fidg. Foh, 'tis a naſty World. 
 Squeam, That Men of Parts, great Acquaintance, and 
Qualicy, ſhou'd take up with, and ſpend themfelves and 
Fortunes in keeping little Play-houſe Creatures, ſoh! 

Lady Fidg. Nay, that Women of Underſtanding, 
great Acquaintance, and good Quality ſhou'd fall a keep» 
ing too of little Creatures, foh ! | 5285 

Szueam. Why, *tis the Men of Qualities Fault, they 
never viſit Women of Honour, and Reputation, as they 
us'd to do; and have not fo much as common Civility 


for Ladies of our Rank, but uſe us with the ſame Indif. _ 


ferency, and ill Breeding, as if we were all marry'd to 
'em. 

Lady Fidg. She ſays true, *tis an errant Shame Wo- 
men of Quality ſhou'd be ſo ſlighted ; methinks, Birth, 
Birth, ſhou'd go for ſomething; 1 have known Men ad- 
mired, courted, and follow'd for their Titles only. 

Squeam. Ay, one wou'd think Men of Honour ſhou'd 
not love, no more than marry, out of their own Rank 

Dain, Fie, fie upon 'em, they are come to think 
croſs Breeding for themſelves beſt, as well as for their 
Dogs and Horſes. | Lady 
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Horn. That ſhe has none elſewhere ——= { Aſide. 
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Lady Fidg. They are Dogs and Horſes for't. 

Squeam. One wou'd think, if not for Love, for Va- 
nity a little, 

Dain. Nay, they do ſatisfy their Vanity upon us ſome- 
times; and are kind to us in their Report, tell all the 
World they lie with us. yy | | 
Lady Fidg. Damn'd Raſcals, that we ſhou'd be only 
wrong'd by 'em; to report a Man has had a Perſon, 
when he has not had a Perſon, is the greateſt Wrong 
1n the whole World, that can be done to a Perſon. 

Squeam. Well, *tis an errant ſhame, noble . Perſons 
ſhou'd be ſo wrong'd and neglected. 

Lady Fidg. But ſtill'tis an erranter ſhame for a noble 
Perſon, to neglect her own Honour, and defame her 
_ noble Perſon, with little inconſiderable Fellows, 
oh! 

Dain. I ſupoſe the Crime againſt our Honour, is the 
ſame with a Man of Quality as with another. 

Lady Fidg. How! no ſure, the Man of Quality is 
likeſt one's Husband, and therefore the Fault ſhou'd 
be the leſs. | 

Dain, But then the Pleaſure ſhou'd be the leſs, = 

Lady Fidg. Fie, fie, fie, for ſhame, Siſter, whither ſhall 
we ramble? Be continent in your Diſcourſe, or J ſhall 
hate you. | 

Dain. Beſides an Intrigue is ſo much the more noto- 
rious for the Man's Quality. 

Squeam. Tis true, no body takes Notice of a private 
Man, and therefore with him 'tis more ſecret ; and the 
Crime's the leſs when 'tis not known. 

Lady Fidg. You ſay true; ifaith, I think you are 
in the right on't: 'Tis not an Injury to a Husband, till 


it be an Injury to our Honours; ſo that a Woman of 


Honour loſes no Honour with a private Perſon; and to 

ſay Truth 

Dain. So the little Fellow is grown a private Perſon 

with her [Apart to Squeam. 

Lady Pidg. But ſtil} my dear, dear Honour 
Enter Sir Jaſper, Horner, Dorilant. 

Sir Jaſp. Ay, my dear, dear of Honour, thou haſt 


— 


Lady 
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Lady Fidg. Oh, what d'ye mean to bring in theſe up- 
on us? 
Dain. Foh! theſe are as bad as Wits. 
$1ueam. Foh! 
Lady F.dg. Let us leave the Room. 


Sir Jaſp. Stay, ſtay, faith to tell you the naked 
Truth 1 | 


5 Fidg. Fie, Sir Jaſper, do not uſe that Word 
Na E * N 

Sir Jaſp. Well, well, in ſhort 1 have Buſineſs at 
IVhitehall, and cannot go to the Play with you, therefore 
wou'd have you go | 

Lady Fidg. With thoſe two to a Play? 

Sir Jaſp. No, not with Cother, but with Mr. Horner, 
there can be no more Scandal to go with him, than with 
Mr. Tattle, or Maſter Limberham. | 

Lady Fidg. With that nafty Fellow! no=—no, 

Sir Jaſp Nay, prithee, Dear, hear me. 

[Whiſpers to Lady Fidg, 
Horn, Ladies, [Horner, Dorilant drawing near 


| Squeamiſh and Daint, 
Dain. Stand off. 


Squeam. Do not approach us. | 

Dain. You herd with the Wits, you are Obſceniiy 
all over. | | 

Szueam. And I wou'd as ſoon look upon a Picture of 
Adam and Eve, without Fig-leaves, as any of you, if 
I cou'd help it, therefore keep off, and do not make us 
fs 

Dor. What a Devil are theſe? 

Horn. Why, theſe are Pretenders to Honour, as Cri- 
ticks to Wit, only by cenſuring others; and as every 
raw, peeviſh, out of-humour'd, affected, dull, Tea-drink- 
ing, Arithmetical Fop ſets up for a Wit, by railing at 
Men of Senſe, ſo theſe for Honour, by railing at the 
Court, and Ladies of as great Honour as Quality. | 

Sir Jaſ. Come, Mr. Herner. I muſt deſire you to go 


with theſe Ladies to he ay, Sir. 


. Horn. I! Sir. 
Sir Faſd. Av, ay, come, Sir. | 
Horn. L tak beg your Pardon, Sir, and theirs, I will 
not be fen mens Company i publick again for 
the World. Sir 
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Sir Jaſp. Ha, ha, ſtrange Averſion ! : 

Squeam. No, he's for Womens Company in private, 

Sir Jaſp. He poor Man he ha, ha, ha. 

Dain. Tis a greater Shame amongſt leud Fellows to 
be ſeen in virtuous Women's Company, than for the 
Women to be ſeen with them. nn 

Horn. Indeed, Madam, the time was I only hated vir- 
tuous Women, but now I hate the other too; I beg 
your Pardon, Ladies. | x 

Lady Fidg. You are very obliging, Sir, becauſe we 
wou'd not be troubled with you. | 

Sir Jaſp. In ſober Sadneſs, he ſhall go. 

Dor. Nay, if he wo' not, I am ready to wait upon 
the Ladies, and I think I am the fitter Man. 

Sir Faſp. You, Sir, no, 1 thank you for that—Maſter 


Horner is a privileg'd Man amongſt the virtuous Ladies, 


"twill be a great while before you are ſo; He, he, he, 
he's my Wife's Gallant, he, he, he; no, pray withdraw, 
Sir, for as I take it, the virtuous Ladies have no Buſineſs 
with you, 


Dor. And JI am ſure he can have none with them; 


"tis ſtrange a Man can't come amongſt virtuous Women 
now, but upon the ſame Terms as Men are admitted in- 


to the great Twrk's Seraglio: But Heavens keep me from 


being an Hombre Player with 'em. But where is Pineh- 


— . Exit Dorilant. 

Sir Jaſp. Come, come, Man, what avoid the ſweet So- 
ciety of Woman- kind? That ſweet, ſoft, gentle, tame, 
noble Creature Woman, made for Man's Companion 
_. Horn. So is that ſoft, gentle, tame, and more noble 
Creature a Spaniel, and has all their Tricks; can fawn, 
lie down, ſuffer beating, and fawn the more; barks at 
your Friends when they come to ſee you, makes your 
Bed hard, gives you Fleas, and the Mange ſometimes : 
And all the Difference is, the Spaniel's the more faithful 
Animal, and fawns but upon one Maſter, | 

Sir Jaſp. Heb, he, he. 

Squeam. O, the rude Beaſt ! 

Dain, Inſolent Brute! | 

Lady Fidg. Brute! ſtinking, mortify'd, rotten French 


Wether, to dare | 
3 Sir Faſp. 
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Sir Faſp. Hold, an't pleaſe your Ladiſhip: For ſhame, 
Maſter Horner, your Mother was a Woman—— 

Now ſhall I never reconcile 'em. [ Aſide. 


Hark you, Madam, take my Advice in your Anger: You 


know you often want one to make up your droſing Pack 
of Hombre Players, and you may cheat him eaſily; for 
he's an ill Gameſter, and conſequently loves Play. Be- 
ſides, you know you have but two old civil Gentlemen 
(with ſtinking Breaths too) to wait upon you abroad; 
take in the third into your Service: The other are but 
crazy; and a Lady ſhou'd have a ſupernumerary Gen- 
tleman-Uſher as a ſupernumerary Coach-Horſe, leſt 
ſometimes you ſhou'd be forc'd to ſtay at home. 

Lady Fidg. But are you ſure he loves Play, and bas 
Money. 

Sir Jaſp. He loves Play as much as you, and has Mo- 
ney, as much as I. | 

Lady Fidg. Then I am contented to make him pay for 
his Scurrility : Money makes up in a meaſure all other 
Wants in Men—Thoſe whom we cannot make hold for 


Gailants, we make fine. | LAſide. 
Sir Jaſp. So, ſo; now to mollify, to wheedle him, 
' [ Aſide, 


Maſter Horner, will you never keep civil Company? me- 
thinks 'tis time now, ſince you are only fit for them. 
Come, come, Man, you muſt e'en fall to viſiting our 
Wives, eating at our Tables, drinking Tea with our vir- 


tuous Relations after Dinner, dealing Cards to 'em, read- 


ing Plays and Gazettes to em, picking Fleas out of their 
Smocks for 'em, collecting Receipts, new Songs, Wo- 
men, Pages, and Footmen for 'em. 

Horn. 1 hope they'll afford me better Employment, 


Sir Jaſp. Heh, he, he; 'tis fit you know your Work 
before you come into your Place: And ſince you are un- 
provided of a Lady to flatter, and a good Houſe to eat 
at, pray frequent mine, and call my Wife Miſtreſs, and 
ſhe ſhall call you Gallant, according to the Cuſtom, 

Horn, Who, | | | 

Sir Jaſp. Faith, thou ſha't for my ſake; come for my 
ſake only. | | 
Horn. For your fake—— ö 

Sir 
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Sir Faſp. Come, come, here's 3 Gameſter for you; 
let him be a little familiar ſometimes, nay, what if a lit- 


_ tle rude? Gameſters may be rule Mich Ladies, you 


know. : 

Lady Fidg. Yes; loſing Gameſters have a Privilege 
with Women, | | | 

Horn. 1 always thought the contrary, that the win- 
ning Gameſter had moſt Privilege with Women; for 
when you have loſt your Money to a Man , you'll loſe 
any thing you have, all you have, they ſay, and he may 
you as he pleaſes, 

Sir Jaſp. Heb, he, he; well, win or loſe you ſhall 
have your Liberty with her. | 


Lady Fidg. As he behaves himſelf; and for your ſake 


11 give him AJmittance and Freedom. 

Horn. All forts of Freedom, Madam? 

Sir Jafp. Ay, ay, ay, all ſorts of Freedom thou canſt 
take; And ſo go to her, begin thy new Employment; 
wheedle her, jeſt with her, and be better acquainted one 


with another. 


Horn. I think I know her already ; therefore may 
venture with her my Secret for her's. [ Afide, 
[Horner and Lady Fidget whiſper. 


Sir Jaſp. Siſter Cuz, I have provided an innocent Play- 


Fellow for you there, 
Dain, Who, he! 
Squeam. There's a Play-Fellow, indeed! 

Sir Jaſp. Yes ſure : What, he is good enough to 
play at Cards, Blindman's-Buff, or the Fool with ſome- 
times, 

Squeam. Fol! we'll have no ſuch Plaj-Fellows, 

Dain. No, Sir; you ſhan't chuſe Play-Fellows for us, 
we thank you, 

Sir Jaſp. Nay, pray hear me. 


[Whiſpering to them. 

Lady F'dg. But, poor Gentleman, cou'd you be ſo ge- 
nerous, ſo truly a Man of Honour, as for the ſakes of 
us Women of Honour, to cauſe yourſelf to be reported 


no Man? No Man! and to ſuffer yourſelf the greaeſt 


Shame that cou'd fall upon a Man, that none might fall 
upon us Women by your Converſation; But indeed, Sir, 


as perfectly, perfectly the ſame Man as before your go- 


ing 


eu 
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ing into France, Sir? as perfectly, perfectly, Sir? 
Horn, As perfectly, perfectly, Madam: Nay, I ſcorn 


you ſhou'd take my Word; 1 deſire to be try'd only, 


Madam, | 

Lady Fidg. Well, that's ſpoken again like a Man of 
Honour; All Men of Honour deſire to come to the Teſt. 
But indeed, generally you Men report ſuch things of 
yourſelves, one does not know how or whom to believe; 
and it is come to that paſs, we dare not take your Words 
no more than your Taylors, without ſome ſtaid Servant 
of yours be bound with you. But I have ſo ſtrong 2 
Faith in your Honour, dear, dear noble Sir, that I'd for- 
feit mine for yours at any time, dear Sir. _ 

Horn. No, Madam, you ſhou'd not need to forfeit it 


for me; I bave given you Security already to ſave you 


barmleſs, my late Reputation being ſo well known im 
the World, Madam. | 2 
Lady Fidg. But if upon any future Falling-out, or up- 
on a Suſpicion of my taking the Truſt out of your Hands, 
to employ ſome other, you yourſelf ſhou'd betray your 
Truſt, dear Sir? 1 mean, if you'll give me leave to ſpealy 
obſcenely, you might tell, dear Sir, 
Horn. If I did, no body wou'd believe me: The Re- 
putation of Impotency is as hardly recover'd again in the 
World, as that of Cowardice, dear Madam. 


Lady Fidg. Nay then, as one may ſay, you may da 


your worſt, dear, dear Sir. 
Sir Jaſp. Come, is your Ladyſhip reconciled to him 


yet? have you agreed on matters? For I muſt be gong 


to Whitehall. 

Lady Fidg. Why indeed, Sir Jaſper, Maſter Horner is 
a thouſand, thouſand times a better Man than I thoughe 
him. Couſin Squeamiſh, Siſter Dainty, I can name him 
now: Truly, not long ago, you know, 1 thought his 
very Name Obſcenity; and I wou'd as ſoon have laia 
with him as have nam'd him, : 

Sir Jaſp. Very likely, poor Madam, 

Dain, I believe it. 

Squeam. No doubt on't. 3 

Sir Jaſp. Well, well that your Lady ſhip is as vir- 
tuous as any ſhe——] know, and him all the Town 
knows — heb, he, he: 3 now you like him, 
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get you gone to your Buſineſs together, go, go to your 
Buſineſs, 1 ſay, Pleaſure, whilſt I go to my Plealure, 
Buſineſs. 

Lady Fidg. Come then, dear Gallant, 
Horn. Come away, my deareſt Miſtreſs. 

Sir Jaſp. So, ſo; why, *ts as I'd have it. 

[Exit Sir Jaſper, 
Horn. And as I'd have it. 


Lady Fidg. Who for his Buſineſs, from his Wife will run, 
Takes the beſt Care to have her Bus'neſs done. 
| [Exeunt omnes. 
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I. 
| Alithea and Mrs. Pinchwife. 
Alith. (NISTER, what ails you? you are grown me- 
lancholy. | 
Mrs. Pinch. Wou'd it not make any one melancholy, 
to ſee you go every Day fluttering about abroad, whilſt 


I muſt ſtay at home like a poor lonely ſullen Bird in a 
Cage ? 5 
Alith. Ay, Siſter; but you came young, and juſt from 
the Neſt to your Cage; fo that I thought you lik'd it, 
and cou'd be as chearful in't as others that took their 
Flight themſelves early, and are hopping abroad in the 
Open Air. 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, I confeſs I was quiet enough, till 
my Husband told me what pure Lives the Lenden Ladies 
live abroad, with their Dancing, Meetings, and Jun- 
quetings, and dreſs'd every Day in their beſt Gowns 
and I warrant you, play at Nine-Pins every Day of the 
Week, ſo they do. | 

Enter Mr. Pinchwife. 

Mr. Pinch. Come, what's here to do! you are put- 
ting the Town-Pleaſures in her Head, and ſetting her 
a-longing. | 

Alith. Yes, after Nine-Pins : You ſuffer none to give 
her thoſe Longings you mean, bu: yourſelf. 
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Mr. Pinch, I tell her of the Vanities of the Town like 
a Confeſlor. | | 3 

Alith. A Confeſſor! Juſt ſuch a Confeſſor, as he that 
by forbidding a filly Hoſtler to greaſe the Horſe's Teeth, 
taught him to do't. 

Mr. Pinch, Come, Miſtreſs Plippant, good Precepts 
are loſt when bad Examples are ſtill before us: The Li- 
berty you take abroad makes her hanker after it, and 
out of humour at home: Poor Wretch! ſhe deſired not 


to come to London; I wou'd bring her. 


Alith. Very well. | | 

Mr. Pinch, She has been this Week in Town, and 
never deſired till this Afternoon to go abroad. 

Alith. Was ſhe not at a Play yeſterday? 

Mr. Pinch. Les; but ſhe ne'er ask'd me: I was my- 


ſelf the Cauſe of her going. 


A'ith, Then if ſhe ask you again, you are the Cauſe 
of her asking, and not my Example. 

Mr, Pinch, Well, to-morrow Night I ſhall be rid of 
you; and the next Day before 'tis Light, ſhe and I'll be 
rid of the Town, and my dreadful Apprehenſions. Come, 
be not melancholy; for thou ſhalt go into the Country 
after to morrow, Deareſt, 

Alith. Great Comfort! 

, Mrs, Pinch. Piſh, what d'ye tell me of the Country 
or. N 

Mr. Pinch, How's this! what, piſh at the Country? 

Mrs. Pinch. Let me alone, I am not well. 

Mr. Pinch. O, if that be all what ails my Deareſt? 

Mrs. Pinch, Truly, I don't know: But I have not 
been well ſince you told me there was a Gallant at the 
Play in love with me. | 

Mr, Pinch, HA | 

Alith. That's by my Example too! 

Mr. Pinch, Nay, if you are not well, but are ſo con- 
cern'd, becauſe a leud Fellow chanced to lye, and ſay 
he lik'd you, you'll make me ſick too. | 

Mrs, Pinch, Of what Sickneſs ? | 


Mr. Pinch. O, of that which is worſe than the Plague, 
Jealouſy. . 


Mrs, Pinch. Piſh, you jeer ; Pm fure there's no ſuch 
Diſeaſe in our Receipt-Book at home, | 
— | SE. Mr. 
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Mr. Pinch. No, thou never met'ſt with it, poor Inno- 
cent Well, it thou cuckold me, 'twill be my own 
fault for Cuckolds and Baſtards are generally Makers 
of their own Fortune. : C [4ſade. 

Mrs. Pinch, Well, but pray, Bud, let's go to a Play 
to night. 3 

Mr. Pinch. Tis juſt done, ſhe comes from it: But 
why are you ſo eager to ſee a Play? 

Mrs, Pinch. Faith, Dear, not that I care one Pin for 
their talk there; but I like to look upon the Player- 
Men, and wou'd ſee, if I cou'd, the Gallant you ſay 
loves me: That's all, dear Bud. 

Mr. Pinch. Is that all, dear Bud? 

Alith. This proceeds from my Example! 

Mrs. Pinch, But if the Play be done, let's go abroad 
bowever, dear Bud ? 

Mr. Pinch. Come have a little Patience, and thou 
malt go into the Country on Friday. | 

Mrs. Pinch. Therefore I wou'd ſee firſt ſome Sights, to 
tell my Neighbours of: Nay, Iwill go abroad, that's once, 
Alith. I'm the Cauſe of this deſire too! 

Mr. Pinch. But now I think on't, who, who was the 
Cauſe of Horner's coming to my Lodging to day ? That 
was you. 5 

Alith, No, you, becauſe you wou'd not let him ſee 
your handſome Wife out of your Lodging, 


— 1 


Mrs. Pinch. Why, O Lord! did the Gentleman come 


hither to ſee me indeed ? | | 
Mr. Pinch. No, no,. — You are not the Cauſe of 
that damn'd Queſtion too, Miſtreſs Althea? — (Well, 
ſhe's in the right of it: He is in love with my Wife 
and comes after her tis ſo— But I'll nip 
bis Love in the Bud; leſt he ſhou'd follow us into the 
Country, and break his Chariot-Wheel near our Houſe, 
on purpoſe for an Excuſe to come tot. But I think I 
know the Town.) ¶Aſide. 
Mrs. Pinch. Come, pray Bud, let's go abroad before 
*tis late; for I will go, that's flat and plain. 
Mr. Pinch, So! the Obſtinacy already of the Town- 
Wife; and I muſt, whilſt ſhe's here, humour her like 
ene. | | (Aſides 
Siſter, 
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Siſter, how ſhall we do, that ſhe may not be ſeen, or 
known ? | 

Alith, Let her put on her Mask, 

Mr. Pinch. Pſhaw, a Mask makes People but the more 
inquiſitive, and is as ridiculous a Diſguiſe as a Stage- 
Beard: Her Shape, Stature, Habit, will be known. 
And if we ſhou'd meet with Horner, he wou'd be fure 
to take acquaintance with us, muſt wiln her Joy, kits 
ber, talk to her, leer upon her, and the Devil and all. 
No, I'll not uſe her to a Mask, "tis dangerous; for 
Masks have made more Cuckolds than the beſt Faces that 

eyer were known. | 

Alith, How will you do then? | | 

Mrs, Pinch. Nay, ſhall we go? The Exchange will 
be ſhut; and I have a mind to ſee that. | 

Mr. Pinch. So I have it Pl dreſs her up in 
the Suit we are to carry down to her Brother, little Sir 
James: nay, I underſtand the Town-Tricks. Come, 
let's go dreſs her: A Mask! no A Woman mask'd, 
like a cover'd Diſh, gives a Man Curioſity and Appetite z 
when, it may be, uncover'd, *rwou'd turn his Stomach z 
No, no. | 

Alith. Indeed your Compariſon is ſomething a greaſy 
one: But J had a gentle Gallant, us'd to fay, A Beauty 
mask'd, like the Sun in Eclipſe, gathers together more 
Gazers than if it ſhin'd out, [Exeuntse 


The Scene changes to the New Exchange, 


Enter Horner, Harcourt, Dorilant, 

Dor. Engag'd to Women, and not ſup with us! 

Horn, Ay, a pox on 'em all. 5 

Harc. You were much a more reaſonable Man in the 
Morning, and had as noble Reſolutions againſt *em, as 
a Widower of a Week's Liberty. 

Dor. Did I ever think to ſee you keep company with 
Women in vain ? 7 

Horn, In vain! no 
be reveng'd on 'em. 

Harc. Now your Sting is gone, you look'd in the 
Box amongſt all thoſe Women, like a Droge in the 
Hive; all upon you, ſhov'd and ill us'd by 'em all, and 
thruſt from one ſide to t'other, | 

* Dora 
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Dor. Yet he muſt be buzzing amongſt 'em ſtill, like 
Other beetle-headed liquoriſh Drones : Avoid 'em, and 
hate 'em, as they hate you. 

Horn. Becauſe I do hate em, and wou'd hate 'em yet 
more, I'll frequent 'em. You may ſee by Marriage, no- 
thing makes a Man hate a Woman more, than her con- 
ſtant Converſation. In ſhort, I converſe with *em, as 
you do with rich Fools, to lauyh at 'em, and uſe em 
_ 

Dor. But I wou'd no more ſup with Women, unleſs 
I cou'd lie with 'em, than ſup with a rich Coxcomb, un- 
leſs I could cheat him. | 

Horn. Yes; I have known thee ſup with a Fool for 
his Drinking; if he cou'd ſet out your Hand that way 
only, you were fatisfy'd, and if he were a wine-{wallows- 
ing Mouth, 'twas enough. 

Harc. Yes, a Man drinks often with a Fool, as he 
toſſes with a Marker, only to keep his Hand in uſe. But 
do the Ladies drink ? 

Horn. Yes, Sir; and I ſhall have the Pleaſure at leaſt 


of laying 'em flat with a Bottle, and bring as much Scan- 


dal that way upon 'em, as formerly rother, 


Harc. Perhaps you may prove as weak a Brother a- 


mong 'em that way, as t'other. 


Dor. Fob, drinking with Women is as unnatural as 
ſcolding with 'em: But 'tis a Pleaſure of decay'd For- 


nicators, and the baſeſt way of quenching Love. 

Parc, Nay, *tis drowning Love, inſtead of quench- 
Ing it: But leave us fo: civil Women too! 

Dor, Ay, when he can't be the better for 'em: We 
hardly pardon a Man that leaves his Friend for a Wench, 
and that's a pretty lawful Call. 

Horn, Faith, I wou'd not leave you for 'em, if they 
wou'd not drink. . 

Dor. Who wou'd diſappoint his Company at Lewis's 
for a Goſlipping ? | | 

Harc Foh, Wine and Women good apart, together 
are as nauſeous as Sack and Sugar, But hark you, 
Sir, before you go, a little of your Advice; an old 


maim'd General, when unfit for Action, is fitteſt for 


Counſel: I have other Deſigns upon Women than eating 


and drinking with them; I am in loye with Sparkiſh*s 
f — | | Miſtreſs, 
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Miſtreſs, whom he is to marry to morrow; Now how 
ſhall I get her ? | 
Enter Sparkiſh, looking about, 

Horn, Why here comes one will help you to her. 
Uurc. He! he, I tell you, is my Rival, and will hin- 
der my Love. | 

Horn, No; a fooliſh Rival and a jealous Husband aſ- 
{iſt their Rival's deſigns ; for they are ſure to make their 
Women hate them, which 1s the firſt ſtep to their Love 
for another Man, | | | 

Harc, But I cannot come near his Miſtreſs, but in 
his Company, | h | | 

Horn. Still the better for you; for Fools are moſt ea- 
ſily cheated when they themſelves are Acceſſaries: And 
he is to be bubbled of his Miſtreſs as of his Money, the 
common Miſtreſs, by keeping him Company. 

Spark. Who is that, that is to be bubbled ? Faith, let 
me ſnack; 1 han't met with a Bubble fince Chriſtmas. 
Gad, I think Bubbles are like their Brother Wogodcocks, 
go out with the Cold Weather. 

Farc. A pox, he did not hear all I hope, 
| [Mart to Horner. 

Sark. Come, you bubbling Rogues you, where do 
we ſup Oh, Harcourt, my Miſtreis tells me you have 
been making fierce Love to her all the Play long: Hah, 
ha But I | | 

Harc, I make Love to her! 

Spark, Nay, I forgive thee ; for 1 think I know thee, 
and I know her, but I am ſure I know myſelf. 

Harc. Did ſhe tell you ſo? I fee all Women are like 
theſe of the Exchange; who, to enhance the Price of 
their Commodities, report to their fond Cuſtomers Offers 
which were never made 'em. 

Horn, Ay, Women are apt tell before the Intrigue, 
as Men after it, and fo ſhew themſelves the vainer Sex. 
But haſt thou a Miſtreſs, Sparkiſp ? 'Tis as hard for me 
to believe it, as that thou ever hadſt a Bubble, as you 


bragg'd juſt now. 


F ark. O, your Servant, Sir: Are you at your Raillery, 
Sir? But we are ſome of us before-hand with you to 
day at the Play: The Wits were ſomething bold with 
You, Sir; did you not here us laugh? 
| | H 4 Her. 
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Horn, Yes: But 1 thought you had gone to Plays, to 
Taugh at the Poet's Wit, not at your own. 

Spark. Your Servant, Sir: No, I thank you. Gad 
I go to a Play, as to a Country Treat; 1 carry my own 
Wine to one, and my own Wit to t'other, or elſe I'm 
ſure I ſhou'd not be merry at either : and the Reaſon 
why we are ſo often louder than the Players, is, becauſe 
we think we ſpeak more Wir, and ſo become the Poet's 
Rivals in his Audience : For to tell you the Truth, we 
hate the ſilly Rogues; nay, ſo much, that we find fault 
even with their Baudy upon the Stage, whilſt we talk no- 
thing elſe in the Pit as loud. 

Horn. But why ſhould'ſt thou hate the filly Poets? 
thou haſt too much Wit to be one; and they, like 
Whores, are only hated by each other: And thou doſt 
ſcorn Writing, I'm ſure. 

Spark. Tes; I'd have you to know I ſcorn Writing: 
But Women ! Women, that make Men do all fooliſh 


' Things, make 'em write Songs too. Every body does 


it: *Tis e'en as common wich Lovers as playing with 
Fans; and youcan no more he!p rhyming to your Phillis, 
than drinking to your Prillis. - 
Harc. Nay, Poetry in Love is no more to be avoided 
than Jealouſy. | 
Dor. But the Poets damn'd your Songs, did they? 
Hark. Damn the Poets; they have turn'd them into 
Burleſque, as they call it: That Burleſque is a Hocus-Po- 
cus Trick they have got, which, by the virtue of Hictius 
doctius topfy turvey, they make a wiſe and witty Man in 
the World, a Fool upon the Stage you know not how: 
And 'tis therefore I hate 'em too, for I know not but it 
may be my own Cale; for they'll put a Man into a Play 
for looking a- ſquint. Their Predeceſſors were contented 
to make Serving-men only their Stage Fools: but theſe 
Rogues muſt have Gentlemen, with a pox to 'em, nay, 
Knights; and, indeed, you ſhall hardly ſee a Fool upon 
the Stage, but he's a Knight. And to tell you the Truth, 
they have kept me theſe ſix Years from being a Knight 
in earneſt, for fear of being Knighted in a Play, and 
dubb'd a Fool, 
Dor. Blame 'em not, they muſt follow their Copy, 
the Age. | 
Hare. 
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Harc. But why ſhou'dſt thou be afraid of being in a 
Play, who expoſe yourſelf every day in the Play-Houſes, 
and at Publick Places? | | 
Horn, 'Tis but being on the Stage, inſtead of ſtand- 
ing on a Bench in the Pit. 

Dor. Don't you give Money to Painters to draw you 
like? And are you afraid of your Pictures at length in a 
Play-Houſe, where all your Miſtreſſes may ſee you? 

Spark, A pox, Painters don't draw the Small Pox or 
Pimples in one's Face. Come, damn all your filly Au- 
thors whatever, all Books and Bookſellers, by the World; 

and all Readers, courteous or uncourteous, 

HFarc. But who comes here, Sparkiſh © 
Enter Mr. Pinchwife, and his Wife in Man's Clothes, 
| Alithea, Lucy her Maid. | 

Sark. Oh hide me: There's my Miſtreſs too. 

(Sparkiſh hides himſelf behind Harcourt. 

Harc. She ſees you. | 

Spark. But I will not ſee her: Tis time to go to- 
Whitehall, and 1 muſt not fail the Drawing-Room. 

Harc. Pray, firſt carry me, and reconcile me to her. 
a POR Another time ; Faith, the King will have: 

upp'd. 5 

Harc. Not with the worſe Stomach for thy Abſence :. 
Thou art one of thoſe Fools that think their Attendance 
at the King's meals as neceſlary as his Phyſicians, when 
you are more troubleſome to him than his Doctors, or. 
his Doge, | 

Spark. Pſhaw, 1 know my Intereſt, Sir; prithee hide: 
me. 

Horn. Your Servant, Pinchwife, —— What, he knows 
us not 

Mr. Pinch, Come along, lo hs Wife aſide. 

Mrs. Pinch, Pray, have you any Ballads? give me ſix- 
penny worth. | 

Claſp. We have no Ballads, 

Mrs. Pinch, Then give me Covent- Garden Drollery, 
and a Play or two Oh, here's Tarugo's Wiles, and 
the Slighted Maiden; I'll have them. 

Mr. Pinch. No; Plays are not for your Reading :. 
Come along; will you diſcover your ſelf? 

> [Apart to her. 
H 5 | H-77;. 
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Horn. Who is that pretty Youth with kim, Sparkiſh ? 

Spark. I believe his Wife's Brother, becauſe he's 

ſomething like her: But I never ſaw her but once. 

Horn. Extremely handſome; I have ſeen a Face like 

it too. Let us follow 'em. | : 

LZæeunt Mr. Pinchwife, Mrs, Pinchwife, Alithea, Lucy ; 
Horner, Dorilant following them. 

Harc. Come, Sparkiſh, your Miſtreſs ſaw you, and 
will be angry you go not to her: Beſides, I wou'd fain 
| be reconcil'd to her, which none but you can do, dear 
| Friend. 

Sark. Well, that's a better Reaſon, dear Friend: I 
wou'd not go near her now for hers or my own ſake ; 
but I can deny you nothing: For tho I have known 
thee a great while, never go, if I do not love thee as 
well as a new Acquaintance, 

Harc. IJ am oblig'd to you indeed. dear Friend: I 
wou'd be well with her, only to be well with thee till 
for theſe Ties to Wives uſually diſſolve all Ties to Friends. 
1 wou'd be contented ſhe ſhou'd enjoy you a-nights, but 


I wou'd have you to myſelf a-days as I have bad, dear 


Friend, | 

Spark, And thou ſhalt enjoy me a-days, dear, dear 
Friend, never ſtir; and Ill be divorced from her, ſooner 
than from thee : Come along 

Harc. So, we are hard put to't, when we make our 
Rival our Procurer ; but neither ſhe nor her Brother, 
wou'd let me come near her now: When all's done, a 
Rival is the beſt Cloak to ſteal to a Miſtreſs under, with- 
out Suſpicion ; and when we have once got to her as we 
deſire, we throw him off like other Cloaks. [Aſide. 

> Exit Sparkiſn, and Harcourt following him. 

Re-enter Mr, Pinchwife, Mrs. Pinchwife in Mays Clothes, 

Mr. Pinch, Siſter, if you will not go, we muſt leave 
vou — 8 [79 Alithea. 
The Fool her Gallant and ihe will muſter up all the young 
Saunterers of this Place, and they will leave their dear 
Sem] ſtreſſes to follow us: What a Swarm of Cuckolds 
and Cuckold-Makers are here? _ [ 4fide. 
Come, let's. be gone, Miſtreſs Margery. 

Mrs, Pinch. Don't you believe that I han't half my 
Belly full of Sights yet? ED 
| 1 Mr. 
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Mr. Pinch, Then walk this way. 

Mrs. Pinch, Lord, what a power of braye Signs are 
here ? Stay the Bull's-Head, the Ram's-Head, and 
the Stag's-Head, Dear | 

Mr. Pinch, Nay, if every Husband's proper Sign here 
were viſible, they wou'd be all alike, 

Mrs. Pinch, What d'ye mean by that, Bud? 

Mr. Pinch, Tis no matter no matter, Bud. 

Mrs. Pinch. Pray tell me: Nay, I will know. 

Mr. Pinch, They wou'd be all Bulls, Stags, and Rams- 


Heads, FExeunt Mr. Pinchwife, Mrs. Pinchwife. 
Re-enter Sparkiſh, Harcourt, Alithea, Lucy, at other 
| Door. 


Spark. Come, dear Madam, for my ſake you ſhall be 
reconciled to him, | | 


Alith. For your ſake I hate him. 

Harc. That's ſomething too cruel, Madam, to hate 
me for his ſake. | 

Spark. Ay indeed, Madam, to9, too cruel to me, ta 
hate my Friend for my fake, 

Alith. I hate him becauſe he is your Enemy; and you 
ought to hate him too, for making Love to me, if you 
love me. 

Spark, That's a good one! I hate a Man for loving 
you! If he did love you, 'tis but what he can't help; 
and *tis your Fault, not his, if he admires you. I hate 
a Man for being of my Opinion! I'll ne'er do't, by the 
World. | | 

Alith, Is it for your Honour, or mine, to ſuffer a 
Man to make Love to me, who am to marry you to- 
morrow ? | | 

Spark, Is it for your Honour, or mine, to have me 
jealous ? that he makes Love to you, is a ſign you are 
handſome z and that I am not jealous, is a fign you are 
virtuous : That I think is for your Honour, 

Alith, But *tis your Honour too, I am concerned 
for, | 

Harc. But why, deareſt Madam, will you be more 
concern'd for his Honour than he is himſelf 2 Let his 
Honour alone, for my fake and his. He, he has no 
Honour „ 

Sark. How's that? 
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Harc. But what my dear Friend can guard himſelf. 

Spark. O ho that's right again. 

Harc. Your care of his Honour argues his Neglect of 
it, which is no Honour to my dear Friend here; There- 
fore once more, let his Honour go which way it will, 
dear Madam. | 

Spark, Ay, ay; were it for my Honour to marry a 
Woman whoſe Virtue 1 ſuſpected, and cou'd not truſt 


| her in a Friend's Hands? 


Alith. Are you not afraid to loſe me? 

Harc. He afraid to loſe you, Madam! No, no—=-— 
you may ſee how the moſt eſtimable and moſt glorious 
Creature in the World is valu'd by him: Will you not 
ſee it ? 


Spark. Right, honeſt Frank, I have that noble Value 


for her, that I cannot be jealous of her. 

Alith. You miſtake him: He means you care not for 
me, nor who has me. | 

Spark. Lord, Madam, I ſee you are jealous : Will you 


reſt a poor Man's Meaning from his Words? 


Alith. You aſtoniſh me, Sir, with your want of Jea- 
Jouſy. | 

Spark, And you make me giddy, Madam, with your 
Jealouſy and Fears, and Virtue and Honour; *Gad, I 
ſee Virtue makes a Woman as troubleſome as a little 
Reading or Learning. | 

Alith. Monſtrous ! | RE 

Lucy. Well, to ſee what eaſy Husbands theſe Women 


of Quality can meet with! a poor Chamber-maid can 


never have ſuch Lady-like Luck, Beſides, he's thrown 
2way upon her; She'll make no uſe of her Fortune, her 
Bleſſing, none to a Gentleman, for a pure Cuckold; for 
it requires good Breeding to be a Cuckold. [ Behind, 


Alith, I tell you then plainly, he purſues me to marry | 
ig me. : 


Spark. Paw —— 

Harc. Come, Madam, you ſee you ſtrive in vain to 
make him jealous of me: My dear Friend is the kindeſt 
Creature in tbe World to me. 

Spark, Poor Fellow. | 

Harc. But his Kindneſs only is not enough for me, 
without your Fayour, your good Opinion, dear Madam: 

| *Tis 
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'Tis that muſt perfect my Happineſs. Good Gentleman, 
he believes all I ſay: wou'd you wou'd do ſo. Jea- 
lous of me! I wou'd not wrong him nor you for the 
World. | „„ 
Spark, Look you there: Hear him, hear him, and do 
not walk away ſo. 
[Alithea walls careleſly to and fro. 
Harc. I love you, Madam, fo ——— 
Spark. How's that! Nay ——— now you begin to 
go too far indeed. | 
Harc. So much, I confeſs, I ſay, I love you, that I 
wou'd not have you miſerable, and caſt yourſelf away 
upon ſo unworthy and inconſiderable a Thing, as what 
you ſee here. | 
[Clapping his Hand on his Breaſt, points at Sparkiſh. 
Spark, No, faith, I believe thou wou'dſt not, now 
his Meaning is plain; but I knew before thou wou'dſt 
not wrong me, nor her. | f 
Harc. No, no, Heavens forbid the Glory of her Sex 
ſhou'd fall fo low, as into the Embraces of ſuch a con- 
temptible Wretch, the leaſt of Mankind my dear 
Friend here I injure him. [Embracing Sparkiſh, 
Alith. Very well. | 
Spark, No, no, dear Friend, I knew it : Madam you 
ſee he will rather wrong himſelf than me in giving him- 
ſelf ſuch Names. 
Alith. Do not you underſtand him yet ? 
Spark, Yes, how modeſtly he ſpeaks of himſelf, poor 
Fellow ! | | 
Alith. Methinks he ſpeaks impudently of yourſelf, ſince 
— before yourſelf too; infomuch that I can no 
longer ſuffer his ſcurrilous Abuſiveneſs to you, no"more 
than his Love to me. [Cffers to go, 
Spark, Nay, nay, Madam, pray ſtay, his Love to 
you ! Lord, Madam, has he not ſpoke yet plain e- 


\ nough? 


Alith. Yes indeed, I ſhou'd think fo, | 
Spark. Well then, by the World, a Man can't ſpeak 
civily to a Woman now, but preſently ſhe ſays, he 
makes Love to her: Nay, Madam, you ſhall ſtay, with 
your Pardon, ſince you have not yet underſtood him, 
till he has made an Eclairciſment of his Love to Foul 
that 
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that is, what kind of Love it is: Anſwer to thy Catechiſm, 
Friend; do you love my Miſtreſs here? | 

Hare. Yes, 1 wiſh ſhe wou'd not doubt it. 

Spark, But how do you love her? 

Harc. With all my Soul. 

Alith, I thank * methinks he ſpeaks plain enough 
now. 

Spark, You are out ſtill. | [To Alithea, 
But with what kind of Love, Harcourt 2? 

Harc. With the beſt, and the trueſt Love in the 
World. | 

Sark. Look you there then, that is with no Matrimo- 
nial Love, l'm ſure, 

Alith. How's that? do you ſay Matrimonial Love is 
not beſt ? 

S>ark, Gad, I went too far ere 1 was aware: But 
ſpeak for thy ſelf, Harcourt, you ſaid you wou'd not 
wrong me, nor ber. 

Harc. No, no, Madam, een take him for Heayen's 
ſake. 

Spark, Look you there, Madam, 

Harc. Who ſhou'd in all Juſtice be yours, he that 
loves you moſt. [ Claps his Hand on his Breaſt. 
Ailith. Look vou there, Mr. Sarhiſh, who's that ? 

Spark, Who ſhou'd it be ? Go on, Court: 

Harc. Who loves you more than Women Titles, or 
Fortune Fools. [Points at Spark. 
| Spark, Look you there, he means me ſtill, for he 
points at me, 

Alith. Ridiculous ! 


Harc. Who can only match your Faith, and Conſtan- 


cy in Love. 

Spark, Ay. 

Harc. Who knows, if it be poſſible, how to value ſo 
much Beauty and Virtue, 

Spare, Ay. 

Harc. Whoſe Love can no more be equall'd in nh 
World, than that beaven!y Form of yours. 

Spark. No 

Harc, Who cou'd no more ſuffer a Rival, than your 
Adſence, and yet cou'd no more ſuſpect your Virtue, 
than his own Conſtancy i in his Love to you. 
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Spark. No 


Harc. Who, in fine, loves you better than his Eyes, 
that firit made him love you. 


Spark, Ay nay, Madam, faith you ſhan't go, 
till 


Alith. Have à care, leſt you make me ſtay too 
lon | 

Hark. But till he has ſaluted you; that I may be aſ⸗ 
ſur'd you are Friends, after his honeſt Advice and De- 
claration: Come, pray, Madam, be Friends with him. 

Enter Maſter Pinchwife, Miftre/s Pinchwife. 

Alith. You mult pardon me, Sir, that I am not yet 
ſo obedient to you. | | 

Mr. Pinch, What, invite your Wife to kiſs Men? 
Monſtrous ! Are you not aſham'd ? I will never forgive 
ou. 
F Shark, Are you not aſham'd, that I ſhou'd have more 
Confidence in the Chaitity of your Family, than you 
have? you mult not teach me, I am a Man of Ho- 
nour, Sir, tho I am frank and free; I am frank, 


Sir — — 


Mr. Pinch, Very frank, Sir, to ſhare your Wife with 
your Friends, | 

Spark, He is an humble, menial Friend, ſuch as recon- 
ciles the Differences of the Marriage Bed; you know, 
Man and Wife do not always agree, I deſign him for 
that uſe, therefore wou'd have him well with my Wife. 

Mr. Pinch, A menial Friend — you will get a great 
many menial Friends, by ſhewing your Wife as you 
do. | 

Spark. What then? It may be I have a Pleaſure in't, 
as I have to ſhew fine Clothes at a Play-houſe, the firſt 
Day, and count Money before poor Rogues. 

Mr. Pinch, He that ſhews his Wife, or Money, will be 
in danger of having them borrow'd ſometimes. 

Spark, I love to be envy'd, and wau'd not marry a 
Wite, that I alone cou'd love; loving alone is as dull as 
eating alone: ls it not a frank Age? And 1 ama frank 
Perſon ;” and to tell you the Truth, it may be, I love to 
have Rivals in a Wife, they make her ſeem to a Man 
fill but as a kept Miſtreſs; and fo god night, for I 
mult to Hhitehall. Madam, I hope you are now __ 
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cil'd to my Friend; and fo I wiſh you a good night, Ma- 
dam, and ſleep if you can; for to morrow you know 1 
mult viſit you early wich a Canonical Gentleman. Good 
night, dear Harcourt, (Exit Sparkiſh, 

Harc. Madam, I hope you will not refuſe my Viſit 
to morrow, if it ſhou'd be earlier with a Canonical Gen- 
tleman, than Mr. Sparkiſu's. | | 

Mr. Pinch, This Gentlewoman is yet under my Care, 
therefore you mult yet forbear your Freedom with her, 
Sir. | Comng between Alithea and Harcourt. 
Harc. Muſt, Sir, 

Mr. Pinch. Yes, Sir, ſhe is my Siſter, 

Harc. Tis well ſhe is, Sir——for I muſt be her Ser- 
yant, Sir. Madam | 

Mr. Pinch, Come away, Siſter, we had been gone if 
it had not been for you, and ſo ayoided theſe leud Rake- 
hells, who ſeem to haunt us. 

Enter Horner, Dorilant to them. 

Horn. How now! Pinchwife ! 

Mr. Pinch, Your Servant, k 

Horn. What I ſee a litile time in the Country makes 
a Man turn wild and unſociable, and only fit to converſe 
with his Horſes, Dogs, and his Herds. 

Mr. Pinch. 1 have Buſineſs, Sir, and muſt mind it; 
your Buſineſs is Pleaſure, therefore you and I mult go 
different Ways, . 

Hern. Well, you may go on, but this pretty young 
Gentleman — [Takes hold of Mrs. Pinchwife. 

Harc, The Lady —— 

Dor, And the Maid 

Horn. Shall ſtay with us, for I ſuppoſe their Buſineſs 
is the ſame with ours, Pleaſure. | 
Mr. Pinch. Sdeath, he knows her, ſhe carries it ſo 
fillily; yet if he does not, I ſhou'd be more ſilly to diſ- 
cover it firſt, [ Afide, 

Alith, Pray, let us go, Sir, 

Mr. Pinch. Come, come 

Horn, Had you not rather ſtay with us? | 

| [To Mrs, Pinchwife, 
Prithee Pinchwife, who is this pretty young Gentleman? 

Mr. Pinch. One to whom I'm a Guardian, I wiſh I 
cou'd keep her out of your Hands [ Aſide. 
: Horn. 
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Horn. Who is he? J never ſaw any thing ſo pretty in 
all my Life. 

Mr. Pinch. Pſhaw, do not look upon him ſo much, 
- he's a poor baſhful Youth, you'll put him out of coun- 
tenance, Come away, Brother. 

| [Offers to tale her away. 

Horn, O, your Brother ! : 

Mr. Pinch, Yes, my. Wife's Brother; come, come, 
ſhe'll ſtay Supper for us. 

Horn. 1 thought ſo, for he is very like her I ſaw 
yu the Play with, whom I told you I was in love 
With. 

Mrs. Pinch. O Jeminy! is that he that was in love 
with me, 1 am glad on't I vow, for he's a curious fine 


Gentleman, and I loye him already too, LAſide. 
Is this he, Bud? | [To Mr. Pinchwife. 


Mr. Pinch. Come away, come away. [To his Wife, 

Horn, Why, what haſte are you in? why won't you 
let me talk with him ? 

Mr. Pinch. Becauſe you'll debauch him, he's yet young 
and innocent, and I wou'd not have him debauch'd for 
any thing in the World. 

How ſhe gazes on him ! the Devil Aſide. 

Horn. Harcourt, Dorilant, look you here, this is the 
Likeneſs of that Dowdey he told us of, his Wife, did 
you ever ſee a lovelier Creature? The Rogue has reaſon 
to be jealous of his Wife, ſince ſhe is like him, for ſhe 
wou'd make all that ſee her, in love with her. 

Harc. And as I remember now, ſhe is as like him here 
as can be. | 

Dor, She is indeed very pretty, if ſhe be like him. 

Horn. Very preity, a very pretty Commendation 


| =——ſhe is a glorious Creature, beautiful beyond all things 
I ever beheld. 


Mr. Pinch. So, fo, "ONE 

Harc. More beautiful than a Poet's firſt Miſtreſs of 
Imagination. 

Horn, Or another Man's laſt Miſtreſs of Fleſh and 
Blood. | 

Mrs. Pinch, Nay, now you jeer, Sir 5 pray, don't 
jeer me | 


Mr. 
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Mr Pineß. Come, come, (By Heavens, ſhe'll diſ- 


cover herſelf) LAſide. 
Horn. I ſpeak of your Siſter, Sir: 


Mr. Pinch, Ay. but ſaying ſhe was handſome, if like 
him, made him bluſh, (I am upon a Wrack 
| | LAſids. 


Horn. Methinks he is ſo handſome, he ſhou'd not be 
a Man, | 
Mr. Pizch. O there*tis out, he bas diſcover'd her, I 
am not able to ſuffer any longer, (Come, come away, 
I fay 5 [ To His Wife, 
Horn, Nay, by your leave, Sir, he ſhall not go yet 


 n—— Harcourt, Dorilant, let us torment this jealous 


Rogue a little, [To them, 
Harc, 5 
Dor. cd 


Horn. 1'il ſnew you: | 

Mr. Pinch, Come, pray let him go, I cannot ſtay 
fooling any longer; I tell you his Siſter ſtays Supper 
for us. | | 
Horn. Do's ſhe? come then, we'll all go ſup with her 
and thee, | 

Mr. Pinch. No, now I think on't, having ſtaid ſo 
long for us, I warrant ſhe's gone to bed 
(Ll wiſh ſhe and I were well out of their Hands—— 

[Aſides 

Come, I muſt riſe early to morrow, come. 

Horn. Well then, if ſh be gone to bed, I wiſh her 


and you a good night, But pray, young Gentleman, 


preſent my bumble Service to her. 

Mrs. Pinch, Thank you heartily, Sir. 

Mr. Pinch, Sdeath, ſhe will diſcover her ſelf yet in 
Tpite of me. [Aſide. 
He is ſomething more civil to you, for your Kindneſs 
to his Sifter, than I am, it ſeems. | 

Horn, Tell her, dear ſweet little Gentleman, for all 


your Brother there, that you have reviv'd the Love I had 


for her at firſt Sight in the Play-houſe. 5 
Mrs. Pinch. But did you love her indeed, and in- 
deed ? | 


Mr. Pinch, So, ſo. LAfide. 


Away, I ſay. 


Hory. 
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Horn. Nay ſtay; yes indeed, and indeed, pray do you 
tell her ſo, and giye her this Kiſs from me. AK iſſes her, 
Mr. Punch. O Heavens! what do I ſuffer! now *tis 
too plain he knows her, and yet —— [Aſides 
Horn. And this, and this —— [ Kiſſes ker again, 
Mrs, Pinch, What do you kiſs me for, L am no Wo- 
man, | 
Mr. Pinch, S0w—mthere 'tis out. - [4ſide. 
Come, I cannot, nor will ſtay any longer. 
Horn. Nay, they ſhall ſend your Lady a Kiſs too; 


here, Harcourt, Dorilant, will you not? | They kiſs her. 


Mr. Pinch. How! dol ſuffer this > Was I not accu- 
ſing another juſt now, for this raſcally Patience, in per- 
mitting his Wife to be kiſs'd before his Face? Ten thou- 
ſand Ulcers gnaw away their Lips. l Aſide. 
Come, come. 

Horn. Good night, dear little Gentleman; Madam, 
good night, farewel, Pinchwife. 


| (Did not 1 tell you I wou'd raiſe his jealous Gall ?) 


Car ihe 4 [Apart to Harcourt, and Dorilant. 
„ - *| F*ent Horner, Harcourt, ad Dorilant. 


- 


St if the; Coach be at this Door. 


- _ *-.. ay + | ee 
Mr. Pinth.-S6, they are gone at laſt; ſtay; let me ſee 


- [ Exits 


Horn. What, not gone yet? will you be ſure to do as 


I defired you, ſweet Sir ? 
Horner, Harcourt, Dorilant return. 
Mrs. Pinch. Sweet Sir, but what will you give me 
then? i 
Horn. Any thing, come away into the next Walk, 
[Exit Horner, haling away Mrs, Pinch, 
Alith. Hold, hold, what d'ye do: 
Lucy. Stay, ſtay, hold 
Harc. Hold, Madam, hold, let him preſent him, he'll 
come preſently ; nay, I will never let you go, till you 
anſwer my Queſtion. 
Lucy, For God's ſake, Sir, I muſt follow 'em. 
[Alith. Lucy, Hruggling with Harcourt and Dorilant. 
Dor. No, I have ſomething to preſent you with too, 
you ſhan't follow them. | 
Pinchwife returns. 
Mr. Pinch, Where ? =—how——what's become of? 
=—— 20n— Whither? 


Tuc. 
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Tucy. He's only gone with the Gentlemen, who will 


[ 

| give him ſomething, an't pleaſe your Worſhip. | on 

| Mr. Pinch. Something——give him ſomething, with a / A 
Pox where are they ? 7 


Alith. In the next Walk only, Brother. 
Mr. Pinch. Only, only; where, where? 
[Faiz Pinchwife, and returns preſently, then F 
| goes out again. | | 

Harc. What's the matter with him? why ſo much con- 
cern'd ? but deareſt Madam——— | 

Alith. Pray let me go, Sir, I have ſaid, and ſuffer'd 
enough already. | 5 

Harc. Then you will not look upon, nor pity my 
Sufferings ? | 

Alith, To look upon 'em, when I cannot help 'em, ch 
were Cruelty, not Pity; therefore I will never ſee you 
more. 


Harc, Let me then, Madam, have my Privilege of a 55 
baniſh'd Lover, complaining or railing, and giving you gi 
but a farewel Reaſon; why, if you cannot condeſcend 
to 8 me, you ſhou'd not take that Wretch, my 1 
Rival. | | Hr 

Alith. He only, not you, fince my Honour is engag'd — 
ſo far to him, can give me a Reaſon, why I ſhou'd not 
marry him; but if he be true, and what I think him to B. 


me, I muſt be ſo to him; your Servant, Sir. : 
Harc. Have Women only Conſtancy when 'tis a Vice, 
and are, like Fortune, only true to Fools ? | ft 
Dor. Thou ſha*t not ftir, thou robuſt Creature, you | 
ſee I can deal with you, therefore you ſhou'd ſtay the 
Father, and be kind. | y 
[To Lucy, who ſtruggles to get from him, 
Enter Pinchwife. 
Mr. Pinch, Gone, gone, not to be found; quite gone, | \, 
= thouſand Plagues go with em; which way went : 
they ? | 


Alith. But into t'other Walk, Brother. - 
Lucy. Their Bufineſs will be done preſently ſure, | 
an't pleaſe your Worſhip, it can't be long in doing I'm p 
ſure on't. i H 


Alith, Are they not there ? 
| Mr, 
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Mr, Pinch. No, you know where they are, you infa- 
mous Wretch, eternal Shame of your Family, which 
you do not diſhonour enough yourſelf, you think, but 
you muſt help her to do ic too, thou Legion of Bauds, 
Alith. Good Brother. . 
Mr. Pinch. Damn'd, damn'd Siſter. 
Alith. Look you here, ſhe's coming. 
Enter Miſtreſs Pinchwife in Man's Clothes, running with 
her Hat under her Arm, full of Oranges and dry'd 
Fruit, Horner following. 
Mrs. Pinch, O dear Bud, look you here what I haye 


got, ſee. | 
Mr. Pinch, And what I have got here too, which you 
can't ſee. | [Afrde, rubbing his Forehead. 
Mrs. Pinch, The fine Gentleman has given me better bw 
things yet. | iy 


Mr. Pinch. Has he ſo? (Out of Breath and colour'd 
— l ͤmuſt hold yet.) 


Horn. I have only given your little Brother an Orange, 
. ö | 

Mr. Pinch. Thank you, Sir. [To Horner, 
You have only ſqueez'd my Orange, I ſuppoſe, and given 
it me again; yet I muſt have a City-Patience, [Aſide. 
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Come, come away 1 [To his Wife. 1 
Mrs. Pinch. Stay, till I have put up my fine things, iN 
Bud. | - ot. 


Enter Sir Jaſper Fidget. 

Sir Faſp. O Maſter Horner, come, come, the Ladies 
ſtay for you; your Miſtreſs, my Wife, wonders you make 
not more haſte to her. | 

Horn. I have ſtaid this half Hour for you here, and 'tis 

our Fault I am not now with your Wife. l 
Sir 7a ſp. But pray, don't let her know ſo much; the 
truth on't is, I was advancing a certain Project to his 

Majeſty, about ._— Il tell you. 

Horn. No let's go, and hear it at your Houſe: Good 
night, ſweet little Gentleman; one Kiſs more, you'll 
remember me now, I hope, [Kiſſes her. 
Dor. What, Sir Jaſper, will you ſeparate Friends? he 
promis'd to ſup with us, and if you take him to your 

| Houſe, you'll be in danger of our Company too. 


Sir 
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Sir Jaſp. Alas, Gentlemen, my Houſe is not fit for 
you, there are none but civil Women there, which are 
not for your Turn; he you know can bear with the So— 
ciety of civil Women now, ha, ha, ba; beſides, he's 
one Of my Family he's, he, he, he. 

Dor. What is he? 

Sir Jaſp. Faith my Eunuch, ſince you'll have it; he, 
he, he. [Ex. Sir Jaſper Fidget, and Horner. 
Dor. I rather wiſn thou wert his, or my Cuckold: 
Harcourt, what a good Cuckold is loſt there, for want 
of a Man to make him one ? thee and I cannot haye Hor- 


ner's Privilege, who can make uſe of it. 


Harc. Ay, to poor Horner, tis like coming to an 


Eſtate at threeſcore, when a Man can't be the better 


for't. 
Mr. Pinch, Come. 
Mrs. Pinch. Preſently, Bud. 
Dor. Come, let us go too: Madam, your Servant. 
| {To Alithea. 


Good night, Strapper. 

Harc. Madam, though you will not let me have a 
good Day, or Nigbt, I wiſh you one; but dare not 
name the other half of my With, 

Alith, Good night, Sir, for ever, | 

Mrs. Pinch. 1 don't know where to put this here, dear 
Bud, vou ſhall eat it; nay, you ſhall have part of the 
fine Gentleman's good Things, or Treat, as you call it, 
when we come home. | 

Mr. Pinch. Indeed, I deſerve it, ſince I furniſh'd the 
beſt Part of it. [Srrikes away the Orange. 


The Gallant Treats preſents, and gives the Ball; 
But tis the abſent Cuckold pays for all. 


ACT 


[To Lucy. 


— 
* 


Fenner 


J 
J 


ACT IV. 8 e 
{1 Pinchwife's Houſe in the Morning. 


Lucy, Alithea d'reſs'd in new Clothes. 


Lucy. ELI Madam now have I dreſs'd you, 
W and ſet you out with ſo many Ornaments, 

and ſpent upon you Ounces of Eſſence, and Pulvillio; 
and all this for no other Purpoſe, but as People adorn and 
perfume a Corps for a ſtinking ſecond-hand Grave: ſuch, 
or as bad, I think Maſter Spark:/h's Bed. 

Alith. Hold your peace. | 

Lucy, Nay, Madam, I will ask you the Reaſon, why 
you wou'd baniſh poor Maſter Harcourt for ever from 
your Sight; how cou'd you be ſo hard-hearted ? 

Alith, Twas becauſe I was not hard-hearted. 

Lucy. No, no; 'twas ſtark Love and Kindneſs, I 


warrant, 


Alith. It was ſo; I wou'd fee him no more, becauſe 
I love him. | 


Lucy. Hey day, a very pretty Reaſon ! 

Alith. You do not underſtand me. 

Lucy. 1 wiſh you may yourſelf, 

Alith. 1 was engag'd to marry, you ſee, another 
Man, whom my Juſtice will not ſuffer me to deceive or 
injure, 

Lucy. Can there be a greater Cheat or Wrong done 


to a Man, than to give him your Perſon, without your 
Heart; I ſhou'd make a Conſcience of it, 


Alith. Il retrieve it for him, after I am married a 
while. | 

Lucy. The Woman that marries to love better, wall 
be as much miſtaken, as the Wencher that marries to 
live better. No, Madam, marrying to increaſe Love, is 
like gaming to become rich; alas, you only loſe what 
little Stock you had before. ” 
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Alith, I find by your Rhetorick you have been brib'd 
to betray me. 

Lucy. Only by his Merit, that bas brib'd your Heart 
you ſee againſt your Word and rigid Honour; but what 
a Devil is this Honour ? 'tis ſure a Diſeaſe in the Head, 
like the Megrim or Falling-Sickneſs, that always hurries 
People away to do themſelves Miſchief; Men loſe their 
Lives by it; Women, what's dearer to em, their Love, 
the Life of Life. 

Alith. Come, pray talk you no more of Honour, 
nor Maſter Harcourt; 1 wiſh the other wou'd come to 
ſecure my Fidelity to him, and his Right in me, 

Tucy. You will marry him then? 

Alith, Certainly, 1 have given him already my 
Word, and will my Hand too, to make it good, when 
he comes, | 

Lucy, Well, I wiſh I may never ſtick Pin more, if he 
be not an errant Natural, to t'other fine Gentleman. 

Alith. IJ own he wants the Wit of Harcourt, which I 
will diſpenſe withal, for another Want he has, which is 
Want of Jealouſy, which Men of Wit ſeldom want. 

Lucy. Lord, Madam, what ſhou'd you do with a Fool 
to your Husband ? you intend to be honeſt, don't you ? 
then that husbandly Virtue Credulity, is thrown away 
upon you. | 

Alith. He only that cou'd ſuſpe& my Virtue, ſhou'd 
have Cauſe to do it; 'tis Sparłiſu's Confidence in my 
Truth, that obliges me to be ſo faithful to him. 

Leuy. You are not ſure his Opinion may laſt. 

Alith. 1 am fatisfy'd, 'tis impoſſible for him to be 
jealous, after the Proofs I have had of him: Jealouſy 
in a Husband, Heaven defend me from it; it begets a 
thouſand Plagues to a poor Woman, the Loſs of her 


Honour, her Quiet, and here 

Lucy, And her Pleaſure, | 

Alith, What d'ye mean, Impertinent? 

Lucy. Liberty is a great Pleaſure, Madam, 

Alith. 1 fay Loſs of her Honour, her Quiet, nay, her 
Life ſometimes; and what's as bad almoſt, the Loſs of 
this Town, that is, ſhe is ſent into the Country, which 


is the laſt ill Uſage of a Husband to a Wife, I think. 


Lucy. 
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Lucy. O, does the Wind lie there? LAſide. 
Then of neceſlicy, Madam, you think a Man muſt carry 
his Wife into the Country, if he be wiſe; the Country is 
as terrible, I find, to our young Engliſh Ladies, as a 
Monaſtery to thoſe abroad; and on my Virginity, I think 
they wou'd rather marry a London Goaler, than a High 
Sheriff. of a County, ſince neither can ſtir from his Em- 
ployment: formerly Women of Wit married Fools, for 
a great Eſtate, a fine Seat, or the like; but now 'tis 
for a pretty Seat, only in LincolnsInn-Fields, St, James's- 
Fields, or the Pall-Hall. ; | 

Enter to them Sparkiſh, and Harcourt dreſs'd lite a 

Parſon, 

Sark. Madam, your humble Servant, a happy Day 
to you, and to us all, | 

Barc. Amen. | 

Alith. Who have we here? | 

Spark, My Chaplain faith——O Madam, poor Har- 
court remembers his humble Service to you; and in o— 
bedience to your laſt Commands, refrains coming into 
your fi2ht. | 

Alith, Is not that he? | 

Spark. No, fie, no; but to ſhew that he ne'er intend- 
ed to hinder our Match, has ſent his Brother here to join 
our Hands: when I get me a Wife, I muſt get her a 
Chaplain, according to the Cuſtom ; this is his Brother, 
and my Chaplain, 

Alith. His Brother! | : 

Lucy. And your Chaplain, to preach in your Pulpit 
then — | [ 4fideg 

Alith, His Brother ! 

Spark. Nay, I knew you wou'd not believe it: I told 
you, Sir, ſhe wou'd take you for your Brother Frank. 

Alith. Believe it! 

Lucy. His Brother! hah, ha, he; he has a Trick left - 
ſtill, it ſees —— | [ Aide. 

Spark, Come, my deareſt, pray let us go to Church 
before the Canonical Hour is paſt, | | 

Alith, For ſhame, you are abus'd till, | 

Spark, By the World, tis ſtrange now you are ſo ins 
eredulous. 5 

Alith. Tis ſtrange you are 5 credulous, 


Spar t. 
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Spark. Deareſt of my Life, hear me: I tell vou this 
is Ned Harcourt of Cambridge, by the World; you ſee 
he has a ſneaking College Look. Tis true, he's ſome- 
thing like his Brother Frank; and they differ from 
each other no more than in their Age, for they were 
Twins. | | 

Lucy. Hah, ha, he. | 

Alith. Your Servant, Sir; I cannot be fo deceiv'd, 


tho you are: But come, let's hear, how do you know 
. what you affirm ſo confidently ? 


Spark. Why, I'Il tell you all: Frank Harcourt coming 


to me this Morning to wiſh me Joy, and preſent his 


Service to you, I ask'd him, if he cou'd help me to a 
Parſon, Whereupon he told me, he had a Brother 
in Town who was in Orders; and he went ſtrait away, 
and ſent him, you ſee there, to me. | 

Alith, Yes, Frank goes and puts on a black Coat, 
then tells you he is Ned; that's all you have for't. 

Spark, P ſhaw, pſhaw; I tell you, by the ſame Token, 
the Midwife put her Garter about Frank's Neck, to know 
'em aſunder, they were ſo like. 

Alith. Frank tells you this too? 

Spark. Ay, and Ned there too: Nay, they are both 
in a Story. | | 
Alith. So, ſo; very fooliſh. 

Spark. Lord, if you won't believe one, you had beſt 
try him by your Chamber-maid there ; for Chamber- 
maids muſt needs know Chaplains from other Men, they 
are ſous'd to m. 

Lucy. Let's ſee: Nay, I'll be ſworn he has the Ca- 
nonical Smirk, and the filthy clammy Palm of a Chap- 
lain. 

Alith, Well, moſt reverend Doctor, pray let us make 
an end of this Fooling, 

Harc. With all my Soul, divine heavenly Creature, 
when you pleaſe, | 

Aliih. He ſpeaks like a Chaplain indeed. 

Spark, Why, was there not Soul, Divine, Heavenly, 
n what he ſaid ? | 

Alith. Once more, moſt impertinent Black Coat, ceaſe 
your Perſecution, and let us have a Concluſion of this 


ridiculous Love. 


2 Hare, 
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Harc. I had forgot, I muſt ſute my Stile to my Coat, 
or I wear It in Vain. : 

Alith, I have no more Patience left, let us make once 
an End of this troubleſome Love, I ſay. 

Harc. So be it, Seraphick Lady, when your Hononr 
(hall think it meet, and convenient ſo to do. 

Spark, Gad I'm ſure none but a Chaplain cou'd ſpeak 
ſo, I think. 

Alith. Let me tell you, Sir, this dull Trick will not 
ſerve your Turn; tho you delay our Marriage, you ſhall 
not hinder it. > 

Harc. Far be it from me, Munificent Patroneſs, to de- 
lay your Marriage, I deſire nothing more than to marry 
you preſently, which I might do, if you yourſelf wou'd 


for my noble, good-natur'd, and thrice generous Patron 


here wou'd not hinder it, 

Spark, No, poor Man, not] faith, 

Harc. And now, Madam, let me tell you plainly, no 
Body elſe ſhall marry you, by Heavens, I'll die firſt, for 
I'm ſure I ſnou'd die after it. | 

Lucy. How his Love has made him forget his Function, 
as J have ſeen it in real Parſons, 

Alich, That was ſpoken like a Chaplain too, now you 
underſtand him, I hope. 

Spark. Poor Man, he takes it hainoufly to be refus'd 


I can't blame him, *tis putting an Indignity upon him, 


not to be ſuffer'd; but you'll pardon me, Madam, it 
ſhan't be, be ſhall marry us, come away, pray Madam, 
Lucy. Hah, ha, he, more ado ! tis late. 
Alith. Invincible Stupidity, I tell you he wou'd marry 
e, as your Rival, not as your Chaplain, 
Spark, Come, come Madam, [Pulling her away. 
Lucy. I pray, Madam do not refuſe this Reverend Di- 
vine the Honour and Satisfaction of marrying you; for 
I dare ſay, he has ſet his Heart upon't, good Doctor. 
A'uh. What can you hope, or deſign by this? 


Harc. I cou'd anſwer her, a Reprieve for a Day only 


often revokes a haſty Doom. At worſt, if ſhe will not 
take Mercy on me, and let me marry ber, I have atleaſt 
the Lover's ſecond Pleaſure, hindring my Rival's Enjoy- 
ment, tho but for a Time. 

Spark, 
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Spark. Come Madam, 'tis e'en tyzelve a Clock and my 
Mother charg'd me neyer to be married out of the Cano- 
nical Hours; come, come, Lord here's ſuch a deal of 
Modeſty, I warrant the firſt Day, 8 

Lucy. Ves, an't pleaſe your Worſhip, married Women 
ſhew all their Modeſty the firſt Day, becauſe married Men 
ſhew all their Love the firſt Day. 


LExeunt Sparkiſh, Alithea, Harcourt, and Lucy. 


The Scene changes fo 4 Bed-chamber, where appear Pinch- 
| wife, and Mrs. Pinchwife. 


Mr. Pinch, Come, tell me I ſay. | 
Mrs. Pinch, Lord, han't 1 told it an hundred Times 
Over. 

Mr. Pinch, I wou'd try, if in the Repetition of the 
ungrateful Tale, I cou'd find her altering it in the leaſt 
Circumſtance, for if her Story be falſe, ſhe is ſo too. 

| Aſide. 
Come, how was't, Baggage? 85 | 
F Mrs, Pinch. Lord, what Pleaſure you take to hear it 
ure! | 

Mr. Pinch, No, you take more in telling it I find; but 
ſpeak, how was't ? | 

Mrs. Pinch, He carried me up into the Houle next to 
the Exchange. | 

Mr. Pinch, So, and you Two were only in the Room: 

Mrs. Pinch, Yes, for he ſent away a Youth that was 
there, for ſome dried Fruit, and China Oranges. 

Mr. Pinch, Did he ſo? Damn him for it and 
for | 

Mrs, Pinch. But preſently came up the Gentlewoman 
of the Houſe, E 
Mr. Pinch, O, 'twas well ſhe did, but what did he do 
whilſt the Fruit came? 3 

Mrs. Pinch. He kiſs'd me a hundred Times, and told 
me he fanſied he kiſs'd my fine Siſter, meaning me, you 
know, whom he ſaid he lov'd with all his Soul, and bid 
me be ſure to tell her ſo, and to deſire her to be at her 
Window, by eleven of the Clock this Morning, and he 
wou'd walk under it at that Time. t 

Mr, Pinch. And he was as good as his Word, very 
punctual; a Pox reward him for't, ; 45 
| rs. 
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Mrs. Pinch, Well, and he ſaid if you were not within, 
5 come up to her, meaning me you know, Bud, 

iis 

Mr. Pinch. So——he knew her certainly; but for this 
Confeſſion, I am oblig'd to her Simplicity. [Aſides 
But what, you ſtood very ſtill when he kiſs'd you? 

Mrs. Pinch, Yes, I warrant you, wou'd you have had 
me diſcoyer myſelf ? | 

Mr. Pinch, But you told me he did ſome Beaſtlineſs to 
you, as you call it, what was't ? | 

M:s. Pinch, Why he put 

Mr. Pinch. What? | | 

Mrs, Pinch. Why he put the Tip of his Tongue be- 
tween my Lips, and ſo muſl'd me—and 1 ſaid, I'd bite it. 

Me. Pinch. An eternal Canker ſeize it, for a Dog, 

Mrs. P/zch. Nay, you need not be ſo angry with hin 
neither, for to ſay Truth, he has the ſweeteſt Breath I 
ever knew, | : 

Mr. Pinch. The Devil — you were ſatisfied with it 
then, and wou'd do it again. 

Mrs. Pinch, Not unleſs he ſhou'd force me. 
Mr. Pinch. Force you, Changeling, I tell you no Wo- 
man can be forced, | 


Mrs. Pinch, Yes, but ſhe may ſure, by ſuch a one as 


he, for he's a proper, goodly ſtrong Man, tis hard, let 
me tell you, to reſiſt him. 

Mr. Pinch. So, *tis plain ſhe loves him, yet ſhe has not 
Love enough to make her conceal it from me; but the ſight 
of him will increaſe her Averſion for me, and Love for 
him; and that Love inſttuct her how to deceive me, and 
ſatisfy bim, all Idiot as ſhe is: Love, 'twas he gave 
Women firſt their Craft, their Art of deluding; out of 
Nature's Hands they came plain, open, ſilly, and fit for 
Slaves, as She and Heaven intended 'em; but damn'd 
Love Well——1 muſt ſtrangle that little Monſter, 
whilſt I can dea] with him. | | 
Go fetch Pen, Ink, and Paper out of the next Room. 

Mrs. Pinch, Yes, Bud. (Exit Mrs. Pinchwife. 

Mr. Pinch. Why ſhou'd Women have more Invention 
in Love than Men! It can only be, becauſe they have 
more Deſires, more ſoliciting Paſſions, more Luſt and 
more of the Devil. 5 Lide. 

„„ AM. fireſs 
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Mifireſs Pinchwife returns. 
Come, Minks, fit down and write. 
Mrs. Pin. Ay, dear, dear Bud, but I can't do't very well. 
Mr. Pinch. I wiſh you cou'd not at all. 
Mrs. Pinch, But what ſhou'd I write for? 
Mr. Pinch. 1'\] have you write a Letter to your Lover. 
Mrs. Pinch. O Lord, to the fine Gentleman a Letter! 
Mr. Pinch. Yes, to the fine Gentleman. | 
Mrs. Pinch. Lord, you do but jeer; ſure you jeft. 
Mr. Pinch, 1 am not ſo merry, come write as | bid you. 
Mrs. Pinch. What, do you think I am a Fool? 
Mr. Pinch, She's afraid J wou'd not diftate any Love to 
him, therefore ſhe's unwilling; but you had beſt begin. 
Mrs. Pinch, Indeed, and indeed, but I won't, ſol won't. 
Mr. Pinch. Why? 


Mrs. Pinch. Becauſe he's in Town, you may ſend for 
him if you will. | | | 

Mr. Pinch, Very well, you wou'd have him brought to 
you; is it come to this? I ſay take the Pen and write, 
or you'll provoke me. 

Mrs. Pinch. Lord, what d'ye make a Fool of me for? 
Don't I know that Letters are never writ, but from the 
Country to London, and from London into the Country 
now he's in Town, and I am in Town too; therefore I 
can't write to him you know. RT 

Mr. Pinch. So, I am glad it is no worſe, ſhe is inno- 
cent enough yet, Aſide. 
Yes you may, when your Husband bids, write Letters to 
People that are in Town. 

Mrs. Pinch, O may I ſo! then I'm ſatisfied, 

Mr. Pinch. Come begin Sir [ Di&tates, 

Mrs. Pinch. Shan't I ſay, Dear Sir? You know one 
ſays always ſomething more than bare Sir. 

Mr. Pinch. Write as I bid you, or I will write Whore 
with this Penknife in your Face, : 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, good Bud—— Sir— {She writes. 

Mr. Pinch, Though I ſuffer'd laſt Night your nauſeous, 
loath'd Kiſſes and Embraces Write. 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, why ſhou'd I ſay ſo? You know 1 
told you he had a ſweet Breath, 

Mr. Pinch, Write, | 
Mrs. Pinch. Let me but put out, loath'd. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Pinch, Write, I ſay, 
Mrs. Pinch. Well then. [IPrites. 


Mr. Pinch. Let's fee, what have you writ. 

Tho I ſuffer'd Jaſt Night your Kiſſes and Embraces 
[Takes the Paper and reads. 
Thou impudent Creature, where is nauſeous and loath'd 2 

Mrs. Pinch, 1 can't abide to write ſuch filthy Words. 

Mr. Pinch. Once more write as I'd have you, and 
queſtion it not, or I will ſpoil thy writing with this, I 
will ftab out thoſe Eyes that cauſe my Miſchief. 

[ Holds up the Penkniſe. 

Mrs. Pinch. O Lord, I will. 

Mr. Pinch, So ſo lets ſee now! Reads. 
Tho I ſuffer'd laſt Night your nauſeous, loath'd Kiſſes 
and Embraces; go on Yet I would not have you 
preſume that you ſhall ever repeat them So 
| | | She Writess 


Mrs. Pinch, I have writ it, 

Mr. Pinch, O then I then conceal'd myſeif from your 
Knowledge, to avoid your Infolencies=— [Se Writes 
Mrs. Pinch, So — 

Mr, Pinch. The ſame Reaſon now am out of your 
Hands (She Writes 

Mrs. Pinch. So 

Mr. Pinch, Makes me own to you my unfortunate, tho 
innocent Frolick, of being in Man's Clothes, [She writese 

Mrs. Pinch. So 

Mr. Pinch, That you may for evermore ceaſe to per- 
ſue her, who hates and deteſts you [She writes on. 

Mrs. Pinch, So h [Sighs. 

Mrs. Pinch. What do you ſigh? deteſts you— 
as much as ſhe loves her Husband and her Honour. 

Mrs. Pinch, I vow Husband, he'll ne'er believe, I 
ſhou'd write ſuch a Letter, 

Mr. Pinch. What, he'd expect a kinder from you? Come, 
now your Name only, 

Mrs. Pinch, Whar, ſhan't I ſay your moſt faithful 
humble Servant till Death ? 

Mr. Pinch, No, tormenting Fiend; her Stile 1 find 
wou'd be very ſoft. 
Coy wrap it up now, whilſt I go fetch Wax and a 
| I 4 Candle; 
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Candle; and write on the back-ſide, For Mr. Horner. 


: [ Exit Pinchwite. 
Mrs. Pinch. For Mr. Herner,,———So, I am glad he has 


told me his Name; Dear Mr. Horner, but why ſhou'd 1 


ſend thee ſuch a Letter that will vex thee, and make thee 
angry with me ;—— well I will not ſend it Ay, but 
then my Husband will kill me——for I ſee plainly, he 
won't let me love Mr. Horner but what care I for 
my Husband I won't, ſo I won't, ſend poor Mr, 
Horner ſuch a Letter but then my Husband.— But 
oh what if 1 writ at bottom my Husband made me 
write i. Ay, but then my Husband wou'd ſee't— 
Can one have no ſhift? ah, a London Woman wou'd 
have had a hundred preſently; ſtay what if I ſhou'd 
Write a Letter and wrap it up like this, and write upon't 
too, ay, but then my Husband won'd ſee't I don't 
know what to do——But yet y'vads I'll try, ſo I will — 
for I will not ſend this Letter to poor Mr. Horner, come 

what will on't. | | 
Dear, ſweet Mr. Horner 5 [ She writes and repeats 
fo—— my Husband wou'd have 4. what ſhe hath writ. 
me ſend you a baſe, rude, unmannerly Letter but 
J won't 7 and wou'd have me forbid you 
loving me———but I won't — 05 and wou'd have 
me ſay to you, I hate you, poor Mr. Horner ——but I 
won't tell a Lye for him there for I'm ſure if 
you and I were in the Country at Cards together — / 
Il cou'd not help treading on your Toe under the 
Table — fo or rubbing Knees with you, and ſta- 
ring in your Face, till you ſaw me very well and 
then looking down, and bluſhing for an Hour together 
%- but I muſt make haſte before my Husband 
comes; ard now he has taught me to write Letters, you 

ſhall have longer ones from me, who am, 
Dear, dear, poor, dear Mr. Horner, 
Your moſt humble Friend, and 

Seryant to command till death, 

Margery Pinchwife, 


Stay I muſt give him a hint at bottom / now 
wrap it up juſt like other - now write for Mr. 
Horner — But oh now, what ſhall 1 do with it? for 
hece comes my Husband. | Enter 
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| Enter Pinchwife. | 

Mr. Pinch, I have been detained by a Sparkiſh Cox- 
comb, who pretended a Viſit to me; I but tear *twas to 
my Wife. [ Aſides 
What have you done? | 

Mrs. Pinch, Ay, ay, Bud, juſt now. | | 

Mr. Pinch, Let's ſee't, what d'ye tremble for ? what, 
you wou'd not have it go? | 

Mrs. Pinch, Here No I muſt & He opens and reads 
not give him that, fo I had been ( rhe firſt Letter. 
ſerved if 1 had given him this. [A/rde. 

Mr. Pinch. Come, where's the Wax and Seal ? 

Mrs. Pinch, Lord, what ſhall I do now? Nay then I 
have it [ Aſide. 
Pray let me ſee't. 22 8 Snatches the Letter from him, 


you think me ſo errand$ changes it for the other, ſeals it, 
a Fool, I cannot ſeal a and delivers it to him. | 
Letter, I will do't, ſo I will. | | 
Mr. Pinch, Nay, I believe you will learn that and 
other Things too, which I wou'd not have you. 
Mrs. Pinch, So, han't J done it curiouſly * 
I think I have; there's my Letter going to Mr. Horner, 
ſince he'll needs have me ſend Letters to Folks, [4ſide. 
Mr. Pinch, 'Tis very well, but I warrant, you wou'd 
not have it go now ? 
Mrs, P:nch, Yes indeed, but I wou'd, Bud, now. 
Mr. Pinch, Well, you are a good Girl then, come Jet 
me lock you up in your Chamber, till I come back; and 
be ſure you come not within three Strides of the Win- 
dow, when Jam gone; for I have a Spy in the Street, 
[Exit Mrs, Pinch, 
At leaſt 'tis fit ſhe thinks ſo: if we F Pinchwife Jocks 
do not cheat Women, they'll cheat us, the Door, 
and Fraud may be juſtly uſed with ſecret Enemies, of 
which a Wife is the moſt dangerous; and he that has a 
handſome one to keep, and a Frontier Town, muſt pro- 
vide againſt Treachery, rather than open Force—— 
Now I have fecured all within, I'll deal with the Foe 
without, with falſe Intelligence, (Holds up the Letter. 
[Exit Pinchwife. 


- The 
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The Scene changes to Horner's Lodging. 


Quack and Horner, 

Quack, Well, Sir, how fadges the new Deſign? have 
you not the Luck of all your Brother Projectors, to de- 
ceive only yourſelf at laſt ? 

Horn. No, good Domine Doctor, I deceive you it ſeems, 
and others too; forthe grave Matrons, and old rigid Hus- 
bands think me as unfit for Love, as they are; but their 
Wives, Siſters, and Daughters, know, ſome of *em, bet- 
ter things already. 

Quack, Already ! | TT 

Horn, Already, I fay ; laſt Night I was drunk with half 
a dozen of your civil Perſons, as you ca'l *em, and Peo- 
ple of Honour, and ſo was made free of their Society, and 
Dreſſing- Rooms for ever hereafter; and am already 
come tothe Privileges of ſleeping upon their Pallats, warms 
ing Smocks, tying Shoes and Garters, and the like, Doctor, 
already, already, Doctor. WM” 

Quack. You have made Uſe of your Time, Sir, 

Horn. 1 tell thee, I am now no more Interruption to 
'em, when they ſing, or talk bawdy, than a little Squab 
French Page, who ſpeaks no Engliſh. 

Quack, But do civil Perſons, and Women of Honour 
drink, and ſing bawdy Songs? 

Horn. O, amongſt Friends, amongſt Friends; for your 
Bigots in Honour, are juſt like thoſe in Religion; they 
fear the Eye of the World, more than the Eye of Heaven; 
and think there is no Virtue, but railing at Vice, and no 
Sin, but giving Scandal : they rail at a poor, little, kept 
Player, and keep themſelves ſome young, modeſt Pulpit 
Comedian to be privy to their Sins in their Cloſets, not 
to tell 'em of them in their Chapels. 5 

Quack. Nay, the Truth on't is, Prieſts, amongſt the 
Women now, have quite got the better of us Lay-Con- 


feſſors, Phyſicians. 


Horn. And they are rather their Patients, but 
Enter my Lady Fidget, looking about her. 

Now we talk of Women of Honour, here comes one, ſtep 

behind the Screen there, and but obſerve; if I have nor 

| particular 
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particular Privileges with the Women of Reputation al- 
ready, Doctor, already. 

La. Fidg. Well, Horner, am not Ia Woman of Ho- 
nour? You ſee I'm as good as my word, 

Horn. And you ſhall ſee, Madam, Ill not be behind- 
hand with you in Honour; and I'll be as good as my Word: 
too, if you pleaſe but to withdraw into the next Room. 

La. Fidg. But firſt, my dear Sir, you muſt promiſe to 
have a care of my dear Honour, | | 

Horn. If you talk a Word more of your Honour, you'll 
make me incapable to wrong it; to talk of Honour in the 
Myſteries of Love, is like talking of Heaven, or the Deity 
in an Operation of Witchcraft; juſt when you are employ- 
ing the Devil, it makes the Charm impotent. 

La, Fidg, Nay, fie, let us not be ſmutty ; but you talk 
of Myſteries, and bewitching to me, I don't underſtand 
you. 

Horn, I tell you, Madam, the Word Money in a 
Miſtreſſes Mouth, at ſuch a Nick of Time, is not a more 
diſheartening Sound to a younger Brother, than that of 
Honour to an eager Lover like myſelf. | 

La. Fidg. But you can't blame a Lady of my Reputa- 
tion to be chary, 

Horn, Chary I have been chary of it already, by 
the Report I have caus'd of myſelf. | 

La. Fidg. Ay, but if you ſhou'dever let other Women 
know that dear Secret, it would come out; nay you muſt 
have a great care of your Conduct; for my Acquaintance 


are ſo cenſorious, (oh *tis a wicked cenſorious World, Mr. 


Horner,) | ſay, are ſo cenſorious, and detracting, that per- 
haps they'll talk to the Prejudice of my Honour, tho you 
ſhou'd not let them know the dear Secret. 

Horn. Nay, Madam, rather than they ſhall prejudice 
your Honour, Pl! prejudice theirs; and to ſerve you, I'll 
lie with'em all, make the Secret their own, and then they'll 
keep it: I am a Machiavel in Love, Madam. 

La. Fidg. O, no Sir, not that way. 

Horn, Nay, the Devil take me, if cenſorious Women 
are to be ſilenc'd any other way. | 

La. Fidg, N Secretis beiter kept, I hope, by a {ingle Per- 
ſon than a Multitude; therefore pray do not truſt any 


body elſe with it, dear, dear Mr. Herner. 
Enter 
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| Enter Sir Jaſper Fidget, 

Sir Jaſp. How now! | 

Za. Fidg. O my Husband—-preyented——-and what's 
almoſt as bad, found with my Arms about another Man 
that will appear too much—— what ſhall I lay? {[4ſice. 
Sir Jaſper come hither, I am trying if Mr. Horner were 
tickliſh, and he's as tickliſh as can be. I love to torment 
the confounded Toad; let you and I tickle him. 

Sir Jaſb. No, your Lady ſhip will tickle him better with- 
out me, I ſuppoſe; but is this your buying China, I 
thought you had been at the China- houſe? 

Horn. China-houſe, that's my Cue, I muſt take it. 

| [ Aſide. 
A Pox, can't you keep your impertinent Wives at home ? 
Some Men are troub'ed with the Husbands, but 1 with the 
Wives; but I'd have you to know, ſince I cannot be your 
Journey-man by Night, I will not be your Drudge by Day, 
to ſquire your Wife about, and be your Man of Straw, or 
Scare-crow only to Pyes and Jays; that wou'd be nibbling 
at your forbidden Fruit; I ſhall be ſhortly the Hackney 
Gentleman-Uſher of the Town, | 

Sir Jaſp. Heh, heh, he, poor Fellow he's in the right 
on't faith, to ſquire Women about for other Folks, is as 
ungrateful an Employment, as to tell Money for other 
Folks. LAſide. 
He, he, he, ben't angry, Horner 

La. Fidg. No, tis I have more reaſon to be angry, who 
am left by you, to go abroad indecently alone; or, what 
is more indecent, to pin myſelf upon fuch ill-bred People 
of your Acquaintance, as this is. 

Sir aſb. Nay, prithee, what has he done? 

Ta. Fidg. Nay, he has done nothing. 

Sir Jaſp. But what d'ye take ill, if he has done no- 
thing ? . 

"oh Fidg. Hah, hah, hah, faith, I can't but laugh how 
ever; Why, d'ye think the unmannerly Toad wou'd not 
come down to me to the Coach, I was fain to come up to 
fetch him, or go without him, which I was reſolved not 
to do, for be knows China very well, and bas himſelſ 
very good, but will not let me ſee it, left I ſhould beg 
ſome ; but I will find it out, and have what I came for yet. 
” [Exit Lady Fidget, and locks the Door, followed by 
Horner zo the Poor. Horn. 
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Horn, Lock the Door, Madam [ Apart to Lady Fidget. 
So, ſhe has got into my Chamber, and lock'd me out; oh 
the Imperiinencyof Woman-kind! Well, Sir Jaſper, plain- 
dealing is a Jewel; if ever you ſuffer your Wife to trouble 
me again here, ſhe ſhall carry you home a Pair of Horns; 
by my Lord Mayor ſhe ſhall; tho I cannot furniſh you 
myſelf, you are ſure, yet I'll find a Way. | 

Sir Jaſp. Hah, ha, he, at my firſt coming in, and find- 
ing her Arms about him, tickling him it ſeems, I was 
half jealous, but now I ſee my Folly. [ Aſide. 
He, he, he, poor Horner. 

Horn, Nay, tho you laugh now, twill be my Turn ere 
long: Oh Women, more impertinent, more cunning, 

and more miſchievous than their Monkeys, and to me al- 
moſt as ugly —— now is ſhe throwing my things about, 
and rifling all I have, but I'll get in to her the back Way 
and ſo rifle her for it | | 

Sir Jaſp. Hah, ha, ha, poor angry Horner. 

Horn, Stay here a little, I'll ferret her out to you pre- 
ſently, I warrant. [Exit Horner at other Door. 

[Air Jaſper zaiks thro' the Door to his Wife, 
ſhe anſwers from within. 

Sir Jaſp. Wife, my Lady Fidger, Wife, he is coming 
in to you the back Way. | 
La. Fag. Let him come, and welcome, which Way 

he will, | 

Sir Jaſp. He'll catch you, and uſe you roughly, and 
be too ſtrong for you. 

La. Fidg. Don't you trouble yourſelf, let him if he can, 

Quack. [Behind] This indeed I'cou'd not have beliey'd 
from him, nor any but my own Eyes. 

Enter Miſtreſs Squeamiſh. 

Squeam, Where's this Woman-hater, this Toad, this 
ugly, greaſe, dirty Sloven ? : 

Sir Jaſb. So, the Women all will have him ugly, me- 
thinks he is a comely Perſon; but his Wants make his 
Form contemptible to em; and 'tis een as my Wife ſaid 
yeſterday, talking of him, that a proper handſome Eu- 
nuch, was as ridiculous a thing, as a gigantick Coward. 
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Sir Jaſp. He's within in his Chamber, with my Wife; 
ſne's playing the Wag with him. = 
Squeam, Is ſhe ſo? and he's a clowniſh Beaſt, he'll give 


her no Quarter, he'll play the Wag with her again, let me 


tell you; come, let's go help her —— What, the Door's 
lock'd ? | . 

Sir Jap. Ay, my Wife lock'd it — 

Squeam, Did ſhe ſo? let us break it open then, 

Sir Jaſp. No, no, he'll do her no Hurt. 

Squeam. No-—But is there no other Way to get in to 
'em, Whither goes this? I will diſturb 'em. [Aſrde, 

Exit Squeamilh at another Door. 
Enter Old Lady Squeamiſh, 

Old La. Squeam. Where is this Harlotry, this impudent 
Baggage, this rambling Tomrigg? O Sir Zaſper, I'm glad 
to ſee you here, did you not ſee my wild Grandchild come 
in hither juſt now ? | 

Sir Jaſp. Yes, | 

Old La Szueam. Ay, but where is ſhe then; where is 
ſne? Lord, Sir Jaſper, J have e'en rattled myſelf to pieces 
in purſuit of her; but can you tell what makes ſhe here? 
They ſay below, no Woman lodges here, 

Sir Jaſp. No. 

Old La, Squeam. No What does {he here then? ſay, 
if it be not a Woman's Lodging, what makes ſhe here? 
But are you ſure no Woman lodges here ? 

Sir Jaſp. No, nor no Man neither, this is Mr. Horner's 
Lodging, 

Old La. Squeam. Is ic ſo, are you ſure ? 

Sir Jap. Yes, Yes. | 

Old La. $9zeam, So; then there's no hurt in't, I hope, 
but where is he? 

Sir Faſp. He's in the next Room with my Wife. 

Old La. Squeam. Nay, if you truſt him with your Wife, 
I may with my Biddy they ſay he's a merry harmleſs 
Man now, e'en as harmleſs a Man as ever came out of 
Traly with a good Voice, and is pretty, harmleſs Com- 
pany for a Lady, as a Snake without his Teeth, x 

Sir Faſp. Ay, ay, poor Man, 

Fnter Mrs. Squeamiſh, 

S1ueam, I can't find' em Ob, ate you here, Grand- 
mother, I follow'd, you muſt know, my Lady Fidget 

| | hither, 
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hither, 'tis the prettieſt Lodging, and I have been ſtaring 

on the prettieſt Pictures. 

Enter Lady Fidget with a Piece of China in her Hand, and 
Horner following. 

La. Fidg. And I have been toyling and moyling, for 
the prettieſt Piece of China, my Dear. 

Horn. Nay, ſhe has been too hard for me, do what I 
cou'd, | | 

Squeam. Oh, Lord, I'll have ſome China too, good 
Mr. Horner, don't think to give other People China, and 
me none, come in with me too. | 

Horn. Upon my Honour 1 have none left now. 

Squeame. Nay, nay, I have known you deny your China 
before now, bur you ſhan't put me off ſo, come 

Horn, This Lady had the laſt there. | 

La. Fidg. Yes indeed, Madam, to my certain Know- 
ledge he has no more left. 

Szueam. O, but it may be he may have ſome you could 
not find. 

La. Fids, What d'ye think if he had had any left, I 
would not have had it too? for we Women of Quality 
never think we have China enough. | 

Horn. Do not take it ill, I cannot make China for you 
all, but I will have a Roil-waggon for you too, another 


time. N 

Squeam. Thank you, dear Toad. [Ie Horner afide. 

La. Fido. What do you mean by that Promiſe? 

Horn. Alas, ſhe has an innocent, literal Underſtanding, 

| | | [ {part to Lady Fidget, 

Old La. Squeam. Poor Mr. Horner, he has enough to 
do to pleaſe you all, I ſee. 

Horn. Ay, Madam, you ſee now they uſe me. 

Old La. Squeam. Poor Gentleman, I pity you. 

Horn. I thank you, Madam, I cou'd never find Pity, 
but from ſuch re verend Ladies as you are, the young ones 
will never ſpare a Man. | 

Squeam. Come, come, Beaft, and go dine with us; 
for we ſhall want a Man at Ombre after Dinner. 

Horn, That's all their Uſe of me, Madam, you fee, 
Sjueam. Come, Sloven, Ul] lead you to be ſure of you. 

(Pulls him by the Cravar, 
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Old La. Squeam. Alas poor Man, how ſhe tugs him; kiſs, 
kiſs her, that's the Way to make ſuch nice Women quiet, 


Horn. No, Madam, that Remedy is worſe than the - 


Torment; they know I dare ſuffer any thing rather than 
do it. | 
Old La. Squeam. Prithee kiſs her, and 1'Il give you her 
Picture in little, that you admir'd ſo. laſt Night; pri- 
thee do, | 
Horn. Well, nothing but that cou'd bribe me, I love a 
Woman only in Ethgie, and good Painting as much as J 
hate them I'll do't, for I cou'd adore the Devil well 
painted, | [Kiſſes Mrs. Squeam. 
Squeam. Foh, you filthy Toad ; nay, now I've done 
eſting. 
4 OI La. Squeam. Ha, ha, ha, I told you fo. 
Squeam. Foh, a Kiſs of his | 
Sir Jaſp. Has no more hurt in't, than one of my Spa- 
niel's. 
Squeam. Nor no more good neither. 
Quack, 1 will now believe any thing he tells me. 
Behind. 
Enter Mr. Pinchwife. 
La. Fidg. O Lord here's a Man, Sir Jaſper, my Mask, 
my Mask, I would not be ſeen here for the World. 
Sir Jaſp. What ? not when J am with you, 
La. Fidg. No, no, my Honour let's be gone, 
Sgqueam. Oh Grandmother, let us be gone, make haſte, 
make haſte, I know not how he may cenſure us. 
La. Fidg, Be found in the Lodging of any thing like 
a Man, away. [ Exexnt Sir Jaſper, La. Fid. Old La. 
| Squeam. Mrs. Squeamitſh, 
Quack, What's here, another Cuckold he looks 
like one, and none elſe ſure have any Buſineſs with 
him. | [Behind. 
Horn. Well, what brings my dear Friend hither ? 
Mr. Pinch, Your Impertinency. | 
Horn. My Impertinency — why, you Gentlemen that 
have got handſome Wives, think you have a Privilege of 
ſaying any thing to your Friends, and are as brutiſh as 
if you were our Creditors, x 
Mr. Pinch. No, Sir, III ne'er truſt you any way. 
=: TOs | Horn. 
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Horn. But why not, dear Jack, why diffide in me thou 
know'ſt ſo well * | | | 

Mr. Pinch, Becauſe I do know you fo well, 

Horn. Han't I been always thy Friend, honeſt Jack, al- 
ways ready to ſerve thee, in Love, or Battle, before thou 
wert married, and am fo til] ? 

Mr. Pinch, I believe ſo, you wou'd be my Second, 
now indeed, ; 

Horn, Well then, dear Jack, why ſo unkind, fo grum, 
ſo ſtrange to me; come prithee kiſs me, dear Rogue, gad 1 
was always, I ſay, and am ſtill as much thy Servant as— 

Mr. Pinch. As I am yours, Sir, What you wou'd ſend a 
Kiſs to my Wife, is that it? 

Horn, So there 'tis a Man can't ſnew his Friendſhip 
to a married Man, but preſently he talks of his Wife to 
you: Prithee let thy Wife alone, and let thee and I be all 
one, as we were wont: What, thou art as ſhy of my 
Kindneſs, as a Lumb ard: ſireet Alderman of a Courtier's 
Civility at Locket's. 

Mr. Pizch, But you are over-kind to me, as kind as if 
| I were your Cuckold already; yet I muſt confeſs you 
oupht to be kind and civil to me, ſince I am ſo kind, ſo 
civil io you, as to bring you this, look you there, Sir. 

1 [Delivers him a Letter. 

Horn, What is't? _— 

Mr. Pinch. Only a Love-Letter, Sir. 

Horn. From Wem how, this is from your Wife 
hum — and hum —— Reads. 

Mr. Piach. Even from my Wife, Sir: am I not won- 
drous kind and civil to ou, now too? 


But you'll not hink her ſo. | [ 4fide. 
Horn, Ha, is this a Trick of his, or hers? [ 4 ſide. 


Mr, Pinch. The Gentleman's ſurpriz'd 1 find; what, 
you expected a kinder Letter? 

Horn. No faith not I, how cou'd I? 

Mr, Pinch. Yes, yes, I'm ſure you did; a Man ſo well 
made as you are, muſt needs be diſappointed, if the Wo- 
men declare not their Paſhon at firſt Sight or Opportu- 
nity. | 

Horn, But, what ſhou'd this mean ? Stay, the Poſtſcript. 
Be ſure you love me, whatſoever my Husband ſays tothe 

| can- 
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contrary, and let him not fee this, leſt he ſhould come 
home, and pinch me, or kill my Squirrel. 
5 [Reads Aſide. 
It ſeems, he knows not what the Letter contains. [4ſide, 
Mr. Pinch. Come, ne'er wonder at it ſo much, 
Horn, Faith, I can't help it. | 
Mr. Pinch, Now, I think, I have deſerv'd your infinite 
Friend ſhip, and Kindneſs, and have ſhew'd myſelf ſuffici- 


ently an obliging kind Friend and Husband. am I not ſo, | 


to bring a Letter from my Wife to her Gallant? 
Horn. Ay, the Devil take me, art thou, the moſt oblig- 
ing, kind Friend and Husband in the World, ha, ha. 

Mr. Pinch, Well, you may be merry. Sir, but in ſhort J 
muſt tell you, Sir, my Honour will ſuffer no J eſting. 

Horn. What do'ſt thou mean? 

Mr. Pinch. Does the Letter want a Comment? Then, 
know, Sir, tho I have been fo civil a Husband, as to bring 
you a Letter from my Wife, to let you kiſs and court her 
to my Face, I will not be a Cuckold, Sir, 1 will not, 

Horn, Thou art mad with Jealouſy, I never ſaw thy 
Wife in my life, but at the Play yeſterday, and I know not 
if it were ſhe or no. I court her, kiſs her! 

Mr. Pinch, I will not be a Cuckold, I ſay, there will 
be Danger in making me a Cuckold. | 
Horn. Why, wert thou not well cur'd of thy laſt Clap: 
Mr. Pinc h. 1 wear a Sword. 

Horn. It ſhould be taken from thee, leſt thou ſhould'ſt 
do thy ſelf a Miſchief with it; thou art mad, Man. 
Nr. Pinch, As mad as J am, and as merry as you are, I 
muſt have more Reaſon from you ere we part. I ſay again, 
tho you kiſs'd, and courted laſt Night my Wife in Man's 
Clothes, as ſhe confeſſes in her Letter. 

Horn. Ha | | CAfide. 

Mr. Pinch. Both ſhe and I ſay, you muſt not deſign it 
again, for you have miſtaken your Woman, as you have 
done your Man. 

Horn, Oh —— underſtand ſomething now 


| LAſide. 
Was that thy Wife? Why woud'ſt thou not tell me 'twas 
ſhe ? Faith my Freedom with her was your Fault not 
mine. : 
Mr, Pinch, Faith, fo 'twas—— [Aſide. 
| Horn, 


te 
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Horn, Fie, I'd never do't to a Woman before her Huſ- 
band's Face, ſure, | | 
Mr. Pinch. But I had rather you ſhou'd do't to my Wife 
before my Face, than behind my Back, and that you ſhatl 
never do. | 1 i 
Horn. No you will hinder me. 
Mr. Pinch, If I would not hinder you, you ſee by her 
Letter ſhe would. 
Horn, Well, I muſt &en acquieſce then, and be con- 
tented with what ſhe writes, 
Mr. Pinch. I'M aſſure you 'twas voluntarily writ, I had 
no hand in't, you may believe me. 
Horn. I do believe thee, faith. | 
Mr, Pinch, And believe her too, for ſhe's an innocent 
Creature, has no diſſembling in her, and ſo fare you well, 
Sir. | 
Horn. Pray, however, preſent my humble Service to 
her, and tell her, I wil! obey her Letter to a Tittle, and 
fulfil her Deſires, be what they will, or with what Difi - 
culty ſoever I do't; and you ſhall be no more jealous of 
me, I warrant her, and you — | 
Mr. Pinch, Well then fare you well, and play with any 
Man's Honour but mine, kiſs any Man's Wife but mine, 
and welcome [ Exit Mr. Pinch, 
Horn. Ha, ha, ha, Doctor. 62 


Quack. It ſeems he has not heard the Report of you, 
or does not believe it. | 

Horn, Ha, ha, now Doctor what think you? 

Quack. Pray let's ſee the Letter “hum for 
dear—love you — [Reads the Letter, 

Horn. I wonder how ſhe cou'd contrive it! What 
ſay'ſt thou to't? 'tis an Original. 

Quack. So are your Cuckolds too Originals: for they 
are like no other common Cuckolds, and I will henceforth 
believe it not impoſſible for you to cuckold the Grand 
Seignior amidſt his Guards of Eunuchs, that I fay — _ 

Horn. And I ſay forthe Letter, *tis the firſt Love-Letter 
that ever was without Flames, Darts, Fates, Deſtinies, 
Lying and Diſſembling in't. 

Enter Sparkiſh pulling in Mr. Pinchwife, 

Spark. Come back, you are a pretty Brother-in-Law, 

neither goto Church, nor to dinner with your Siſter _— 
r. 
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Mr. Pinch, My Siſter denies her Marriage, and you 
ſee is gone away from you diſſatisfy'd. 

Spark, Plhaw, upon a fooliſh Scruple, that our Par- 
ſon was not in lawful Orders, and did not ſay all the 
Common prayer, but 'tis her Modeſty only, I believe; 
but let Women be never ſo modeſt the firſt Day, they*l] 
be ſure to come to themſelves by Night, and 1 ſhall have 
enough of her then ; in the mean time, Harry Horner, 


you muſt dine with me, I keep my Wedding at my 


Aunt's in the Piazza. 

Horn. Thy Wedding! what flale Maid has liv'd 
to deſpair of a Husband, or what young one of a 
Gallant? 5 

Spark, O, your Servant, Sir — this Gentleman's 
Siſter then. No ſtale Maid. 

Horn. l'm ſorry for't. 


Mr. Pinch. How comes he ſo concern'd for her- 


LAſide. 

6 Spark, Yeu ſorry for't ? why do you know any ill by 
WT - | 

Horn. No, I know none but by thee, tis for her ſake, 
not yours, and another Man's ſake that might have 
hop'd, I thought—— 

Spark. Another Man, another Man, what is his 
Name ? 

Horn, Nay, fince 'tis paſt, he ſhall be nameleſs, 


Poor Harcourt, J am ſorry thou haſt miſs'd her—([A4ſece, - 


Mr. Pinc hb. He ſeems to be much troubled at the 
Match [4ſr 72, 
Sdark, Prithee tell me — nay, you ſhan't go, 
Brother. | | 
Mr. Pinch, I muſt of neceſſity, but I'll come to you 
to dinner. [Exit Pinchwife. 
Spark. But Harry, what have I a Rival in my Wife 


already? But with all my heart, for he may be of uſe 


to me hereafter : for though my Hunger is now my 
Sauce, and I can fall on heartily without, the time will 
come, when a Riyal will be as good Sauce for a married 
Man to a Wife, as an Orange to Veal. 

Horn, O thou damn'd Rogue, thou haſt ſet my Teeth 
on edge with thy Orange. | 


Spark, 
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Spark, Then let's to dinner, there I was with you 
again, come. 

Horn. But who dines with thee ? | 

Soark, My Friends and Relations, my Brother Pinch- 
wife, you ſee, of your Acquaintance. | 

Horn, And his Wife ? 

Spark, No, gad, he'll ne'er let her come amongſt us 


good Fellows; your ſtingy Country Coxcomb keeps his 


Wife from his Friends, as he does his little Firkin of 
le, for his own drinking, and a Gentleman can't get a 
mack on't, but his Servants, when his Back is turn'd, 

broach it at their Pleaſures, and duſt it away, ha, ha, 

ha, gad I am witty I think, conſidering 1 was married 
to day, by the World ; but come 

Horn. No, I will not dine with you, unleſs you can 
fetch her too, 

Spark. Pſhaw, what Pleaſure can'ſt thou have with 

Wonen now, Harry? | 

Horn. My Eyes are not gone, I love a good Proſpect 
yet, and will not dine with you, unleſs ſhe does too; 
go fetch her therefore, but do not tell her Husband, *tis 
tor my ſake. | 

Spark, Well, VI go try what I can do; in the mean 
time come away to my Aunt's Lodging, *tis in the Way 
to Pinchwiſe's, 

Hrn. The poor Woman has call'd for Aid, and 
ſtretch'd forth her Hand, Doctor; 1 cannot but help her 
oyer the Pale out of the Bryars, 


[ Exeunt Sparkiſh, Horner, Quack, 


The SCENE changes to Pinchwife's Hf. 


Mrs. Pinchwife alone leaning on her Elbow, A Tadle, 
Pen, Ink, and Paper. 

Mrs. Pinch. Well *tis e'en ſo, I have got the Lon don 
Diſeaſe. they call Love, I am ſick of my Husband, and 
for my Gallant z I have heard this Diſtemper call'd 2 
Fever, but methinks 'tis liker an Ague, for when I think 
of my Husband, I tremble, and am in 2 cold Swear, 
and have Inclinations to vomit, but when I think of my 


Gallant, dear Mr. Horner, my hot Fit comes, and I am 


all in a Feyer indeed, and as in other Feyers, my own 


Chamber 
x 


— - 
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Chamber is tedious to me, and I would fain be re- 
moy'd to his, and then methinks I ſhou'd be well; ah 
poor Mr. Horner, well, I cannot, will not ſtay here; 
therefore I'll make an end of my Letter to him, which 
ſhall be a finer Letter than my laſt, becauſe 1 have 
ſtudied it like any thing; oh ſick, ſick ! 
| . [Takes the Pen and writes. 

Enter Mr. Pinchwife, who ſeeing her writing, ſteals ſoftly 

behind her, and looking over her Shoulder, ſnatches the 

Paper from her, 

Mr. Pinch. What, writing more Letters? 

Mrs, Pinch. O Lord, Bud, why d'ye fright me ſo? 


[ She offers to run out : he ſtops her, and reads, 


Mr. Pinch, How's this! nay, you ſhall not ſtir, Ma- 
dam: [Dear, dear, dear Mr. Horner—] very well 
I have taught you to write Letters to good purpoſe 
but let's ſee't, | 

Firſt Il am to beg your Pardon for my Boldneſs in 
writing to you, which, I'd have you to know, I would 
not have done had not you ſaid firſt you lov'd me fo 
extremely, which if you do, you will never ſuffer me 
to lie in the Arms of another Man, whom I loath, 
nauſeate, and deteſt—( Now you can't write theſe filthy 
Words:) But what follows ?—Therefore, I hope you will 
ſpeedily find ſome Way to free me from this unfortunate 
Match, which was never, I aſſure you, of my Choice, 
but I'm afraid 'tis already too far gone; however, it 
you love me, as I do you, you will try what you can 


do; but you muſt help me away before to-morrow, or 


elſe, alas! J ſhall be for ever out of your reach, for 1 
can defer no longer our--- our--- {What is to follow 
Our---- ſpeak what] Our Journey into | 
| [ The Letter concludes. 
the Country I ſuppoſe Oh Woman, damn'd Wo- 
man, and Love, damn'd Love, their old Tempter ; for 
this is one of his Miracles, in a Moment he can make 
thoſe blind that cou'd ſee, and thoſe ſee that were blind, 
thoſe dumb that could ſpeak, and thoſe praitle who were 
dumb before; nay, what is more than all, make thoſe 
dough-bak'd, ſenſleſs, indocile Animals, Women, too 
hard for us their Politick Lords and Rulers, in a Mo- 
ment: but make an end of your Letter, and then * 
make 


ſi 


Fool can make him ridiculous . [Aſide.]] Well, 
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make an end of you thus, and all my Plagues together, 


[Draws his Sword, 
Mrs. Pinch, O Lord, O Lord, you are ſuch a paſ- 
ſionate Man, Bud. | 
Enter Sparkiſh. 
Spark, How now! what's here to do? 
Mr. Pinch. This Fool here now! 


| Spark, What, drawn upon your Wife? You ſhou'd 


never do that, but at Night in the dark, when you can't 


hurt her; this is my Siſter-in-law, is it not? Ay, faith, 
e'en our Country Margery; | Pulls aſide her Handker- 
chief. ] one may know her: come, ſhe and you muſt 
go dine with me, Dinner's ready, come; but where's 


my Wife, is ſhe not come home yet, where is ſhe ? 


Mr. Pinch. Making you a Cuckold, 'tis that they all 
do, as ſoon as they can. 


Spark. What, the Wedding-day? No, a Wife that 


deſigns to make a Cully of her Husband, will be ſure to 


let him win the firſt Stake of Love, by the World; but 
come, they ſtay Dinner for us, come, I'll lead down 
our Margery. | | 

Mrs. Pinch No Sir, go, we'll follow you. 

Syark, I will not wag without you. 

Mr. Pinch, This Coxcomb is a ſenſible Torment to 
me amidſt the greateſt in the World. 

Spark. Come, come, Madam Margery. | 

Mr. Pinch, No, I'll lead her my Way z what wou'd 


you treat your Friends with mine, for want of your own 


Wife? | Leads her to other Door, and locks her in, and 
returns.) I am contented my Rage ſhou'd take Breath 


[ Aſide. 
Spark. I told Horner this, | 
Mr. Pinch. Come now. 
| Spark, Lord, how ſhy you are of your Wife! but let 
me tell you, Brother, we Men of Wit have among{t 
us a Saying, that Cuckoloing, like the Small-Pox, comes 
with a Fear; and you may keep your Wife as much as 
you will out of danger of Infection, but if her Conſti- 
tution incline her to't, ſhe'll have it ſooner or later, by 

the World, ſay they. 


Mr. Pinch, What a thing is a Cuckold, that every 
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Sir,. But let me adviſe you, now you are come to be 
concern'd, becauſe you ſuſpe&t the Danger, not to 
neglect the Means to prevent it, eſpecially when the 
greateſt Share of the Malady will light upon your own 
Head, fo 


Heuser the kind IVife's Belly comes to ſwell, 
| The Hus band breeds for her, and firſt is ill. 


ECTII  SCUANSGE 
Mr. Pinchwife's Houſe. 


Enter Mr. Pinchwife and Mrs. Pinchwife. A Table and 
Candle. 


Mr. Pinchwife. | 

Ome, take the Pen and make an end of the Letter, 
| juſt as you intended ; if you are falſe in a tittle, 1 
ſhall ſoon perceive it, and puniſh you with this as you 
deſerve, [Lays his Hand on his Sword] write what was 
to follow let's ſee [You muſt make haſte and 
help me away before 10-morrow, or elſe I ſhall be for 
ever out of your reach, for I can defer no longer our— 
W hat follows our ? 

Mrs. Pinch. Muſt all out then, ud. Look you 
there then. 


Mr. Pinch. Let's ſee——— (For 1 can defer no longer 
ou:—— Wedding—— Your ſlighted Alithea.) What's 
the meaning of this, my Siſter's Name to't ? ſpeak, 
unriddle. | | 

Mrs. Pinch. Yes indeed, Bud. 

Mr. Pinch. But why her Name to't ? ſpeak—— ſpeak, 
I ſay. | 
Mrs. Pinch, Ay, but you'll tell her then again: If you 
wou'd not tell her again 

Mr. 


[Mrr, Pinch, takes the Pen and writes. 
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Mr. Pinch, I will not, 1 am ſtunn'd; my Head turns 
round. Speak. | 
Mrs. Pinch, Won't you tell her indeed, and indeed 2 

Mr. Pinch, No: ſpeak, I ſay. 5 
Mrs. Pinch, She'll be angry with me; But I had rather 

ſhe ſhould be angry with me than you, Bud. And to 
tell you the Truth, 'twas ſhe made me write the Letter, 
and taught me what J ſhou'd write. 

Mr. Pinch, Ha (I thought the Style was ſomewhat 
better than her own.) i LAſide. 
Cou'd ſhe come to you to teach you, ſince I had lock'd 
you up alone? | 

Mrs. Pinch, O, thro' the Key-hole, Bud. 

Mr. Pinch. But why ſhou'd ſhe make you write a Let- 
ter for her to him, ſince ſhe can write herſelf? 

Mrs. Pinch, Why, ſhe ſaid becauſe——for I was un- 
willing to do it. | 

Mr, Pinch, Becauſe what——becauſe. ; 

Mrs. Pinch, Becauſe, leſt Mr. Horner ſhou'd be cruel, 
and refuſe her, or be vain afterwards, and ſhew the Let- 
ter, ſhe might diſown it, the Hand not being her's. 

Mr. Pinch. How's this? Ha — then I think I ſhall 
come to myſelt again This Changeling cou'd not 
invent this Lye: But if ſhe cou'd, why ſhou'd ſhe ? She 
might think I ſhou'd ſoon diſcover it Stay now 
I think on't too, Horner ſaid he was ſorry ſhe had mar- 
ried Sparki/h; and her diſowning her Marriage to me, 
makes me think ſhe has evaded it for Horner's ſake: yet 
why ſhou'd ſhe take this Courſe? But Men in love are 
Fools; Women may well be fo—— [Aſides 
But hark you, Madam, your Siſter went out in the Morn- 
ing, and J have not ſeen her within ſince, 

Mrs. Pinch, Alack-a-day, ſhe has been crying all Day 
above it ſeems in a Corner, | 

Mr. Pinch. Where is ſhe? let me ſpeak with her, 

Mrs. Pinch, O Lord then ſhe'll diſcover all—— 

LAſide. 
Pray hold, Bud; what d'ye mean to diſcover me! ſhe ll 
know I have told you then, Pray, Bud, let me talk with 
ker ficlt on | | 


K | Mr. 
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Mr. Pinch. 1 muſt ſpeak with her, to know whether 
Horner ever made her any Promiſe, and whether ſhe be 
married to Sparkiſh, or no. | 

Mrs. Pinch. Pray, dear Bud, don't, till I have ſpoken 
with her, and told her that I have told you all; for ſhe'll 
kill me elſe. 

Mr. Finch. Go then, and bid her come out to me. 

Mrs. Pinch, Yes, yes, Bud 

Mr. Pinch, Let me ſee | 

Mrs. Pinch, I'll go, but ſhe is not within to come to 
him: I have juſt got time to know of Lucy her Maid, 
who firſt ſet me on work, what Lye 1 ſhall tell next; 
for J am e'en at my Wit's end——— [Afide. 

. Ex. Mrs, Pinchwite. 

Mr. Pinch. Well, I reſolve it, Horner ſhall have her: 
I'd rather give him my Siſter than lend him my Wife; 
and ſuch an Alliance will prevent his Pretenſions to my 
Wife, ſure=— l' make him of kin to her, and then 
he won't care for her. 

Mrs. Pinchwife returns, 

Mrs. Pinch. O Lord, Bud, I told you what Anger you 
would make me with my Siſter. | | 

Mr. Pinch. Won't ſhe come hither ? 

Mrs. Pinch, No, no: Alack-a-day, ſhe's aſham'd to 
look you in the Face; and ſhe ſays, if you go in to 
her, ſhell run away down Stairs, and ſhamefully go her- 
ſelf to Mr. Horner, who has promis'd her Marriage, ſhe 
ſays; and ſhe will have no other, ſo ſhe won't. 

Mr, Pinch, Did he fo promiſe her Marriage 
then ſhe ſhall have no other. Go tell her ſo; and if ſhe 
will come and diſcourſe with me a little concerning the 

Means, I will about it immediately, go 

| | [Exit Mrs. Pinchwife. 
His Eſtate is equal to Sparki/h's, and his Extraction as 
much better than his as his Parts are; but my chief Rea- 
ſon is, I'd rather be a kin to him by the Name of Bro- 
ther - in- Law, than that of Cuckold 
Well, what ſays ſhe now? | 
| Mrs. Pinch, Why, ſhe ſays ſhe would only have you 
lead her to Horner's Lodging —— with whom ſhe firſt 
ill diſcourſe the Matter before ſhe talks with you, which 
yet ſhe cannot do; for alack, poor Creature, ſhe 1 
| | e 
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ihe can't ſo much as look you in the Face, therefore 
ſhe'll come to you in a Mask: And you muſt excuſe her, 
if ſhe make you no Anſwer to any Queſtion of yours, 
till you have brought her to Mr. Horner; and if you will 
not chide her, nor queſtion her, ſhe'll come out to you 
immediately. 

Mr. Pinch, Let her come: I will not ſpeak a Word 
to her, nor require a Word from her. 

Mrs. Pinch, Oh, I forgot: Beſides, ſhe ſays, ſhe can- 
not look you in the Face, tho thro' a Mask,; therefore 
wou'd deſire you to put out the Candle. | 

Mr. Pinch, I agree to all: Let her make haſte 
[Exit Mrs. Pinchwiſe. 

[ Puts out the Candle. 


There 'tis out 


My Caſe is ſomething better: I'd rather fight with Horner 


— g 
for not lying with my Siſter too forward, than for lying 


with my Wife; and of the two, I had rather find m 
Siſter too forward, than my Wife: I expected no other 


from her free Education, as ſhe call it, and her Paſſion 


for the Town— Well Wife and Siſter are Names which 


make us expect Love and Duty, Pleaſure and Comfort; 


but we find 'em Plagues and Torments, and are equally, 


tho differently, trouoleſome to their Keeper: For we 


haye as much ado to get People to lie with our Siſters, 
as to ke:p 'em from lying with our Wives. 


Euter Mrs. Finchwife mask'd, and in Hoods and Scarves, 


and a Night- Gun and Petticoat of Alithea's, in the 
Dark. 
What are you come, Siſter ? Let us go then But firſt, 
let me lock up my Wife. Mrs, Margery, where are you? 
Mrs. Pinch, Here, Bud. 
Mr. Pinch, Come hither, that I may lock you up: 


Get you in. [Locks the Door. 
Come, Siſter, where are you now? 


| Ars, Pinchwife gives him her Hand; but when be 
lets her go, ſhe ſteals ſofily on t'other ſide of him, 
and is led away by him for his Siſter Alithea. 


The Scene changes to Horner's Lodgings, 


Quack, Horner, 
Quack. What, all alone? not ſo much as one of your 
Cuckolds here, nor one of their Wives! They uſe to 
| 5 K 2 = take 
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take their turns with you, as if they were to watch you. 

Horn. Yes, it often happens, that a Cuckold is but 
his Wife's Spy, and is more upon Family Duty when 
he is with her Gallant abroad, hindring his Pleaſure, than 
when he is at home with her playing the Gallant : But 
the hardeſt Duty a married Woman impoſes upon a 
Lover, is keeping her Husband company always. 

uach. And his Fondneſs wearies you almoſt as ſoon 
as hers. | 

Horn, A pox, keeping a Cuckold company, after you 
have had his Wife, is as tireſome as the Company of a 
Country Squire to a witty Fellow of the Town, when 
ke has got all his Money. 

Quack. And as at firſt a Man makes a Friend of the 
Husband to get the Wife, ſo at Jaſt you are fain to fall 
out with the Wife to be rid of the Husband. 

Horn, Ay, moſt Cuckold-Makers are true Courtiers, 
when once a poor Man has crack'd his Credit for 'em, 
they can't abide to come near him. 

Quack. But at firit, to draw him in, are ſo ſweet, ſo 
kind, ſo dear! juſt as you are to Pinchwife : But what 
becomes of that Intrigue with his Wife? 

Horn. A Pox, he's as ſurly as an Alderman that has 
been bit, and ſince he's ſo coy, his Wife's Kindneſs is 
in yain, for ſhe's a ſilly Innocent. 

Quack. Did ſhe not ſend you a Letter by him? 

Horn, Yes: But that's a Riddle I have not yet ſolv'd 
Allow the poor Creature to be willing; ſhe is ſilly 
too, and he keeps her up ſo cloſe 

Quack. Yes, ſo cloſe that he makes her but the more 
willing, and adds but Revenge to her Love; which two, 

when met, ſeldom fail of ſatisfying each other one way 
or other. | | 

Horn, What, here's the Man we are talking of, 1 
think. | 
Enter Mr. Pinchwife, leading in his Wife mask'd, muf- 

fled, and in her Siſter's Gown. 

Horn, Pſhaw. | 

Quack. Bringing his Wife to you is the next thing to 
bringing a Love-Letter from her. 

fn. Wat means this? 


* * 
Mr. Pinch. 
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Mr. Pinch. The laſt time, you know, Sir, I brought 
you a Love-Letter, now you ſee a Miſtreſs; 1 think 
you'll ſay I am a civil Man to you 

Horn, Ay, the Devil take me, will 1 ſay thou art 
the civileſt Man I ever met with; and I have known 
ſome. I fanſy I underſtand thee now better than I did 
the Letter. But hark thee in thy Ear 

Mr. Pinch, What? 

Horn, Nothing but the uſual Queſtion, dan Is ſhe 
ſound, on thy Word? 

Mr. Pinch, What, you take her for a Wench, and me 
for a Pimp? 

Horn. Pſhiw, Wench and Pimp, paw Words; I 
know thou art an honeſt Fellow, and haſt a great Ac- 
quaintance among the Ladies, and perhaps haſt made 
Love for me, rather than let me make Love to thy 
Wife 

Mr. Pinch. Come, Sir, in ſhort, I am for no fooling, 

Horn. Nor I neither: There! ore prithee let's ſee her 
Face preſently: Make her ſhew, Man: Art thou ſure I 
don't know her, 

Mr. Pinch, I am ſure you do know her, 

Horn. A pox, why doſt thou bring ber to me then? 

Mr. Pinch. Becaufe ſhe's a Relation of mine. 

Horn. Is ſhe, faith, Man! then thou art ſtill more 
civil and obliging, dear Rogue. 

Mr. Pinch, Who deſir'd me to bring her to you, 

Horn. Then ſhe is obliging, dear Rogue, 

Mr. Pinch. You'll make her welcome for my fake, I 
hope ? 

* hope ſhe is handſome enough to make herſelf 
welcome: Prithee let her unmask. 

Mr. Pinch. Do you ſ. peak to her: ſhe wou'd never be 
rul'd by me. 

Horn. Madam 


Mrs. Pinchwife 2 to Horner. 

She ſays ſhe mult ſpeak with me in private: Withdraw, 
rithee. 

: Mr. Pinch, She's unwilling, it ſeems, I ſhou'd know 
all her undecent Conduct in this Bufineſs— [Aſide. 
Well then, I'll leave you together, and hope when I 
am gone you'll agree; if not, you and I ſhan't agree, 
Sir R 3 Horn. 
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find out Sar iſh, and diſabuſe him. You wou'd have 


thernſelves, are reſolv'd upon a frolick of coming to you 
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Horn. What means the Fool ?—If ſhe and J agree, 
tis no matter what you and I do. | 
[Whiſpers to Mrs. Pinchwife, who makes Signs with 
her Hand for him to be gone. 
Mr. Pinch. In the mean time I'll fetch a Parſon, and 


me fetch a Parſon, would you not? Well then Now I 

think J am rid of her, and ſhall have no more trouble 

with her Our Siſters and Daughters, like Uſurers 

ioney, are ſafeſt when put out; but our Wives, like 

their Writings never ſafe but in our Cloſets under Lock 

and Key. [Ex, Mr. Pinch. 
Enter Boy. 

By. Sir Jaſper Fidget, Sir, is coming up, 

Horn. Here's the trouble of a Cuckold now we are 
talking of: A pox on him, has he not enough to do to 
hinder bis Wife's Sport, but he muſt other Womens too? 
Step in here, Madam. [Ex. Mrs, Pinch, 

Enter Sir Jaſper. 

Sir Jab. My beſt and deareſt Friend. 

Horn. The old Style, Doctor 
Wel}, be ſhort, for I am buſy. What would your im- 
pertinent Wite have now: 

Sir Jaſp. Well gueſs'd, i'faith; for I do come from 
her, | 

Horn, To invite meto Supper ? Tell her I can't come: 
Go. 

Sir Jaſp. Nay, now you are out, faith; for my Lady, 
and the whole knot of the virtuous Gang as they call 


to night in Maſquerade, and are all dreſt already, 

Horn. I ſhan't be at home. 

Sir. Jaſp. Lord, how churliſh he is to Women 
Nay, prithee don't diſappoint 'em; they'll think *tis my 
fault: Prithee don't. I'll ſend in the Banquet and the Fid- 
dles: But make no Noiſe on't; for the poor virtuous 
Rogues would not have it known, for the World, that 
they go a maſquerading; and they would come to no 
Man's Ball bat yours. 

Horn, Well, well get you gone; and tell 'em, 


if they come, *twill be at.the Peril of their Honour and 
yours. 


Sir 
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Sir Jaſp. Heb, he, he, ell truſt you for that: 
Fare we! | [Exit Sir Jaſper, 


Horn. Doctor, anon you too ſhall be my Gueſs. 
But now I'm going to a private Feaſt. 


The Scene changes to the Piazza of Covent-Garden, 


Sparkiſh, Pinchwife. 

Sark. But who would have Sparkiſh with the Letter 
thought a Woman could have in his Hand, 
been falſe wo me? By the World, I could not have 
thought it, . 

Mr. Pinch, You were for giving and taking Liberty : 
She has taken it only, Sir, now you find in that Letter, 
You are a frank Perſon, and ſo is ſhe you ſee there. 

Spark, Nay, if this be her Hand =— for I never 
ſaw it. 

Mr. Pinch, 'Tis no matter whether that be her Hand, 
or no; Iam ſure this Hand at her Deſire led her to Mr. 
Horner, with whom 1 left her juſt now, to go fetcha 
Parſon to 'em at their Deſire too, to deprive you of her 
for ever; for it ſeems yours was but a Mock-Marriage. 
| Spark, Indeed, ſhe wou'd needs have it that 'twas 
Harcourt himſelf, in a Parſon's Habit, that married us ; 
but I'm ſure he told me twas his Brother Ned, 

Mr. Pinch. O, there 'tis out; and you were deceiv'd, 
not ſhe: For you are ſuch a frank Perſon——But I muſt 
be gone You'll find her at Mr. Horner's: Go, and 
believe you Eyes. [ Exit Mr. Pinchwife. 

Sark. Nay I'll to her, and call her as many Crocodiles, 
Syrens, Harpies, and other heatheniſh Names, as a Poet 
would do a Miſtreſs who had refus'd to hear his Suit, nay 
more, his Verſes on her. 

But ftay, is not that ſhe followiag a Torch at other end 


of the Piazza, and from Horner's certainly "Tis 
ſo 


Enter Alithea following a Torch, and Lucy behind. 
You are well met, Madam, tho you don't think ſo. 
What, you have made a ſhort Viſit to Mr, Horner? But 
I ſuppoſe you'll return to him preſently, by that time the 
Parſon can be with him. | 


„ Alith. 
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Alith, Mr. Horner and the Parſon, Sir. = 

Sark. Come, Madam, no more diſſembling, no more 
jilting; for I am no more a frank Perſon. 

Alith, How's this ? | 

Lucy, So, 'twill work I ſee — [ Aſide, 
| Spark, Cou'd you find out no eaſy Country Fool to a- 
buſe? none but me, a Gentleman of Wit and Pleaſure a- 
bout the Town ? But it was your Pride to be too hard for 
a Man of Parts, unworthy falſe Woman; falſe as a Friend 
thatlends a Man Money to loſe; falſe as Dice, who undo 
thoſe that truſt all they have to *em. | | 

Lucy, He has been a great Bubble by his Similies, as 
they ſay LAſide. 

Alith. You have been too merry, Sir, at your Wed- 
ding-Dinner, ſure. 

Spark, What, d'ye mock me too ? 

Alith. Or you have been deluded, 

Spark, By you. 

Alith. Let me underſtand you. 

Spark, Have you the Confidence, I ſhould call it ſome- 
thing elſe, ſince you know your Guilt, to ſtand my juſt 
Reproaches ? You did not write an impudent Letter to 
Mr, Horner ? who I find now has clubb'd with you in de- 
luding me with his Averſion for Women, that I migh 
not, forſooth, ſuſpect him for my Rival. | 

Lucy, D'ye think the Gentleman can be jealous now, 
Madam [ Aſides 

Alith, 1 write a Letter to Mr, Horner : 

Shark, Nay, Madam, do not deny it: Your Brother 
ſhew'd it me juſt now; and told me likewiſe, be left you 
at Horner's Lodging to fetch a Parſon to marry you to 
him: And I wiſh you Joy, Madam, Joy, Joy; and to 
him too, much Joy; and to myſelf more Joy for not 
marrying you. 

Alith. So, 1 find my Brother would break off the 
Match, and I can conſent to't, ſince I ſee this Gentle- 
man can be made jealous. | | Aſide. 
O Tucy, by his rude Uſage and Jealouſy, he makes me 
almoſt afraid I am married to him: Art thou ſure *twas 
Harcourt himſelf, and no Parſon, that married us ? 

Spark. No, Madam, I thank you, I ſuppoſe, that was 


a Contriyance too of Mr. Horner's and yours, to make 
Harcourt 
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Harcourt play the Parſon 3 but I would as little as you 
have him one now, no, not for the World : For, ſhall 
I tell you another Truth ? I never had any Paſlion for 
you till now, for now I hate you. Tis true, I might 
have married your Portion, as other Men of Parts of the 
Town do ſometimes; and ſo, your Servant. And to 
ſhew my Unconcernedneſs, I'll come to your Wedding, 
and reſign you with as much Joy, as I would a ſtale 
Wench to a new Cully ; nay, with as much Joy as I 
would after the firſt Night, if I had been married to you: 
There's for you; and ſo your Seryant, Seryant. 

| [Exit Spark. 

Alith. How was I deceiy'd in a Man! 

Lucy. You'll believe then a Fool may be made jealous 
now? For that Eaſineſs in him that ſuffers him to be led 
by a Wife, will likewiſe permit him to be perſuaded a- 
gainſt her by others. | 

Alith. But marry Mr. Horner! My Brother does not 
intend it, ſure: If I thought he did, I would take thy 
Advice, and Mr, Harcourt for my Husband. And now I 
wiſh, that if there be any over-wiſe Woman of the Town, 
who, like me, would marry a Fool for Fortune, Liberty, 
or Title, firſt, that her Husband may love Play, and be 
a Cully to all the Town but her, and ſuffer none but 
Fortune to be Miſtreſs of his Purſe; then if for Liberty, 
that he may ſend her into the Country, under the Con- 
duct of ſome houſewifely Mother- in- Law; and if for Ti- 
' tle, may the World give 'em none but that of Cuckold. 
Lucy, And for her greater Curſe, Madam, may he not 
deſerve it. | 


Alith. Away, Impertinent is not this my old Lady 
Lanterlu's ? 


Lucy, Yes, Madam. (And here I hope we ſhall find 
Mr. Harcourt. | [Aſide. 


[Exeunt Alithea, Lucy. 


The Scene changes again to Horner's Lodging. 


Horner, Lady Fidget, Mrs. Dainty Fidget, Mrs. Squeam- 
iſm. A Table, Banquet, and Bottles, 

Horn, A pox, they are come too ſoon before 1 

have ſent back my new Miſtreſs ; All I have 
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now to do, is to lock her in, that they may not ſee "i 
her 1 [Aſide. 7 

Lady Fidg. That we may be ſure of our Welcome, 

we have brought our Entertainment with us, and are re- 

' - ſolv'd to treat thee, dear Toad. 2 
| Dain. And that we may be merry to purpoſe, have 
left Sir Jaſper, and my Old Lady Squeariſh, quarrelling at 
home at Backgammon. 

Squeam. Therefore let us make uſe of our Time, leſt 
they ſhould chance to interrupt us. 

Lady Fidg. Let us fit then. 

Horn. Firſt, that you may be private, let me lock 
this Door and that, and I'll wait upon you preſently. ; 

Lady Fidg. No, Sir, ſhut *em only, and your Lips for # 
ever; for we mult truſt you as much as our Women. 

Horn. Tou know all Vanity's kill'd in me; I have no 
occaſion for talking. 

Lady Fidg. Now, Ladies, ſuppoſing we had drank 
each of us our two Bottles, let us ſpeak the Truth of our 
Hearts. 2 | 

Dain. and Squeam. Agreed. 

Lady Fidg. By this Brimmer, for Truth is no where 
elſe to be found, (not in thy Heart, falſe Man.) 

[ Aſide to Horn. 
Horn. You have found me a true Man, I'm ſure. 
|  [Afide to Lady Fidget. 

Lady Fidg. Not every way — [A ſide to Horner. 

But let us fit and be merry. | | 


Lady Fidget ſings. 


Why ſhowld our damn'd Tyrants oblige us to live 
6 On the Pittance of Pleaſure which they cnly give? 
C | We muſt not rejoice f : 
| With Wine and with Noiſe ; 

In vain we muſt wake in a dull Bed alone, 
Whilſt to our warm Rival the Bottle they're gone. 

IT )hen lay aſide Charms, 

And take up theſe * Arms. X* The Glaſſes, 


11. 


Siulfs, lie untumbled, and unask d for. 
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*Tis Wine only gives em their Courage and Nit. 
Becauſe we live ſober, to Men we ſubmit. 
F for Beauties you'd paſs, 
Take a Lick of the Glaſs, 
*Twill mend your Complexions, and when they are gone, 
The beſt Red we have is the Red of the Grape. 
Then Siſters lay't on, 
And damn a good Shape. 


Dain. Dear Brimmer, well, in token of our Open- 
neſs and Plain Dealing, let us throw our Masks over our 
Heads, | | | 

Horn. So, *twill come to the Glaſſes anon. 

Squeam. Lovely Brimmer, let me enjoy him firſt, 

Lady Fidg. No, I never part with a Gallant till I've 
try'd him. Dear Brimmer, that makeſt our Husbands 
ſhort-ſighted. | 

Dain. And our baſhful Gallants bold. | 

Squeam, And for want of a Gallant, the Butler lovely 
in our Eyes: Drink, Eunuch. 85 

Lady Fidg. Drink, thou Repreſentative of a Husband 3 
Dama a Husband. 

Dain. And, as it were a Husband, an old Keeper. 

Squeam. And an old Grandmother, 

Horn. And an Engliſh Baud, and a French Surgeon. 

Lady Fidg. Ay, we have all Reaſon to curſe em. 

Horn. For my fake, Ladies? 

Lady Fidget. No, for our own; for the firſt ſpoils alt 

young Gallants Induſtry. 
| Dain, And the other's Art makes 'em bold only with 


common Women. 


Squeam. And rather run the hazard of the vile Diſtem- 
per amongſt them, than of a Denial amongſt us. 
Dain. The filthy Toads chuſe Miſtreſſes now, as they 
do Stuffs, for having been fanſy'd and worn by others. 
Sjueam. For being common and cheap. 


Lady Fidg. Whilſt Women. of Quality, like the richeſt 
Hrite 
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Horn. Ay, neat, and chea , and new, often the 
think beſt, « ; E F 


Dain. No, Sir, the Beaſts will be known by a Miſ- 
treſs longer than by a Suit, | 

Squeam. And *tis not for Cheapneſs neither. 

Lady Fidg. No; for the yain Fops will take up Drug- 
gets, and embroider *em, But I wonder at the depraved 
Appetites of witty Men; they uſe to be out of the com- 
mon Road, and hate Imitation: pray tell me, Beaſt, 
when you were a Man, why you rather choſe to club 
with a Multitude in a common Houſe for an Entertain- 
ment, than to be the only Gueſt at a good Table, 

Horn. Why, faith, Ceremony and Expectation are un- 
ſufferable to thoſe that are ſharp bent: People always eat 
with the beſt Stomach at an Ordinary, where every Man 
is ſnatching for the beſt Bit. 

Lady Fidg. Tho he get a Cut over the Fingers — 
But I have heard that People eat moſt heartily of another 
Man's Meat, that is, what they do not pay for. 

Horn, When they are ſure of their Welcome and Free- 
dom; for Ceremony in Love and Eating, is as ridiculous 
as in Fighting : Falling on briskly is all ſhould be done on 
thoſe Occaſions. : | 

Lady Fidg, Well then, let me tell you, Sir, there is 
no where more Freedom than in our Houſes ; and we 
take Freedom from a young Perſon as a ſign of good 
Breeding ; and a Perſon may be as free as he pleaſes with 
us, as frolick, as gameſome, as wild as he will. 

Horn, Han't I heard you all declaim againſt wild 
Men ? 

Lady Fidg. Ves; but for all that, we think Wildneſs 
in a Man as deſirable a Quality, as in a Duck or Rabbit: 
A tame Man, foh, 

Horn. 1 know not; but your Reputations frighten'd 
me, as much as your Faces invited me, | 

Lady Fidg. Our Reputation ! Lord, why ſhould you 


not think that we Women make uſe of our Reputation, 
as you Men of yours, only to deceive the World with 
Jeſs ſuſpicion ? Our Virtue is like the Stateſman's Re- 
ligion, the Quaker's Word, the Gameſter's Oath, and 
the Great Man's Honour; but to cheat thoſe that truſt us. 


SqHeam. 
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Squeam. And that Demureneſs, Coyneſs, and Modeſty, 
that you ſee in our Faces in the Boxes at Plays, is as 
much a ſign of a kind Woman, as a Vizard-Mask in the 
. | 
Dain. For aſſure you, Women are leaſt mask'd when 
they have the Velvet Vizard on. 8 | 

Lady Fidg. You wou'd have found us modeſt Women 
in our Denials only. | 

Squeam. Our Baſhfulneſs is only the Reflection of the 
Mens. 

Dain. We bluſh when they are ſhame-fac'd. 

Horn. I beg your Pardon, Ladies, I was deceiv'd in 
you deviliſnly : But why that mighty Pretence to Ho- 
nour ? | 

Lady Fidg. We have told you ; but ſometimes 'twas for 

the ſame reaſon you Men pret-nd Buſineſs often, to a- 
void ill Company, to enjoy the better, and more private- 
ly thoſe you love. | 

Horn. But why, wou'd you ne'er give a Friend a 

Wink then ? | | 

Lady Fidg. Faith, your Reputation frightned us as much 

as ours did you, you were ſo notoriouſly lewd, _ 

Horn. And you ſo ſeemingly honeſt, 

Lady Fidg. Was that all that deterr'd you? 
Horn. And ſo expenſive—you allow Freedom you ſay. 
Lady Fidg. Ay, ay. 

Horn. That I was afraid of loſing my little Money, 
as well as my little time, both which my other Pleaſures 
required, 

Lady Fidg, Money, foh—you talk like a little Fellow 
now: do ſuch as we expect Money? 

Horn, I beg your Pardon, Madam, I muſt confeſs, I 
have heard that great Ladies, like great Merchants, ſet 
but the higher Prizes upon what they have, becauſe they 
are not in neceſſity of taking the firſt Offer, 
Dain, Such as we make ſale of our Hearts? 

Squeam. We brib'd for our Love? Foh. | 

Horn. With your Pardon, Ladies, I know, like great 
Men in Offices, you ſeem to exact Flattery and Attend- 
ance only from your Followers; but you have Receivers 
about you, and ſuch Fees to pay, a Man is afraid to paſs 

Your Grants; beſides we mult let you win at Cards, or 

x we 
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we loſe your Hearts; and if you make an Aſlizoation, 
*tis at a Goldſmith's, Jeweller's, or China-houſe, where 
for your Honour, you depoſite to him, he muſt pawn 
his to the punctual Citt, and ſo paying for what you 
take up, pays for what he takes up. 

Dain. Wou'd you not have us aſſur'd of our Gallants 
Love ? 

Squeam. For Love is better known by Liberality, than 
by Jealouſy. | 

Lady Fidg. For one may be diſſembled, the other 
not but my Jealouſy can be no longer diſſembled, and 
they are telling ripe. | [ Aſide. 
Come, here's to our Gallants in waiting, whom we muſt 
name, and I'll begin, this is my falſe Rogue. | 

| Claps him on the Bach. 
ueam. How ! | 
Horn. So all will out now 
Squeam. Did you not tell me, 'twas for my ſake only 
| You reported yourſelf no Man? 
[ 4/ide to Horner. 

Dain. Oh Wretch ; Did you not ſwear to me, twas 
for my Love, and Honour, you paſs'd for that thing you. 
do ? Aſide to Horner. 

Horn. So, ſo. | 

Lady Fidg. Come, ſpeak, Ladies, this is my falſe Villain, 

Squeam. And mine too. | 

Dain, And mine. 

Horn. Well then, you are all three my falſe-Rogues 
too, and there's an end on't, | 

Lady Fidg. Well then, there's no Remedy, Siſter ſha- 
rers, let us not fall out, but have a care of our Honour ; 
tho we get no Preſents, no Jewels of him, we are 
Savers of our Honour, the Jewel of moſt value and uſe, 
which ſhines yet to the World unſuſpected, tho it be 
counterfeit. 

Horn. Nay, and is e*en as good as if it were true, pro- 
vided the World thinks fo ; for Honour, like Beauty now, 
only depends on the Opinion of others. 

Lady Fidg. Well, Harry Common, I hope you can be 
true to three; ſwear, but 'tis to no purpoſe, to require 
your Oath, for you are as often forſworn, as you ſwear 
to new Women. 5 


Horn. 
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Horn. Come, faith, Madam, let us e'en pardon one 
another, for all the difference 1 find betwixt we Men 
and you Women, we forſwear ourſelves at che beginning 
of an Amour, you as long as it laſts. 

Enter Sir Jaſper Fidget, and Old Lady Squeamiſh. 

Sir Jaſp. Oh, my Lady Fidget, was this your cunning, 
to come to Mr. Horner without me? But you have been 
no where elſe, I hope. [OE 

Lady Fidg. No, Sir Jaſper. 

Old La. Sgqueam. And you came ſtraight hither, Biddy. 

Squeam, Yes, indeed, Lady Grandmother, 

Sir Jaſp. Tis well, *tis well, I knew when once they 
were thro'ly acquainted with poor Horner, they'd ne'er 
be from him; you may let her maſquerade it with my 
Wife, and Horner, and I warrant her Reputation ſafe, 

Exter Boy. 

Boy, O, Sir, here's the Gentleman come, whom you 
bid me not ſuffer to come up, without giving you notice, 
with'a Lady too, and other Gentlemen 

Horn, Do you all go in there, whilſt I ſend *em away; 
and Boy do you deſire 'em to ſtay below till I come, 
which ſhall be immediately. | 

[Exenunt Sir Jaſper, La. Squeam. La, 

Fidget, Mrs. Dainty Squeamiſh, 

Boy, Yes, Sir. [Extt.. 
[Exit Horner at other Door, and 

returns with Mrs. Pinchwife. 

Horn. You. wou'd not take my Advice to be gone 
home, before your Husband came back, he'll now diſco- 
ver all, yet pray, my Deareſt, be perſwaded to go home, 
and leave the reſt to my Management, I'll let you down 
the back way. | 

Mrs, Pinch. I don't know the way home, ſo I don't. 

Horn. My Man ſhall wait upon you, | 

Mrs. Pinch. No, don't you believe that I'll go at all ; 
what are you. weary of me already? | 

Horn. No, my Life, 'tis that I may love you long, tis 
to ſecure my Love, and your Reputation with your Hus- 
band, he'll never receive you again elſe, 

Mrs. Pinch, What care I, d'ye think to frighten me with 
that? I don't intend to go to him again; you ſhall be my 
Husband now: 


Horn. 
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Horn, I cannot be your Husband, Deareſt, fince you 
are married to him. 

Mrs. Pinch. O wou'd you make me believe that—dor't 
I ſee every Day at London here, Women leave their firſt 
Husbands, and go and live with other Men as their 
Wives; piſh, pſhaw, you'd make me angry, but that I 
love you ſo mainly. 

Horn, So, they are coming up In again, in, I hear - 
*em : . [Exit Mrs, Pinchwife. 
Well, a ſilly Miſtreſs, is like a weak place, ſoon got, 
ſoon loſt, a Man has ſearce time for Plunder; ſhe betrays 
her Husband firſt to her Gallant, and then her Gallant to 
her Husband. 

Enter Pinchwife, Alithea, Harcourt, Sparkiſh, Lucy, 
and a Parſon, 

Mr. Pinch. Come, Madam, *tis not the ſudden Change 
of your Dreſs, the Confidence of your Aſſeverations, 
and your falſe Witneſs there, ſhall perſuade me, I did 
not bring you hither, juſt now; here's my Witneſs, who 
cannot deny it, ſince you muſt be confronted Mr. 
Horner, did not I bring this Lady to you juſt now? 

Horn. Now mult I wrong one Woman for another's 
ſake, but that's no new thing with me; for in theſe 
Caſes I am ſtill on the Criminals fide againſt the Inno- 


cent. [ Aſide. 
Alith, Pray ſpeak, Sir. 


Horn. It muſt be ſo I muſt be impudent, and try 
my Luck, Impudence uſes to be too hard for Truth. 


Aſide. 


Mr. Pinch, What! you are ſtudying an Evaſion, or | 


Excuſe for her, ſpeak, Sir, 

Horn, No, faith, I am ſomething backward only to 
ſpeak in Women's Affairs or Diſputes, 

Mr. Pinch, She bids you ſpeak. 

Alith. Ay, pray, Sir, do, pray ſatisfy him. 


Horn, Then truly, you did bring that Lady to me 
juſt now. | 


Mr. Pinch. O ho 
Alit h. How, Sir 
Harc. How, Horner / 


Alith. What mean you, Sir, I always took you for a 
Man of Honour ? 


Hare. 


EH 
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Hare. Ay, ſo much a Man of Honour, that I muſt ſave 


my Miſtreſs, I thank you, come what will on't. LAſide. 
Spar, So if I had had her, ſhe'd have made me be- 


lieve the Moon had been made of a Chriſimas Pye. 


Lucy, Now cou'd I ſpeak, if I durſt, and ſolve the 
Riddle, who am the Author of it. [Aſides 

Alith. O unfortunate Woman ! A Combination a- 
oainſt my Honour, which moſt concerns me now, be- 
cauſe you ſhare in my Diſgrace, Sir, and it is your Cen- 
ſure which J muſt now. ſuffer, that troubles me, not 
theirs, 

Harc, Madam, then have no Trouble, you ſhall now 
ſee 'tis poſlible for me to love too, without being jea- 
lous ; 1 will not only believe your Innocence myſelf, 
but make all the World believe it 
Horner, I muſt now be concern'd for this Lady's Honour, 

Abart to Horner, 

Horn. And I muſt be concern'd for a Lady's Honour 
too. 

Harc. This Lady has her Honour, and I will protect it. 

Horn. My Lady has not her Honour, but has given it 
me to keep, and I will preſerve it. 

Harc. 1 underſtand you not. 

Horn. I wou'd not have you. 

Mrs, Pinch. What's the matter with *em all? 

[Mrs. Pinchwife peeping in behind, 

Mr. Pinch. Come, come, Mr. Horner, no more dif- 
puting; here's the Parſon, I brought him not in vain. 

Horn. No, Sir, I'll employ him, if this Lady pleaſe. 

Mr. Pinch, How, what d'ye mean: 

Spark, Ay, what does he mean ? 
Horn. Why, 1 have reſign'd your Siſter to him, he 
has my Conſent. | 

Mr. Pinch. Buthe has not mine, Sir; a Woman's in- 
jur'd Honour, no more than a Man's, can be repair'd, 
or ſatisfy'd by any but him that firſt wrong'd it; and 
you ſhall marry her preſently, or=— 

[Lays his Hand on his Sword. 
Enter to them Mrs, Pinchwife. 

Mrs. Pinch, O Lord, they'll kill poor Mr. Herner; 
beſides he ſhan't marry her whilt I ſtand by, and look 
on; I'll not loſe my ſecond Husband ſo. 


| Mrs 
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Mr. Pinch, What do I ſee? 
Alith. My Siſter in my Clothes! 

Spark. Ha! 

Mrs. Pinch. Nay, pray now don't quarrel about find- 
ing Work for the Parſon, he ſnhall marry me to Mr. Hor- 
ner; for now, I believe, you have enough of me. 

| [To Mr, Pinchwife. 
_ Horn. Damn'd, damn'd loving Changeling. 

Mrs, Pinch, Pray, Siſter, pardon me for telling "1 
many Lyes of you. | | 

Horn, I ſuppoſe the Riddle is plain now. 

Lucy. No, that muſt be my Work, good Sir, hear 


me. [ Kneels to Mr. Pinchwife, who ſtands 


doggedly with his Hat over his Eyes. 
Mr. Pinch, 1 will never hear Woman again, but make 
'em all ſilent, thus— [Offers to draw upon his Wife, 
Hor n. No, that muſt not be. 
Mr. Pinch. You then ſhall go firſt, tis all one to me. 
[Offers to draw on Horner, ſtopt by Harcourt. 
Hare. Hold 2 
Enter Sir Jaſper Fidget, Lady Squeamiſh, Mrs. Dainty 
| Fidget, Mrs, Squeamiſh, 
Sir Jaſp. What's the matter, what's the matter, pray, 
_ the matter? Sir, I beſeech you communicate, 
ir! 

Mr. Pinch. Why, my Wife has communicated, Sir, 
- your Wife may have done too, Sir, if ſhe knows him, 
ir — | 

Sin Jaſp. Pſhaw, wich him, ha, ha, he. 

Mr. Pinch, D'ye mock me, Sir, a Cuckold is a kind 
of a wild Beaſt, have a care, Sir==— © . 
Sir Jap. No, ſure, you mock me, Sir,— he cuckold 
you! It can't be, ha, ha, he, why, I'll tell you, Sir. 

Offers to whiſper. 

Mr. Pinch, I tell you again, he has whor'd my Wife, 
and yours too, if he knows her, and ail the Women he 
comes near; 'tis not his diſſembling, his Hypocriſy can 
wheedle me. | : 

Sir Jaſp. How, does he diſſemble, is he a Hypocrite 1 
Nay then— how Wife— Siſter, is he an Hypocrite? 

Old La. Shueam. An Hypocrite, a Diſſembler, ſpeak 


young Harlotry, ſpeak, how? 


Six 
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Sir Jaſp. Nay, then - O my Head too O 
thou libidinous Lady 


Old La. Squeam. O thou Harloting Harlotry, haſt 
thou don't then ? 


Sir Jaſp. Speak, good Horner, art thou a Diſſembler, 
Rogue ? Haſt thou 


Horn, Soh 
Lucy. VII fetch you off, and her too, if ſhe will but 
hold her Tongue. [4part to Horner. 


Horn. Can'ſt thou? I'll give thee— [Apart to Lucy. 

Lucy. {To Mr. Pinchwife.) Pray have but patience to 
hear me, Sir, who am the unfortunate Cauſe of all this 
Confuſion, Your Wife is innocent, I only culpable ; for 
1 put her upon telling you all theſe Lyes concerning my 
Miſtreſs, in order to the breaking off the Match between 
Mr. Sparkiſh and her, to make Way for Mr. Harcourt. 

Spark, Did you ſo, eternal Rotten-tooth-? Then, it 
ſeems, my Miſtreſs was not falſe to me, I was only 
deceiv'd by you. Brother, that ſhould have been, now 
Man of Conduct, who is a frank Perſon now, to bring 
your Wife to her Lover — ha | 

| Lucy. J aſſure you, Sir, ſhe came not to Mr. Horner 

out of Love, for ſhe loves him no more 

Mrs. Pinch, Hold, I told Lyes for you, but you ſhall 
tell none for me, for I do love Mr. Horner with all my 
Soul, and no body ſhall ſay me nay; pray, don't you 
go to make poor Mr. Horner believe to the contrary, 
"tis ſpitefully done of you, I'm ſure. | i 

Horn. Peace, dear Idiot. [ Aſide to Mrs, Pinchwife. 

Mrs, Finch. Nay, I will not peace, 

Mr. Piach, Not till | make you. 

Enter Dorilant, Quack, 

Dor. Herner, your Servant, I am the Doctor's Gueſt, 
he muſt excuſe our Intruſion, 

Qzack, But what's the matter, Gentlemen, for Hea- 
ven's ſake, what's the matter? | 

Horn. Oh, "tis well you are come - tis a cenſorious 
World we live in; you may have breught me a Re- 
prieve, or elſe I had died for a Crime I never commit- 
ted, and theſe innocent Ladies had ſuffer'd with me, 
therefore pray ſatisfy theſe worthy, honourable, jealous 
Gentlemen-.--- that-:-- [A hiſpers. 


Quack. 
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Quack. O, I underſtand you, is that all---- Sir Jaſper, 
by Heavens, and upon the Word of a Phyſician, Sir---- 
| [Whiſpers to Sir Jaſper. 
Sir Jaſp. Nay, I do believe you truly.--- pardon my 
virtuous Lady, and dear of Honour. 1 
Old La. Squeam. What, then all's right again? 
Sir Jaſp. Ay, ay, and now let us ſatisfy him too. 
[They whiſper with Mr. Pinchwife. 
Mr. Pinch, An Eunuch! Pray, no fooling with 
me, 
Quack. bor bring half the Surgeons in Town to ſwear 
it. . 
Mr. Pinch. They---- they'll (wear a Man that bled to 
death thro' his Wounds, died of an Apoplexy. 
Quack. Pray, hear me, Sir---- why all the Town has 
heard the Report of him. | 
Mr. Pinch. But does all the Town believe it? 
ach. Pray, inquire a little, and firſt of all theſe. 
Mr. Pinch, I'm ſure when J left the Town, he was 
the leudeſt Fellow in't. 
Quack, I tell you, Sir, he has been in France ſince ; 
Pray ask but theſe Ladies and Gentlemen, your Friend 
Mr. Dorilant. Gentlemen and Ladies, han't you all 


heard the late ſad Report of poor Mr. Horner ? 
All Ladies, Ay, ay, ay. | | 
Dor. Why, thou jealous Fool, do'ft thou doubt it ? 
he's an errant French Capon. = 
Mrs. Pinch. Tis falſe, Sir, you ſhall not diſparage 
poor Mr. Horner, for to my certain Knowledge---- 
Lucy, O, hold : 
Squeam, Stop her Mou: h---- [4ſriae to Lucy, 
Old La. Fidg. Upon my Honour, Sir, 'tis as true. 
To Pinchwife. 
Dain. D'ye think we would have been ſeen in his 
Company------ | | 
Szueam. Truſt our unſpotted Reputations with bim! 
Old La. Fidg. This you get, and we too, by truſting 
your Secret to a Fool. | Aſide to Horner. 
Horn, Peace, Madam, well, Doctor, is not this a 
good Deſign that carries a Man on unſuſpected, and 
brings him off ſafe----- | [Aſide to Quack, 


Mr. Pinch. 
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Mr, Pinch, Well, if this were true, but my Wife 

| | [Aſde, 

| [Dorilant whiſpers with Mrs. Pinchwife. 

Alith, Come, Brother, your Wife is yet innocent, 

you ſee, but have a care of too ſtrong an Imagination, 

leſt, like an oyer-concern'd timerous Gameſter, by fanſy- 

ing an unlucky Caſt, it ſhould come: Women and For- 

tune are trueſt ſtil] ro thoſe that truſt em. 

Lucy. And any wild thing grows but the more fierce 

and hungry for being kept up, and more dangerous to 
the Keeper. 


Alith. There's Doctrine for all Husbands, Mr. Har- 
court. 5 


Harc. I edify, Madam, ſo much, that 1 am impatient 
till I am one. | 


Dor. And I edify ſo much by Example, I will never 
be one. 


Spark. And becauſe I will not diſparage my Parts, 1'll 
ne'er be one. ' 

Horn. And, I alas, can't be one, | 

Mr. Pinch, But I muſt be one againſt my Will to 
a Country Wife, with a Country-murrain to me. 


Mrs. Pinch, And I muſt be a Country Wife (till too 1 


find; for I can't, like a City one, be rid of my muſty 
Husband, and do what I lift, LA ſide. 

Horn. Now, Sir, I muſt pronounce your Wife inno- 
cent, tho I bluſh whilſt I do it, and I am the only Man 
by her now expos'd to Shame, which I will ftreight 
drown in Wine, as you ſhall your Suſpicion ; and the 
Ladies Troubles we'll divert with a Ballad. Doctor, 
where are your Maskers ? 

Lucy. Indeed ſhe's innocent, Sir, I am her Witneſs, 
and her End of coming out was but to ſee her Siſter's 
Wedding, and what ſhe has ſaid to your Face of her 


Love to Mr. Horner, was but the uſual innocent Re- 


venge on a Husband's Jealouſy; was it not, Madam, 
ſpeax 


Mrs. Pinch, Since you'll have me tell more Ly es 


Aſide to Lucy and Horner. 
Ves, indeed, Bud. . 


Mr Pinch, 
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« Mr. Pinch, 
For my own ſake, fain I wou'd all believe, 
Cuckolds, like Lovers, ſhou'd themſelves deceive. 
His Honour is leaſt ſafe, (too late I find) 
Who truſts it with a fooliſh Wife or Friend. 


A Dance of Cuckolds. 


Horner. 
Vain Fops, but court and dreſs, and keep a pother, 
To paſs for Women's Men, with one another, 
But he who aims by Women to be priz'd, 
Firſt by the Men, you ſee, muſt be deſpis'd, 


EPILOGUE. 
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E PI LO G u E. 
Spoken by Mrs. K NE P. 


OW you the Vigorous, who daily here 7 
N O'er Vizard Mask, in public domineey, £ 
And what you'd do to her, if in Place where ; 

Nay, have the Confidence to cry, Come out, 

Yet when ſhe ſays, Lead on, you are not ſtout: 

But to your well-dreſs'd Brother ſtrait turn round, 

And cry, Pox on her, Ned, ſhe can't be ſound. 

Then flink away, a freſh one to engage, 

Vith ſo much ſeeming Heat and loving Rage, 

You'd frighten liſt'ning Attreſs on the Stage; £ 
Till ſhe at laſt has ſeen you huffins come, 2 
And tall of keeping in the Iyring- room, 

Yet cannot be provok'd to lead her home; 

Next you Falſtaffs of fifiy, who be ſet 

Your Buckram Maidenheids, wich your Friends get; 
And whilſt to them, you of Atchievements boaſt, 

They ſhare the Booty, and laugh at your Coſt. 

In fine, you Eſſenc'd Boys, both Old and Young, 

IWho wou'd be thought ſo eager, bris and ſtrong, £ 
Yet do the Ladies not their Husbands wrong ; 

Whoſe Purſes for your Manhood make Excuſe, 

And keep your Flanders Mares for Shew, not Uſe; 
 Encourag'd by our Woman's Man 10 Day, 

A Horner's Part may vainly think to play; 

And may Intrizues ſo baſhfully diſown, 

That they may doubted be by few or none, 

May kifs the Cards at Picquet, Ombre, Lu, ? 
And ſo be taught to kiſs the Lady too; 

But, Gallants, have a care, faith, what you do, 8 
The World, which to no Man his Due will give, 

You by Eæperience know you can deceive, 

And Men may ſtill believe you wigorons, 

But then we Nomen. there's no cous ning us. 
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PROLOGUE 
TO THE | 

C F FY 
Newly after the Removal of the Duke's Cem- 


any from L:ncolns-TInn-Fields, to their new 
Theatre near Salisbury-Courr. 


U R Author (like us) finding *twou'd ſcarce do, 
At other End o'th' Town, is come to you; 
And ſince tis his laſt Trial, has that Wit 
To throw himſelf on a ſubſtantial Pit; 
Where needy Wit, or Critick dare not come, 
Leſt Neighbour i'the Cloke, with Looks fo grum, 
Shou'd prove a Dun; | 
Where Punk in Vixor dare not rant and tear, 
To put us out, ſince Bridewell is ſo near. 
In ſhort, we ſhall be heard, be underſtood, 
If not, ſhall be admir'd, and that's as good; 
For you to ſenſleſs Plays have ſtill been kind, 
Nay, where no Senſe was, you a Jeſt wou'd find : 
And never was it heard of, that the City — 
Did ever take occaſion io be witty 
Upon dull Poet, or ſtiff Player's Action, 
But ſtill with Claps oppos'd the hiſſing Faction. 
But if you hiſsd, tas at the Pit, not Stage; 
So, with the Poet, damn'd the damning Age, £ 
And ſtill we know are ready to engage 
A:ainſt the flouting ticking Gentry, who 
Citizen, Player, Poet wou'd undo: 
The Poet; no, unleſs by Commendation, 
For on the Change Wits have no Reputation : 
And rather than be branded for a Wit, | 
He with you Able Men wou'd Credit get. 
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In ſhort, we ſhall be heard, be underſtood. 
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Dramatis Per ſonæ. 


Mr. Gerrard. \) Coun Gentlemen of the Town, and 
Mr. Martin. Friends. 


A vain Coxcomb, and rich City-Heir, 
newly return'd from France, and 
mightily affected with the French 


Mr. Paris, or 
Monſieur De 


Paris. Language and Faſhions. 
An old rich Spaniſh Merchant, newly re- 


turn'd home, as much affected with 
mal, or Don, the Habit and Cuſtoms of Spain, 
Diego. and Uncle to De Paris. 


Mrs. Hippolita. pormal's Daughter. 


Formal's Siſter, an impertinent preciſe 


Mrs. Caution. old Woman. 


Prue. Hiippolita's Maid. 


Mrs. F lir t : 


Mrs. Flounce © Two common Women of the Town. 


A little Blac l- a· more, Lacquey to Formal. 
A Parſon. 

A French Scullion, 

Servants, Waiter, and Attendants. 


SCENE London. 


THE 


AcT I. SCENE IL 
Don Diego's Houſe, in the Evening. 


Enter Vippolita and Prue her Maid. 


O confine a Woman juſt in her ram- 
bling Age! take away her Liberty 
at the very time ſhe ſhou'd uſe it! 
O barbarous Aunt! O unnatural 
2 Father! to ſhut up a poor Girl at 
e fourteen, and hinder her budding ! 
All things are ripen'd by the Sun: To ſhut up a poor 
Girl at fourteen ! | | 
Prue. *Tis true, Miſs, two poor young Creatures as 
we are | | 
Hipp. Not ſuffer'd to ſee a Play in a Twelyemonth! — 
Prue, Nor to go to Punchinello, nor Paradite | — 
Hipp. Nor to take a Ramble to the Park nor Malberry- 
Garden | | 2 


Hipp. 


1. 3 | Pru. 


with a Couſin! 


C ö 


——— 
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Pru. Nor to Tainam-Court, nor Iſlington ! en—_— 
Hipp. Nor to eat a Syllabub in New Spring- Garden 


Pru. Nor to drink a Pint of Wine with a Friend at 
the Prince in the Sun ! | | 
Hipp. Nor to hear a Fiddle in good Company !— 
Pr4, Nor to hear the Organs and Tongs at the Gun 
in Moorfields | =—— | 
Hipp. Nay, not ſuffer'd to go to Church, becauſe the 


Men are ſometimes there! Little did 1 think I ſhould ever 
have long'd to go to Church, 
Prue. Or | either, but between two Maids— 
Hipp. Nor ſee a Man! 
Pr. Nor come near a Man! 
Hipp. Nor hear of a Man | 
Pru. No, Miſs; but to be deny'd a Man! and to have 
no Uſe at all of a Man' | | 
Hipp. Hold, hold — your Reſentment is as much 


greater than mine, as your experience has been greater. 


Hut all this while, what do we make of my Couſin, my 


Husband ele& (as my Aunt ſays:) We have had his Com- 
pany theſe three Days: Is he no Man? 5 

Pru. No, faith, he's but a Monſieur: But you'll reſolve 
yourſelf that Queſtion within theſe three Days ; for by 
that time he'll be your Husband, if your Father come to 
night 

2 Or if I provide not myſelf with another in the 
mean time: For Fathers ſeldom chuſe well: And I will 
no more take my Father's Choice in a Husband, than J 
would in a Gown, or a Suit of Knots. So that if that 
Couſin of mine were not an ill-contriy'd, ugly, freekiſh 
Fool, in being my Father's Choice I ſhou'd hate him, 
Beſides, he has almoſt made me out of love with Mirth 
and Good-humour ; for he debaſes it as much as a Jack- 
pudding, and Civility and good Breeding more than a City 
Dancing-Maſter. | 

Pru. What, won't you marry him, then, Madam? 

Hipp. Wou'dſt thou have me marry a Fool! an 
Idiot ! | 

Pru, Lord! 'tis a ſign you have been kept up indeed 
and know little of the World, to refuſe a Man for a Hus- 
band only becauſe he's a Fool! Methinks he's a pretty 


apiſh 
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apiſh kind of a Gentleman, like other Gentlemen, and 
handſome enough to lie with in the dark, when Hus- 
bands take their Privileges; and for the day-times, you 
may take the Privilege of a Wife. | 

Hipp. Excellent Governeſs! you do underſtand the 
World, I ſee. | 
Pru. Then you ſhou'd be guided by me. 


Hipp. Art thou in earneſt then, damn'd Jade? Wou'dft 


thou have me marry him? Well —— there are more 
your young Women undone, and married to filthy Fel- 
ows by the Treachery and evil Counſel of Chamber- 
Maids, than by the Obſtinacy and Covetouſneſs of Pa- 
rents. | 

Pru. Does not your Father come on purpoſe out of 
Spain to marry you to him? Can you releaſe yourſelf 
from your Aunt or Father any other way? Haye you a 
mind to be ſhut up as long as you live? For my part (tho 
you-can hold out upon the Lime from the Walls here, 
Salt, old Shoes, and Oatmeal) I cannot live ſo: I muſt 
confeſs my Patience is worn outꝛñxn 

Hipp. Alas! alas! poor Prue, your Stomach lies ano- 


ther way: 1 will take pity of you, and get me a Husband 


very ſuddenly, who may have a Servant at your Service, 
Bat rather than marry my Couſin, I will be a Nun in the 
new Proteſtant Nunnery, they talk of, where, they 
ſay, there will be no hopes of coming near a Man, 

Pru. But you can marry no body but your Couſin, 
Miſs : Your Father you expect to night; and be certain 
his Spaniſh Policy and Warineſs, which has kept you up 
ſo cloſe ever ſince you came from Hackney-School, will 
make ſure of you within a Day or two at fartheſt 
P Hipp. Then 'tis time to think how to prevent him. — 

a 

Pr In vain, vain, Miſs! 

Hipp. If we know but any Man, any Man, tho he 
were but a little handſomer than the Devil, ſo that he 
were a Gentleman. | 

Pru. What if you did know any Man? if you had an Op- 
portunity, cou'd you have Confidence to ſpeak to a Man 
firſt? But if you cou'd, how cou'd you come to him, or he 
to you? Nay, how cou'd you ſend to him ? For tho you 
cou'd write, which your Father in his Saniſh Prudence 
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wou'd 
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cou'd never permit you to learn, who ſhou'd carry the 
Letter ? But we need not be concern'd for that, ſince 
we know not to whom to ſend it. 

Hipp. Stay ! it muſt be fo —— I'll try how- 
ever — 


Enter Monſieur de Paris. 
Monſ. Serviteur, Serviteur, la Couſine; I come to 
give the Bon Soir, as the French ſay. | 
Hipp. O, Couſin, yon know him; the fine Gentle» 
man they talk of ſo much in Town, | : 
Pru, What! will you talk to him of any Man elſe ? 
Monſ. I know all the Beau Monde, Couſine. 
Hipp. Maſter — 
Mon ſ. Monſieur Taileur, Monſieur Eſmit, Monſieur— 
Hipp. Theſe are Frenchmen 
Mon ſ. Non, non; vou'd you have me ſay Mr, Tay- 
tor, Mr. Snith? Fie, fie. teſte non 


Hipp. But don't you know the brave Gentleman they 


talk of ſo much in Town? 
Monſ. Who? Monſieur Gerrard? 
Bib. What kind of Man is that Mr. Gerrard? and 
then I' tell you, | 
Monſ. Why he is truly a pretty Man, a pretty 
a pretty ſo ſo — kind of Man, for an Eng- 


liſhin ane 

Hipp. How a pretty Man ? 

Von ſ. Why, he is conveniently tall ==— but. 

Hipp. But what? 

Monſ. And not ill-ſhap'd 

Hipp. But, what? | 

Monſ. And handſome, as 'tis thought but 

Hipp. But! what are your Exceptions to him? 

Monſ. 1 can't tell you, becauſe they are innumerable, 
innumerable, mon foy. 

Hipp. Has he Wit? 

Monſ. Ay, ay, they ſay, he's witty, brave, and de 
bel humeur, and well-bred, with all that but 

Hipp. But, what? Does he want Judgment? 

Monſ, Non, non: They ſay he has good Senſe and 
Judgment; but it is according to the Account Exglis — 
for 
Hipp. For what? 


Mon ſ. 


Dancing: Maſter. 
Monſ. For, jarnie — if I think it 
Hipp. Why? „ 
Monſ. Why — why his Taylor lives within Lud- 

gate his Valet de Chambre is no Frenchman —— 

and he has been ſeen at Noon-day to go into an Ergliſh 

Eating-Houſe — | | 
Hipp. Say you ſ9, Couſin ! * | 5 
Monſ. Then for being well, bred, you ſhall judge 

Firſt, he can't dance a Step, nor ſing a French Sang, 

nor ſwear. a French Oate, nor uſe the poltte French 

Word in his Converſation; and in fine, can't play at. 

Hombre — But ſpeaks baſe good Euglis, with the com- 

mune home-bred Pronunciation; and in fine, to ſay no 

more, he never carries 2 Snuff- Box about with him. 

Hipp. Indeed g 
NMeuſ. And yet this Man has been abroad as much as 
any Min, and does not make the leaſt ſew of it, but 
a little in his Mein, not at all in his Difcour, jarnie. He 
never talks ſo much as of St. Peter's Church at Rome, the 
Eſ:urial, or Madrid; nay, not fo much as of Henry IV. 
of Pont neuf, Paris, and the New Tozvre, nor of the 
Grand Roy. 8 

Hipp. Tis ſor his Commendation, if he does not talk 
of his Travels. 

Aonſ. Auh, auh Coufine — he is conſcious to 
himſelf of his Wants, becauſe he is very enyious ; for 
he cannot endure me | 

Hipp. He ſhall be my Man then for that. [Aſides . 
Ay, ay, *tis the ſame, Prue. No, I know he can't en- 
dure you, Couſin — 

Monſ. How do you know it —— who never ſtir out? 
Teſte non 5 | 

Hipp. Well dear Couſin, — if you will promiſe- 
me never to tell my Aunt, I'll tell you 

Monſ. I won't, I won't, jarnie. | 

Hipp. Nor to be concern'd yourſelf, ſo as to make a 

Quarrel of it. 

Monſ. Non, non⸗ꝗ 

Hipp. Upon the Word of a Gentleman? 

Monſ. Foy de Chevalier, I will not quarrel, : 
Pru. Lord, Miſs! 1 wonder you won't believe hira 
without more ado. f 
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Hipp. Then he has the Hatred of a Riyal for you. 

Monſ. Mal a peſte. | 

Hipp. You know my Chamber is backward, and has 
a Door into the Gallery which looks into the Back-yard 
of a Tayern, whence Mr. Gerrard once ſpying me at the 
Window, has often ſince attempted to come in at that 
Window by the Help of the Leads of a low Building ad- 
joining; and indeed, twas as much as my Maid and I 
cou'd do to keep him out —— 

Monſ. Au, le Coquin! —— 
Hipp. But nothing is ſtronger than Averſion; for I 
hate him perfectly, even as much as I love you 

Pru. I believe ſo, faith - but what Deſign have we 
now on foot? [ Aſide. 

Hipp. This Diſcovery is an Argument, ſure, of my 
Love to you, —— | 

Monſ. Ay, ay, ſay no more, Couſin, I doubt not your 
Amour for me, becauſe I doubt not your Judgment. 
But what's to be done with this Fanfaron —— I know 
— he eats to night —— I'll go find him out, ventre 

eu 

Hipp. O, my dear Couſin, you will not make a Quar- 
rel of it ! I thought what your Promiſe wou'd come to. 

Monſ. Wou'd have a Man of Honour —— 

Hipp. Keep his Promiſe, 

Monſ. And loſe his Miſtreſs: That were not for my 
Honour, ma foy —— 

Hipp. Couſin, tho you do me the Injury to think I 
cou'd be falſe — do not do yourſelf the Injury to think 
any one cou'd be falſe to you —— Will you be afraid of 
loſing your Miſtreſs ? To ſhew ſuch a Fear to your Ri- 
val, were for his Honour, and not for yours, ſure, 

Monſ. Nay, Couſin, I'd have you know I was never 
afraid of loſing my Miſtreſs in earneſt —— Let me ſee 
the Man can get my Miſtreſs from me, jarnie— But he 
that loves muſt ſeem a little jealous. 

Hipp. Not to his Rival; Thoſe that have Jealouſy hide 
it from their Rivals, | 

Monſ. But there are ſome who ſay Jealouſy is no more 
to be hid than a Cough : But it ſhould never be diſcoyer'd 


in me if I had it, becauſe it is not French at all 
ventre—blue | | 


Hipp. 


? 
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Hipp. No, you ſhould rally your Rival, and rather 


make a Jeſt of your Quarrel to him; and that I ſuppoſe 


is French too | 

Monf. *Tis ſo, 'tis ſo, Couſine, tis the veritable French 
Method; for your Englis, for want of Wit, drive every 
thing to a ſerious grum Quarrel, and then wou'd 
make a Jeſt on't, when 'tis too late, when they can't: 
laugh, jarnie | 

Hipp. Yes, yes, I wou'd have you rally him ſoundly : 
do not ſpare him a jot == — But ſhall you ſee him 
to night ? | | 

Monſ. Ay, ay 
33 Yes; pray be ſure to ſee him for the Jeſt's 
ake 

Monſ. I will for 1 love a Jeſt as well as any 
Bel Eſprit of em al. da. | | 

Hipp. Ay, and rally him ſoundly; be ſure you rally 
him ſoundly, and tell him juſt thus — that the Lady 
he has ſo long courted, from the great Window of the 
Ship Tavern, is to be your Wife to morrow, unleſs he 
come at his wonted Hour of Six in the Morning to her 
Window to forbid the Banes ; for *tis the firſt and laſt 
Time of Asking: and if he come not, let him for ever 
hereafter ſtay away, and hold his tongue. 

Monſ. Hah, ha, ha; a very good Jeſt, teſte bleu. 

Hipp. And if the Fool ſhou'd come again, I would tell 
him his own, I warrant you, Couſin: My Gentleman 
ſhou'd be ſatisfied for good and al]; I'd ſecure him. 

Monſ. Bon, Bon. 

Pru. Well, well, young Miſtreſs! you were not at- 
Hackney-School for nothing, 1 ſee; nor taken away for 
nothing: (A Woman may ſoon be too old, but is never 
too young to ſhift for herſelf.) [Ajide. 

 Monſ. Hah, ah, ah, Couſine, dou art a merry Grigg,— 
ma foy long to be with Gerrard; and 1 am the 
beſt at improving a Jeſt I ſhall have ſuch Diver- 
tiſement to night, teſte bleu. „ 

Hipp. He'll deny, may be, at firſt, that he ever courted 
any ſuch Lady, | 

Monſ. Nay, I am ſure he'll be aſham'd of it: I ſhall 
make him look ſo ſillily, teſte non —— I long to find 
him out: Adieu, adieu, la Couline, | 


Hip. 
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Hipp. Shall you be ſure to find him? 


Monſ. Indubitablement, I'll ſearch the Town over, 
but I'll find him: Hah, ha, ha, 


[Ex, Monſieur, and returns. 


But I'm afraid, Couſine, if 1 ſhould tell him you are 


to be my Wife to morrow, he wou'd not come Now, 


i am for having him come, for the Jeſt's ſake 
VEnNtre o—— | 


Hipp. So am I, Coufin, for having him come too, for 
the feſt's ſake, | | | 

Monſ. Well, well, leave it to me: Ha, ha, ha. 

Enter Mrs, Caution; 

Mrs. Caut. What's all this Giggling here? 

Mon ſ. Hay, do you tinke we'll tell you? No, fait, I 
warrant you, teſte non: Ha, ha, ha 
Hipp. My Couſin is oyer-joy'd, I ſuppoſe, that my Fa- 
ther is to come to night. 

Mrs. Caut. I am afraid he will not come to night 
But you'll ſtay and ſee, Nephey ? 

Aonſ. Non, non: I am to ſup at bother End of the 
Town to night ——La, la, la ——Ra, ra, ra —— ' 

[Ex. Monſ. ſinging, 


Mrs, Caut. I wiſh the French Levity of this Young. 


Man may agree with your Father's Spaniſh Gravity. 


Hipp. Juſt as your crabbed old Age and my Youth a- 


gree. | 
Mrs. Caut. Well, Malepert! I know you hate me, 
becauſe I have been the Guardian of your Reputation, 


But your Husband may thank me one Day, 
Eigb. If he be not a Fool, he would rather be oblig'd. 
do me for my Virtue than to you, ſince at long run he 


muſt whether he will or no. 
Mrs. Caut. So, ſo! | 


- Hi;/p, Nay, now, I think on't, I'd have you to know, 


the poor Man, Whoſoe'er he is, will have little Cauſe to 
thank you. | 
Mrs, Ci itt, No 


Hipp. No, for I never lived ſo wicked a Life as I have 


done this Twelve-Month, ſince I have not ſeen a Man. 


MI. Can. How, how! If you have not ſeen a Man, 
how. cou'd you be wicked } how cow's you do any ill? 


Oe 


Hipp. 
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Hipp. No J have done no ill; but I have paid it with 
thinking. 

Mrs. Caut. O, that's no Hurt: To think is no hurt: 
The Antient, Grave, and Godly cannot help Thoughts, 
Hipp. I warrant, you have had 'em yourſelf, Aunt ? 

Mrs. Caut. Yes, yes; when I cannot ſleep, 

Hipp. Ha, ha —— I believe it: But know, I have 
had thoſe thoughts ſleeping and waking : For I have 
dreamt of a Man. | | 

| Mrs. Caut. No matter, no matter; ſo that it was but 
a Dream: I have dreamt myſelf. For you muſt know 
Widows are mightily given to dream; inſomuch that a. 
Dream is waggiſhly call'd the Widow's Comfort. 

Hipp. But I did not only dream in [Sighs. 

Mrs. Caut. How, how! did you mote than dream? 
Speak, young Harlotry ! Confeſs ; did you more than 
dream? How could you. do more than dream in this 
Houſe ? Speak, confeſs. | 

Hipp. Well, I will then: Indeed, Aunt, I did not 
only dream, but I was pleaſed with my Dream when I 
awak'd. | | 

Mrs. Caut. Ob, is that all? Nay, if a Dream only will 
pleaſe you, you are a modeſt young Woman till ; But 
have a care of a Viſion, 

Hlipb. I; but to be delighted when we wake with a 
naughty Dream, is a Sin, Aunt: And I am fo very ſeru- 
pulous, that I wou'd as ſoon conſent to a naughty Man, 
as to a naughty Dream. 
| Mrs. Cant, I do believe you, 
Hipp. 1 am for going into the Throng of Tempta- 
tions. | 

Mrs. Caut. There I believe you again. 

Hiph. And making myſelf ſo familiar with them, that L. 
wou'd not be concern'd for em a whit. 

Mrs. Caut. There I do not believe you. 

Hipp. And would take all the innocent Liberty of the 
Town: To tattle to your Men under a Vizard in the 
Play-Houſes, and meet 'em at Night in Maſquerade, 

Mrs. Cant, There I do believe you again: I know you: 
wou'd be maſquerading. But worſe wou'd come on't,. 
as it has done to others, who have been in a Maſquerade,. 
and are now Virgins but in Maſquerade, and will _ be 
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their own Women again as long as they live, The Chil- 
dren of this Age muſt be wiſe Children indeed, if they 
know their Fathers, ſince their Mothers themſelves cannot 
inform 'em! O, the fatal Liberty of this maſquerading 
Age: when I was a young Woman! —— 

Hipp. Come, come, do not blaſpheme this maſque- 
rading Age, like an ill-bred City-Dame, whoſe. Husband 


is half broke by living in Covenz-Garden, or who has. 


been turn'd out of the Temple or Lincolns- Inn upon a 
maſquerading Night, By what I've heard, tis a pleaſant, 
weli-bred, complaiſant, free, frolick, good-natur'd, pret- 
ty Age: And if you do not like it, leave it to us that do, 

Mrs. Caut. Lord, how impudently you talk, Niece ! 
I'm ſure I remember when I was a Maid 

Hipp. Can you remember it, reverend Aunt ? | 

Mrs. Caut, Yes, modeſt Niece: That a raw young 
Thing, tho almoſt at Woman's Eſtate, that was then 
at 30 or 35 Years of Age, would not ſo much as have 
Rc ypona Man...  - | 

Hipp. Above her Father's Butler or Coachman. 

Mrs. Cart, S. ill taking me up! Well, thou art a mad 
Girl; and ſo good night, We may go to bed; for I 
ſuppoſe now your Father will not come to night, 

[Ex, Mrs. Caution, 

Hipp. I am ſorry for it; for I long to ſee him, (But 1 
lye: I had rather ſee Gerrard here; and yet I know not 
how I ſhall like him. If he has Wit he will come; and 
if he has none he wou'd not be welcome.) LAſide. 
[Ex. Hipp. and Pru. 


Scene changes to the French Houſe, A Table, Bottles, and 
Candles. 


Enter Mr. Gerrard, Martin, and Monſieur de Paris. 
Mon ſ. Tis ver veritable, jarnie, what the French ſay 
of you Englis: You uſe the Debauch ſo much, it cannot 
have with you the French Operation; you are never en- 
joyee. But come, let us for once be enfinement Galliard, 
and ſing a French Sunnet, 
| Sings, La boutelle, la boutelle, glou, glou. 
Mart, to Gerrard, | What a melodious Fop it is? 
Monſ, Auti———you have no Complaiſance, 
| - ONS 


ever hereafter ſtay away, and hold your tongue ; for 
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Ger. No, we can't ſing; but we'll drink to you the 
Lady's Health, whom (you ſay) I have ſo long courted 
at her Window. | | 
 Monf. Ay, there is your Complaiſance: All your Eng- 
lis Complaiſance, is pledging Complaiſance, ventre — 
But if I do | [ Takes the Glaſs. 
you Reaſon here, will you do me Reaſon to a little French 
Chanſon aboire — — I ſhall begin to you La 
bourelle, la boutelle, Ia = 5 [ Sings, 

Mart. to Ger. I had rather keep company with a Set 
of wide-mouth'd, drunken, cathedral Choriſters, 
Ger. Come, Sir, drink; and he ſhall do you Reaſon 

to your French Song, ſince you ſtand upon't : Sing him 
Arthur of Bradley, or, I am the Duke of Nerfolk. 

Monſ. Auh, teſte bleu: An Exglis Catch! Fie, fie, 
ventre 

Ger. He can ſing no damn'd French Song. 

Monſ. Nor can I drink the damn'd Euglis Wine. 

ny | ([ðets down the Glaſs, 

Ger. Yes, to that Lady's Health, who has commanded 
me to wait upon her to morrow at her Window, which 
looks (you ſay) into the inward Yard of the Ship-Tavern, 
near the End of W hat-d*ye-calPt-Street, 

Hilonſ. Ay, ay; do you not know her? Not you! 
(Vert bleu.) 85 

Ger. But, pray repeat again what ſhe ſaid. 

Monſ. Why, ſhe ſaid, ſhe is to be married to morrow 
to a Perſon of Honour; a brave Gentleman, that ſhall 
be nameleſs, and ſo, and ſo forth, (Liitle does he think 
who 'tis.) | | LAſide. 

Ger. And what elſe! | 
 Monf. That if you make not your Appearance before 
her Window to morrow at your wonted Hour of Six 
in the Morning, to forbid the Banes, you mult for 


*tis the firſt and laſt Time of Asking. Ha, ha, ha! 
Ger. Tis all a Riddle to me: I ſhould be unwilling to 
be fool'd by this Coxcomb. | ( 4fide 
Monſ. 1 won't tell him all ſhe ſaid, Jeſt he ſhou'd not 
go: I wou'd fain have him go for the Jeſt's ſake —— 
Ha, ha, ha, | | [ 4ſide. 


: Ger. 
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Ger, Her Name is, you ſay, 7ippoliza, Daughter to 
a rich Spaniſh Merchant. 
Monſ. Ay, ay, you don't know her, not you, a d'autre 
a d' autre, ma foy ha, ha, ha. 5 
Ger, Well! I will be an eaſy Fool for once. 
Mart. By all means go. 


Monſ. Ay, ay, by all means go ha, ha, ha, 


Ger. To be caught in a Fool's Trap... I'll ven- 
ture it, Aſide, 
Come, tis her Health, [Drinks to him. 

Monſ. And to your good Reception teſte 
bleu ha, ha, ha. 


Ger. Well, Monſieur! I'll ſay this for thee, thou 
haſt made the beſt Uſe of three Months at Paris, as 
ever Engliſh Squire did, | 
Monſ. Conſidering 1 was in a dam' Engl:s Penſion 
too. | 

Mart. Yet you have convers'd with ſome French, I 
ſee; Footmen, I ſuppoſe, at the Fencing-ſchool, I 

judge it by your Oaths. | 

Monſe French Footmen! well, well, I had rather 
have the Converfation of a French Footman than of an 
Engliſh Squire, there's for you dak | 

Mart. I beg your Pardon, Monſieur : I did not 
think the French Footmen had been ſo much your 
Friends. | 

Ger, Yes, yes, I warrant they have oblig'd him at 
Paris much more than any of their Maſters did, Well, 
there ſhall be no more ſaid againſt the French Foot- 
men. 

Monſ. Non de Grace ou are alway turning 
the Nation Francex into ridicuſe, dat Nation ſo ac- 
complie, dat Nation which you imitate, ſo, dat in the 
Concluſion you butte turn yourſelf into ridicule, ma 
foy; if you are for de Raillery, abuſe the Dutch, why 
not abuſe the Dutch? les groſſe Villaines, Pendras, In- 
ſolents; but here in your England ma foy, you have 
more Honeur, Reſpecte, and Eſtimation for the Duſhe 
Swabber, who come to cheat your Nation, den for de 
Franch Footman, who come to oblige your Nation. 

Mart, Our. Nation! then you diſown it for yours, it 


Monſ. 
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Monſ. Well! wat of dat; are you the Difobligee 
by dat? 

Ger. No, Monſieur, far from it; you cou'd not 
oblige us nor your Country any other way than by 
diſowning it, 

Monſ. It is de brutal Country, which abuſe de France, 
and reverence the Daſhe; I will maintain, ſuſtain, and 
juſtiſie dat one little Franch Footman have more Ho- 
neur, Courage, and Generoſity, more good Blood in 
bis Vainee, an muſh more good Manners an Civility 
den all de Sate General together, jarnie dey 

are only wiſe and valiant wen dey are drunkee. 
Ger. That is always. 

Mon ſ. But dey are never honeſte wen dey are drunkee; 
dey are de only Rogue in the Varlde, who are not 
honeſte wen dey are drunk —— ma foy. 


. Ger, I find you are well acquainted with them, | 


Monſieur, ; 
Monſ. Ay, ay, I have made the Toure of Holland, 
but it was en poſte, dere was no ſtaying ior me, teſte 
non for de Gentleman can no more live dere den 
de Toad ia !r\{and, ma foy ; for 1 did not fee on 
Chevalier in de whole Cuntree: alway, you know, de 
Rebel hate de Gens de Quality; beſides, I had make 


ſufficient Obſervation of the Canaile barbare de firſt 
Nightee of my Arrival at Amſterdamme. I did viſit 


you muſt know one of de Principal of de State General, 
to whom I had Recommendation from England, and 
did find his Excellence weighing Sope, jarnie—— ha, 
ha; bh. 

Ger, Weighing Sope ! | 

Monſ. Weighing Sope, ma foy, for he was a Whole- 
ſale Chandeleer, and his Lady was taking de Tale of 
Chandles wid her own witer Hands, ma foy, and de 
young Lady, his Excellence Daughter ſtringing Har- 
ring, ſtringing Harring, jarnie---- 

Ger. So—h— and what were his Sons doing ? 

Monſ. Auh— his Son (for he had but one) was 
making the Toure of France, Eſpaigne, Italy, and 
Germany, in a Coach and Six, or rader, now I tink 
on't, gone of an Embaſly hider to dere Maſter Crom- 
well, whom they did loye and fear, becauſe he was: 


ſome 


———— — — 2—ę— 
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ſome ting de greater Rebel: bute now I talk of de 
Rebelle, none but de Rebel can love de Rebelle. And 
ſo much for you and your Friend the Duſhe, I'll ſay no 
more, and pray do you ſay no more of my Friend de 
Franch, not ſo muſh as of my Friend de Franch Foot- 
Man—— da 5 
Ger. No no; but, Monſieur, now give me leave to 
admire thee, that in three Months at Paris you could 
renounce your Language, Drinking, and your Country 
| (for which we are not angry with you) as J ſaid, and 
| come home ſo perfect a Frenchman, that the Dreymen * 
of your Father's own Brewhouſe wou'd be ready to 
knock thee in the Head. | 
| Mon}. Vel, vel, my Father was a Merchant of his 
Iz own Beer, as the Nobleſſe of Franch of their own 
F Wine : but I can forgive you that Raillery, that Bob, 
| | ſince you ſay I have the Eyre Francex. But have I the 
Eyre Francez ? 
Ger. As much as any French Footman of 'em all. 
$ | Monſ. And do I ſpeak agreeable ill Englis“ enough? 
Ger, Very ill. 
Monſ. Veritablement ! 
Ger, Veritablement. 695 
Monſ. For - muſt know, *tis as ill Breeding now 
1 to ſpeak good Frglis', as to write good Englis', good 
{ Senſe, or a good Hand. 
1 Ger. But indeed, methinks, you are not ſlovenly 
| enough for a Frenchman. | 
. Monſ. Slovenly ! you mean negligent ? 
I Ger. No, I mean ſlovenly. 
Monſ. Then I will be more ſlovenly. 
| Ger. You know, to be a perfect Frenchman, you 
| muſt never be ſilent, never fit ſtill, and never be 
clean. | 
Mart. But you have forgot one main Qualification of 
2 true Frenchman, he ſhould never be ſound, that is, 
1 be very pocky too. 
Monſ. Oh! If dat be all, I am very pocky ; pocky 
enough jarnie, that is the only French Qualification may 
| be had without going to Paris, mon foy, 


as a is 
. 
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Enter a Waiter, 

Wait, Here are a couple of Ladies coming up to 
you, Sir, | | 

Ger. To us! did you appoint any to come hither, 
Martin? 

Mart. Not l. 

Ger. Nor you, Monſieur ? 

Monſ. Nor I. | | 

Ger, Sirrah, tell your Maſter, if he cannot protect us 
from the Conſtable, and theſe midnight Courſes, *tis not 
a Houſe for us. | | 


Mart. Tell 'em you have no body in the Houſe, and 
ſhut the Doors. 

Wait. They'll not be ſatisfy'd with that, they'll break 
open the Door, they ſearch'd laſt Night all over the 
Houſe for my Lord Fisk, and Sir Jeffery Jantee, who 
were fain to hide themſelves in the Bar under my 
Miſtreſs's Chair and Petticoats. 

 Morxſ. Wat do the Women hunt out the Men ſo 
now? 

Mart. Ay, ay, Things are alter'd ſince you went to 
Paris; there's hardly a young Man in Town dares be 
known of his Lodging for 'em. 

Ger, Bailiffs, Purſeyants, or a City Conſtable are 
modeſt People in compariſon-of them. 

Mart. And we are not ſo much afraid to be taken up 
by the Watch, as by the tearing midnight Ramblers, or 
houza Women. 

Monſ. Jarnie ———= ha, ha, ha, 

Ger, Where are they? I hope they are gone again ? 

Wait. No, Sir, they are below at the Stair-foot, on- 
ly ſwearing at their Coachman, 

Ger. Come, you Rogue! they are in Fee with you 
Waiters, and no Gentleman can come hither, but they 
have the Intelligence ſtrait, | 

Wait. Intelligence from us, Sir, they ſhou'd never 
come here, if we cou'd help it. I am ſure we wiſh 'em 
choak'd when we ſee them come in; for they bring 
ſuch good Stomachs from St, Fames's- Park, or rambling 
about in the Streets, that we poor Waiters have not a 
Bit left; *tis well if we can keep our Money in our 
Pockets for em; I am ſure I have paid Seventeen and 

ps Six- 
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Six. pence in Half-crowns for Coach-hire at ſeveral times 
for a little damn'd tariag Lady, and when 1 ask'd her 
for it again one Morning in her Chamber, ſhe bid me 
pay myfelf, for ſhe had no Money: but I wanted the 
Courage of a Gentleman, beſides, the Lord that kept 
her, was a good Cuſtomer to our Houſe, and my 
Friend, and I made a Conſcience of wronging him. 

Ger, A Man of Honour! | 

Monſ. Vert and bleu, pleaſent, pleaſent, ma foy. 
Ger. Go, go, Sirrab, ſhut the Door, I hear 'em com- 
ing up. | 

Wait. Indeed, I dare not; they'll kick me down 
Stairs, if I ſhould. | 

Ger, Go, you Raſcal, I ſay. 

The Waiter ſhuts ihe Door, tis thruſt open again; enter 
Flouace and Flirt in Vizards, ſtriting the Waiter, and 
come up to the Table. LE 

Ser. Flounce and Flirt upon my Life. LAſide. 

Ladies, I am ſorry you have no Volunteers in your Ser- 

vice; this is mere preſſing, and argues a great Neceſſity 

you have for Men. | | 

Flou. You need not be afraid, Sir, we will uſe no 
Violence to you, you are not fit tor our Service: we 
know you © 

Flirt, The hot Service you have been in formerly, 
makes you unfit for ours now; beſides, you begin to be 
fomething too old: for us, we are for the brisk Huzza's 
of Seventeen or Eighteen. : 

Ger. Nay, faith, I am not too old yet, but an old 
Acquaintance will make any Man old ; beſides, to tell 
you the Truth, you are come a little too early for me, 
for I am not drunk yet; but there are your brisk young 
Men who are always drunk, and perhaps have the Hap- 
pineſs not to know you. 

Flou. The Happineſs not to know us! 

Flirt. The Happineſs not to know us! a 

Ger. Be not angry, Ladies; tis rather Happineſs to 


have pleaſure to come, than to have it paſt, and there- 


fore theſe Gentlemen are happy in not knowing you. 
Mart. I'd have you to know, I do know the Ladies 
too, and I will not loſe the Honour of the Ladies Ac- 


uaintance for any thing, 
4 | 7 Sf Flom 
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Flou. Not for the Pleaſure of beginning an Ac- 
quaintance with us, as Mr. Gerrard ſays : but it is the 
general Vanity of you Town Fops to lay claim to all 
good Acquaintance and Perſons of Honour; you can- 
not leta Woman paſs in the Mall at midaight, but damn 
you, you know her ſtrait, you know her, but you wou'd 
be damn'd before you wou'd ſay fo much for one in a 
Mercer's-ſhop. | 

Ger. He has ſpoken it in a French Houſe, where he 
has very good Credit, and I dare ſwear you may make 
him eat his Words, 

Monſ. She does want a Gown indeed: ſhe is in her 
Diſhabiliee, this Diſhabiliee is a great Mode in England; 
the Women love the Diſhabilice as well as the Men, 
ma foy. [Peeping under her Scarf, 

Flirt, Well: if we ſhould ſtay and ſup with you, I 
warrant you wou'd be bragging of it to-morrow amongſt 
your Comrades, that you had the Company of two 


Women of Quality at the French Houſe, and name 
us. 


Mart. Pleaſant Jilts! [ Aſide. 


Ger, No, upon our Honours, we would not brag of 
your Company. 

Flou. Upon your Honours ? 
Mart, No faith. | 

Flou. Come, we will venture to fit down then; yet 
I know the Vanity of you Men; you cou'd not contain 
yourſelves from bragging. | 
| Ger. No, no, vou Women now-a-days have found 
out the Pleaſure of bragging, and will allow it the Men 
no longer. 

Mart, Therefore indeed we dare not ſtay to ſup with 
you; for you wou'd be ſure to cell on't. 

Ger. And we are young Men who ſtand upon our 
Reputations. 

Flou. You are very pleaſant, Gentlemen. 

Mart. For my part I am to be marry'd ſhortly, and 
know 'twould quickly come to my Miſtreſs's Ear. 

Ger. And for my part I muſt go viſit to-morrow 
Morning betimes a new City Miſtreſs, and you know 
they are as inquiſitive, as preciſe in the City. 


1 Flirt. 
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Flirt, Come, come, pray leave this fooling ; ſit 
down again, and let us beſpeak Supper. 

Ger. No faith, I dare not. 

Mart. Beſides, we have ſupp'd. 
Flou. No matter, we only deſire you ſhou'd look on, 
while we eat, and put the Glaſs about, or ſo, 
| [Gerrard and Martin offer to go out. 

Flirt, Pray, ſtay. 

Ger. Upon my Life I dare not. 

Flou. Upon our Honours we will not tell, if you are 
in earneſt, | | 
Ger. Pſhaw, pſhaw,,— I know the Vanity of you 
Women, you cou'd not contain yourſelyes from brag- 


Ling. 


Monſ. Ma foy ! is it certain! ha, ha, ha, hark you 
Madame ! can't you fare well, but you muſt cry Roaſt- 
Meat ? | 
You'll ſpoil your Trade by bragging of your Gains, 
The ſilent Sow (Madam) does eat moſt Grains — 
1 
Flirt, Your Servant, Monſieur Fop. | 
| N Nay, faith, do not go, we will no more 
te 
Monf, Than you would of a Clap, if you had it, dat's 
the only Secret you can keep, jarnie. 
Mart. lam glad we are rid of theſe Jilts. | 
Ger. And we have taken a very ridiculous Occaſion, 
Monſ. Wat! muſt we leave the Lady then, dis is dam 


Civility Englis, ma foy. 


Flirt. Nay, Sir, you have too much of the French 

Aire, to have ſo little Honour and good Breeding. 
| [ Pulling him back. 

Monſ. Dee you tinke ſo then, ſweet Madam, I have 
muſh of de French Eyre ? 

Flirt. More than any Frenchman breathing. 

Monſ. Auh, you are the curtoiſe Dame, mortblieu, I 
ſhall tay then, if you think ſo. Monſieur Gerrard, 
you will be certain to ſee the Lady to-morrow, pray 
not forget, ha, ha, ha, | 

Ger. No, no, Sir, | 

Mart. You will go then ? 


2 Ger, 
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Ger, 1 will go on a Fool's Errand for once. 


| [Exeunt Gerrard and Martin. 
Flon. What will you eat, Sir? 

Monſ. Wat you pleaſe, Madame. 

Flou. De hear, Waiter, then ſome young Partridge, 

Wait, What eiſe, Madam? 

Flirt. Some Ruffes. 

Wait. What elſe, Madam? 

Flirt. Some young Pheaſants. 

Wait. What elſe, Madam? 

Flirt. Some young Rabits, I love Rabits. 

Wait. What elſe, Madam? 


Flou. Stay 
Monſ. Dis Englis' Waiter wit bis wat elſe, Madam, 
will ruine me, teſte non. LAſide. 


Wait. What elſe, Madam? | 

Monſ. Wat elſe, Madam, agen / call up the French 
Waiter. 

Wait. What elſe, Madam? 

Monſ. Again, call up the French Waiter or Quiſinier. 
mor- teſte, ventere, vite,— Auh, Madam, the Stupi- | 
dity of the Erglzs' Waiter, I hate the Englis“ Waiter, 


ma foy. [Exit Waiter, | 
Flirt. Be not in Paſſion, dear Monſieur. | 


Monſ. 1 kiſs your Hand obligeante, Madam. 
Enter a French Scullion. 


Chere Pierot, Serviteur, Serviteur, [Xiſſes the Scullion, 
or ca a manger. 


Scull. En voulez vous de cram Schiquin, 
Flou. Yes, 


Sculi. De Partriſh, de Fayſan, de Quailles. 

Monſ. This Bougre vil ruine me too, but he ſpeak 
wit dat bel Eyre and Grace, I cannot bid him hold his 
Tongue, ventre, c'eſt aſley, Pierot, van-en. 


[Exit Scullion, and returns. 
Scull. And de litel plate de 


Monſ. Jarnie, vat-en. [Exit Scullion, and returns. 
Scull. And de litel plate de 


Monſ. De Grace go dy Way. 


[Exit Scullion, and returns. 
Scull. And de litel de 


Monſ. De Fourmage, de Brie, yat-en, go, go. 
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Flou. What's that? Cheeſe that Rinks? 

Monſ. Ay, ay, be ſure it ſtinke extremente, Pierot 
vat-en, but ſtay till 1 drink dy Health, here's to dat 
pretty Fellow's Health, Madam, 

Flirt. Muſt we drink the Scullion's Health? 

Monſ. Auh, you will not be difobligeante, Madam, 
he is the Quiſinier for a King, nay, for a Cardinal 
French Abbot. | I Drinks. 

Flou. But how ſhall we divertiſe ourſelves till Supper 
be ready? | 

Flirt. Can we have better Divertiſement than this 
Gentleman ? | 

Flou, But I think we had better carry the Gentleman 
home with us, and becauſe it is already late, ſup at 
tome, and divertiſe the Gentleman at Cards, till it be 

. ready: d'ye hear, Waiter, let it be brought, when 'tis 
ready, to my Lodging hard by, in Muſtard-alley, at the 
Sign of the Crooked-bller, Eo : 

Monſ. At the Crooked-billet /! 

Flirt, Come, Sir, come. a | | 

Monſ. Mort-bleu, I have take the Vow (ſince my laſt 
Clap) never to go again to the Bourdel. 

Flou, What is the Bourdel ? | | 

Mon ſ. How call you the Name of your Houſe ? 

Flirt. The Crooked-billet. eas 

Monſ. No, no, the Baudy-houſe, vert and bleu. 

Flirt. How, our Lodging! we'd have you to know 

Monſ. Aub, mor bleu, I wou'd not know it, de 
Crooked-billet, hah, ha, | 

Flirt, Come, Sir. | | 

Monſ. Beſides, if I go wit you to the Bourdel, you 
will tell, mor-bleu. | 

| Flou. Fie, fie, come along. 
| Monſ. Beſide, I am to be married within theſe two 
Days, if you ſhou'd tell now. | 

Flirt. Come, come along, we will not tell. 

Monſ. But will you promiſe then to have the Care of 
my Honour? pray, good Madam, have de Care of my 
Honour, pray have de Care of my Honour. Will you 
have Care of my Honour? pray have de Care of my 
Honour, and do not tell, if you can help it ; pray, dear 


Madam, do not tell, [Kneels to em. 
| Flirt. 
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Flirt. I wou' d not tell for fear of loſing you, my Love 
for you will make me ſecret. 7 

Monſ. Why, do you love me? | | 

Flirt. Indeed I cannot help telling you now what my 
Modeſty ought to conceal, but my Eyes would diſcloſe 
it too, I have a Paſſion for you, Sir, | | 
K Monſ. A Paſſion for me 

Flirt. An extreme Paſſion, dear Sir, you are ſo 
French, ſo mightily French, ſo agreeable French; but 
I'll tell you more of my Heart at home: come along. 
; Monſ. But is your Pation ſincere ? 
10 Flirt. The trueſt in the World. 1 
| Monſ. Well then, I'll venture my Body wit thee for 
one Night, | 

Flirt. For one Night, don't you believe that, and fo 

de you wou'd leave me to-morrow; but I love you fo, I 


a cannot part with you, you mult keep me for good 
he x | : 
and all, if you will have me. I can't leave you for my 
Heart. | | | 
Monſ. How, keep, jarnie, de Whore Englis have 
1 niotinge but keepe, keepe in dere Mouths now-a-days, 
« teſte non: formerly 'twas enoughe to keep de ſhild, 
ma foy, | 
Flirt, Nay, I will be kept, elſe but, come, we'll 
talk on't at home, | | 
Monſ. Umh —— fo, fo, ver vel de Amoure of de 
520 Whore does alway end in keep, ha! keep, ma foy, 
ah | | keep, ha 
EE» 
The Punk that entertains you wit” her Paſſion, 
Ts like kind Hoſt who makes the Invitation, 
— At your own Coſt, to his fort bon Collation. 
| [Exeunt, 
tWOo 
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ACIHK SCENEL 
Don Diego's Houſe in the Morning. 


Enter Don Diego in the Spaniſh Habit, Mrs, Caution his 
S /ter, | 


Don Diego. 

H“. you had a Spaniſh Care of the Honour of my 
Family? that is to ſay, have you kept up my 

Daughter cloſe in my Abſence, as I directed? 
: Caut. I have, Sir; but it was as much as I cou'd 

a | 

Don. I knew that; for 'twas as much as I cou'd do to 
keep up her Mother; I that have been in Spain, look you, 
Caut. Nay, tis a bard Task to keep up an Fngli/h 


Woman. 


Don. As hard as it is for thoſe who are not kept up to 
be honeſt, look you con Licentia Siſter. | 

caut. How now, Brother! I am ſure my Husband 
never kept me up. 

Don. I knew that, therefore I cried con Licentia Siſter, 
as the Spaniards have it. 

Caut. But you Spaniards are too cenſorious, Brother. 

Don. You Engliſh Women, Siſter, give us too much 
cauſe (look you) but you are ſure my Daughter has not 
ſeen a Man ſince my Departure ? 

Caut. No, not ſo much as a Churchman, 

Don, As a Churchman (Voto) I thank you for that, 


not a Churchman ! not a Churchman ! 


Caut. No, not ſo much as a Churchman ; but of any 
one wou'd think one might truſt a Churchman. 

Don. No, we are bold enough in truſting them with 
our Souls, I'll never truſt 'em with the Body of my 
Daughter, look you Guarda: you ſee what comes of 
truſting Churchmen here in England; and "tis becauſe - 

the 


a 
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the Women govern the Families, tha: Chaplains are ſa 


much in faſhion, Truſt a Churchman truſt a 
Coward with your Honour, a Fool with your Secret, a 
Gameſter with your Purſe, as ſoon as a Prieſt with your 
Wite or Daughter; look you, Guarda, I am no Fool, 
look you, 
ns Nay, I know you are a wiſe Man, Bro- 
ther, 

Don. Why, Siſter, I have been fifteen Years in Spain 
for it, at ſeveral times, look you: now in Spain, he 
is wiſe enough that is graye, politick enough that 
ſays little, and honourable enough that is jealous 
and tho I ſay it, that ſhould not ſay it, I am 
5 grave, grum, and jealous, as any Spaniard brea- 
thing. 

2 I know you are, Brother. | 

Don. And I will be a Spaniard in every thing till, 
and will not conform, not I, to their ill favour'd Eng- 
lh Cuſtoms, for I will wear my Spaniſh Habit ſtill, I 


will ſtroke my Spaniſh Whiskers ſtill, and IT will 


eat my Spaniſh Olio ſtill; and my Daughter ſhall 


go a Maid to her Husband's Bed, let the Engliſh 


Cuſtom be what *twill : 1 would fain ſee any fini- 
cal, cunning, inſinuating Monſieur of the Age, de- 
bauch, or ſteal away my Daughter. But well, has 
ſhe ſeen my Couſin? How long has he been in 
England? | 

Caut. Theſe three Days. 

Don. And ſhe has ſeen him, has ſhe? I was con- 
tented he ſhou'd ſee her, intending him for her Huſ- 
band; but ſhe has ſeen no body elſe upon your certain 
Knowledge? : | 

Caut. No, no, alas! how ſhou'd ſhe 2? "tis impoſſible 
ſhe ſhou'd, | 
Don. Where is her Chamber? pray let me fee 
her. | Tp 

Caut. You'll find her, poor Creature, aſleep, I wars 
rant you: or, if awake, thinking no hurt, nor of yout 
coming this Morning. 

Don. Let us go to her, I long to ſee her, poor inno- 
cent Wretch, [Exeunt., 
| M 2 Enter 
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Enter Hippolita, Gerrard, and Prue at 4 Diſtance. 

Ger. Am I not come upon your own Summons, Ma- 
dam? and yet receive me ſo? | 

Hipp. My Summons, Sir? no, I aſſure you; and if you 
do not like your Reception, I cannot help it; for 1 am 
not us'd to receive Men I'd have you to know. 

Ger. She is beautiful beyond all things I ever ſaw. 

| 5 a [ Aſides 

Hipp. 1 like him extremely. [Aſide 

Ger. Come, faireſt, why do you frown ? 

Hipp. Becauſe I am angry. 

Ger. I am come on purpoſe to pleaſe you then; do 
not receive me ſo unkindly. | 

Hipp. I tell you, I do not uſe receive Men; there has to 
not been a Man in the Houſe before, but my Couſin 
this Twelvemonth, I'd have you to know. 

Ger. Then you ought to bid me the more welcome, 
I'd have yon to know, | 

Hipp. What, do you mock me too? I know I am but 
a homebred ſimple Girl; but I thought you Gallants of 
the Town had been better bred, than to mock a poor 
Girl in her Father's own Houſe. I have heard indeed 


?cis a part of good Breeding to mock People behind their 


Backs, but not to their Faces. 

Ger. Pretty Creature! ſhe has not only the Beauty, but 
the Innocency of an Angel, . LAſide. 
Mock you, dear Miſs! no, I only repeated the Words, 
becauſe they were yours, ſweet Miſs; what we like we 
imitate. 

Hipp. Dear Miſs! ſweet Miſs ! how came you and I 
ſo well acquainted ? this is one of your confident Tricks 
100, as I have been told; you'll be acquainted with a 
Woman in the time you can help her over a Bench in 
the Play-houſe, or to her Coach ; But I need not won- 
der at your Confidence, ſince you cou'd come in at the 
great Gallery- Window juſt now. But pray who ſhall pay 
for the Glaſs you have broken? 

Ger. Pretty Creature! your Father might have made 


the Window bigger then, ſince he has ſo fine a Daugh- 
ter, and will not allow People to come in at the Door to 


hen 
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Hipp. A pleaſant Man! well, 'tis harder playing the 
Hypocrite with him, I ſee, than with my Aunt or Father 
and if Diſſimulation were not very natural to a Woman, 
I'm ſure I cou'd not uſe it at this time; but the Mask of 
Simplicity and Innocency is as uſeful to an intriguing 
Woman as the Mask of Religion to a Stateſman, they 
ſay. | | Aſide. 

Ger. Why do you look away, deareſt Miſs ? 

Hipp. Becauſe you quarrell'd with me juſt now for 
frowning upon you, and I cannot help it, if I look upon 
you. | 

Ger. O let me ſee that Face at any rate. 

Hipp. Wou'd you have me frown upon you, for I ſhall 
be ſure to do't, | 

Ger. Come, I'll ſtand fair: you have done your worſt 
to my Heart already, 

Hipp, Now I dare not look upon him, leſt I ſhould 


not be able to keep my Word. LA ſida. 
Ger. Come, I am ready: and yet I am afraid of her 
Frowns. Fa” | [A/ide, 
Come, look, Ih---am ready, Ih- am ready. 
Hipp. But I am not ready. l Aſide. 


Ger. Turn dear Miſs, come, Ih---am ready. 
Hipp. Are you ready then ? I'll look. | 
| [Turns upon him. 
No faith, I cannot frown upon him, if I ſhou'd be 
hang'd. ED [ Aſide. 
Ger. Dear Miſs, I thank you, that Look has no Ter- 
ror 1n't, 
Hipp. No, I cannot frown for my Heart for bluſhing, 
I don't uſe to Jook upon Men you muſt know. 
Ger. If it were poſſible any thing cou'd, thoſe Bluſhes 


wou'd add to her Beauty: well Baſhfulneſs is the only 


out-of-faſhion'd Thing that is agreeable, LAſide. 
Hipp. Ih h like this Man ſtrangely, I was go- 


ing to ſay lov'd him. Courage then, Hippolita, make 
uſe of the only Opportunity thou canſt have to enfran- 
chize thyſelf : Women formerly (they ſay) never knew 
how to make uſe of their time till it was paſt, but let 
it not be ſaid ſo of a young Woman of this Age; my 
damn'd Aunt will be ſtirring preſently ; Well then, Cou- 
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rage, I ſay; Hippolita, thou art full fourteen Years 
old, ſhift for thyſe'f. | [ Aſide. 

Ger, So, I have look'd upon her ſo long, till 1 am 
roms baſhful too; Love and Modeſty come together 
ike Money and Covetouſneſs, and the more we have, the 


| leſs we can ſhew it. I dare not look her in the Face 


now, nor ſpeak a word, | LAſide. 

Hipp. What, Sir, methinks you look away now. 

Ger. Becauſe you would not look upon me, Miſs. 

Hipp. Nay, I hope you can't look me in the Face, 
ſince you have done ſo rude a Thing, as to come in at 
the Window upon me; come, come, when once we 
Women find the Men baſhful, then we take Heart, Now 
I can look upon you as long as you will; let's ſee if you 
can frown upon me now ! 

Ger, Lovely Innocency! no, you may ſwear I can't 
frown upon you, Miſs. 

Hipp. So I knew you were aſham'd of what you have 
done; wel), ſince you are aſham'd, and becauſe you did 
not come of your own Head, but was ſeat by my Coulin, 
you ſay. | 


Ger. Which 1 wonder at. | [Afide. 


Hipp. For all theſe Reaſons I do forgive you. 
Ger. In token of your Forgiveneſs then, (deareſt Miſs) 


let me have the Honour to kiſs your Hand. 


Hipp. Nay, there 'tis; you Men are like our little 
Shock-Dogs, if we don't keep you off from us, but uſe 


you a little kindly, you grow ſo fidling and fo trouble- 


ſome, there is no enduring you, 

Ger. O dear Miſs, if I am like your Shock-Dog, let 
it be in his Privileges. 

Eipp. Why, I'd have you know he does not lie with 
me. 
Ger. Tis well gueſs'd, Miſs, for one ſo innocent. 

Hipp. No I always kick him off from the Bed, and 
never will let him come near it; for of late indeed (I 
do not know what's the Reaſon) I don't much care for 
my Shock-Dog nor my Babies. 

Ger. O then, Miſs, I may have Hopes; for after the 
Shock-Dog and the Babies, tis the Man's turn to be be- 


Hipp. 
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Hipp. Why cou'd you be ſo good-natur'd, as to come 
after my Shock-Dog in my Love? it may be indeed, ra- 
ther than after one of your Brother- men. 

Ger. Hah, ha, ha poor Creature, a Wonder of In- 
nocency ! LAſide. 


Hipp. But I ſee you are humble, becauſe you wou'd 
kiſs my Hand. 


Ger. No, I am ambitious therefore. | 
Hlipb. Well, all this fooling but loſes time, I muſt 
make better Uſe of it, ¶ Aſide. j I cou'd let you kiſs my 
Hand, but then I'm afraid you wou'd take hold of me, 
and carry me away. 

Ger, Indeed I wou'd not. 

Hipp. Come, I know. you wou'd, 

Ger. Truly 1 wou'd not, 

Hipp. You wou'd, you wou'd, I know you wou'd. 

Ger. I'll ſwear I wo' not by 

Hipp. Nay, don't ſwear, for you'll be the apter to do 
it then, I wou'd not have him forſwear it neither; he 
does not like me ſure well enough to carry me away. 


A4 fade 0 


Ger. Dear Miſs, let me kiſs your hand. 
Hipp. 1 am ſure you wou'd carry me away if I ſnhou'd. 
Ger. Be not afraid of it. | 
Hipp. Nay, I am afraid of the contrary ; either he 


diſlikes me, and therefore will not be troubled with mg, 
or what is as bad, he loves me, and is dull, or fearful to 


diſpleaſe me. | Aſide. 
Ger. Truſt me, ſweeteſt; I can uſe no Violence ta 
ou. | 
i Hipp. Nay, I am ſure you wou'd carry me away, what 
ſnou'd you come in at the Window for, if you did not 

mean to ſteal me? 3 \ 
Ger. If I ſhou'd endeayour it, you might cry out, and 

I ſhou'd be prevented. 

Hipp. Dull, dull Man of the Town! are all like thee? 
ts Aide. 
He is as dull as a Country Squire at Queſtions and Com- 
mands. No, if I ſhou'd cry out never ſo loud; this is 
quite at the further End of the Houſe, and there no body 


cou'd hear me. 


Ger. I will not give you the Occaſion, Deareſt, 
55 ũ 4 Hipp. 
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Hipp. Well! 1 will quicken tby Senſe, if it be poſſible. 
| LAſide. 


Nay, I know you come to ſteal me away; becauſe I am 


an Heireſs, and have twelve hundred Pounds a Year, 
lately left me by my Mother's Brother, which my Father 
cannot meddle with, and which is the chiefeſt Reaſon 


(I ſuppoſe) why he keeps me up ſo cloſe. [Aſides 
Ger, Ha! | 
Hipp. So this has made him conſider. O Money, 


powerful Money! how the ugly, old, crooked, ſtrait, 
handfom young Women are beholden to thee ? 
Ger. Twelve hundred Pounds a Year- 
Hipp. Beſides, I have been told my Fortune, and the 
Woman ſaid I ſhou'd be ſtolen away, becauſe ſhe ſays 'tis 
the Fate of Heireſſes to be ſtolen away. 
Ger, Twelve hundred Pounds a Year 
Hipp. Nay, more, ſhe deſcrib'd the Man to me, that 


was to do it, and he was as like you as cou'd be! have 


you any Brothers ? 

Ger, Not any! *twas I, I warrant you, Sweeteſt. 

Hipp. So, he underſtands himſelf now. Aſide. 

Ger. Well, Madam, ſince 'twas foretold you, what do 
you think on't? 'tis in vain, you know, to reſiſt Fate. 

Hiop. I do know indeed they ſay, 'tis to no purpoſe : 
beſides, the Woman that told me my Fortune or you 
have bewitch'd me Ih— think. | [Sighs. 

Ger. My Soul, my Life, 'tis you have Charms power- 
ful as numberleſs, eſpecially thoſe of your Innocency ir- 
reſiſtible, and do ſurprize the wary'ſt Heart; ſuch mine 
was, while I cou'd call it mine, but now ?tis yours for 
ever. e 
Bipp. Well, well, get you gone then, I'll keep it ſafe 
for your ſake. 

Ger. Nay, you muſt go with me, Sweeteſt. 

Hipp. Well, 1 ſee you will part with the Jewel; but 
you'll have the Keeping of the Cabinet to which you 
commit it. 

Ger. Come, come, my Deareſt, let us be gone: 
Fortune as well as Women muſt be taken in the Hu- 
our. | 


Enter 


[Aſides 
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Enter Prue running haſtilly to flop em, Don Diego and 
Mrs. Caution immediately after. 

Pru, O Miſs, Miſs! your Father, it feems, is juſt now 
arriv'd, and here is coming in upon you. 

 Hipp. My Father ! 

Don. My Daughter, and a Man! 

Caut, A Man! a Man in the Houſe! 

Ger. Ha! what mean theſe! a Spaniard. 

Hipp. What ſhall I do? Stay, Nay, pray ſtir not 
from me; but lead me about, as if you led me a Cou- 
rant. [Z eads her about; 

Don, Is this your Government, Siſter : and this your 


innocent Charge, that hath not ſeen the Face of a Man 


this Twelve-month ? en hora mala. 
Caut. O, ſure it is not a Man; it cannot be a Man! 
Puts on her Spectacles. 
Don. It cannot be a Man! if he be not a Man, he's 
a Devil. He has her lovingly by the Hand too, valga 
me el Cielo, 
Hipp. Do not ſeem to mind them, but dance on, or 
lead me about ſtill. 
Ger. What d'ye mean by't? Chart to Hippolita. 
Don. Hey, they are frolick, a dancing! 
Caut. Indeed, they are daneing, I think; Why Niece! 
Don, Nay, bold a little: 11I make *em dance in the 
Devil's Name: But it ſhall not be, La Gailliarda 
[ Draws his Sword; 
Caut. O Niece! why Niece | [Caution holds him. 
Ger. Do you hear-her > What do you mean? 
[Apart to Hipp. 
Hipp. Take no notice of them; but walk about (till 
and ſing a little, ſing a Courant. 
Ger, I can't ſing: But I'll hum, if you will. 
Don. Are you fo merry? Well, I'll be with you, En 
hora mala, 
Caut. O Niece, Niece! why Niece! Oh. 
Don. Why Daughter, my dainty Daughter ! My Shame; 
my Ruin, my Plague! 
{ Struggling, gets from Caution, goes e em. 
with his Sword drawn. 
Hipp. Mind him not, but danee and ſing on.“ 
M.5 Set. 
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Ger. A pretty time to dance and ſing, indeed, when 

I have a Spaniard, with a naked Toledo at my Tail ! No, 
pray excuſe me, Miſs, from fooling any longer. 

Hipp. O, my Father, my Father! poor Father you 

are welcome; pray give me, your Bleſſing. | 

Og | [Turning about. 

Don. My Bleſſing, en hora mala ! | 

Hipp. What, am I not your Daughter, Sir? 
Don. My Daughter, mi mal muerte. 

Hipp. My Name's Hippolita, Sir: 1 don't own your 
Spaniſh Names. But, pray Father, why do you frighten 
one ſo? you know I don't love to ſee a Sword: What do 
you mean to do with that ugly thing out ? 

Don. Vl ſhew you, Trayidor Ladron, demi houra : 
Thou dy'ſt. [Runs at Gerrard, 
Ger. Not if I can help it, good Doz : But, by the 
Names you give me, I find you miſtake your Man: 1 


ſuppoſe ſome Spaniard has affronted you. [ Draws, 
Don. None but thee, Ladron ; and thou dy'ſt for't. 
| [ Fight, 


Caut, Oh, oh, oh help, help, help. 

Hipp. O what, will you kill my poor Dancing- 
Maſter ? | | [Kreels. 

Don. A Dancing-Maſter! he's a Fencing-Maſter ra- 
ther, I think. But is he your Dancing-Maſter ? Umph— 

Ger, So much Wit and Innocency were never toge- 


ther before, [ Aſides 
Don. Is be a Dancing-Maſter ? [Pauſing. 


Caut. Is he a Dancing-Maſter ? He does not look like 
a Dancing-Maſter, 

Hipp. Piſh you don't know a Dancing-Maſter ; 
You have not ſeen one theſe threeſcore Years, I warrant, 

Caut, No matter: But he does not look like a Dan- 
cing-Maſter, 

Don, Nay, nay, Dancing-Maſters look like Gentlemen 
enough, Siſter : But he's no Dancing-Maſter, by drawing a 
Sword ſo briskly. Thoſe tripping Outſides of Gentlemen, 
are like Gentlemen enough in every thing but in drawing 
2 Sword; and ſince he is a Gentleman, he ſhall die by 
—_  - [Fight again. 

Hipb. Ol! hold, hold, | 


Cart. 
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Caut. Hold, hold! Pray, Brother, let's talk with 
him a little firſt; I warrant you I ſhall trap him: And if 

| he confeſſes, you may kill him; for thoſe that confeſs, 
they ſay, ought to be hang'd Let's fee ——— 

Ger. Poor Hippolita, 1 wiſh I had not had this Occa- 
lion of admiring thy Wit: I have increaſed my Love, 
whilſt I haye loſt my Hopes; the common Fate of poor 
Lovers. [ Aſide. 

Caut, Come, you are guilty by that hanging down of 

7 your Head. Speak: Are you a Dancing -Maſter? Speak, 
{ ſpeak: A Dancing-Maſter ? 

Ger. Yes, forſooth, Iam a Dancing-Maſter: Ay, ay 
4 Don. How does it appear? 
Hipp. Why, there is his Fiddle, there upon the Table, 
Father. | 

Caut, No, Buſy-Body, but it is not that is my 
Nephew's Fiddle, | 
AX Hipp. Why, he lent it to my Couſin: I tell you it is 

is. 5 

Caut. Nay, it may be, indeed; he might lend it him, 
for ought I know, | | 

Don. I, I: But ask him, Siſter, if he be a Dancing- 
Maſter, where. 

Caut. Pray, Brother, let me alone with him, I know 
what to ask him, ſure ! 

Don. What, will you be wiſer than 1? Nay, then: 
ſtand away, Come, if you are a Dancing-Maiter, where's 
your School? Adonde, adonde. 

"2 Caut. Why, he'll ſay, may be, he has ne er a one. 

Don. Who ask'd you, nimble Chaps? So you have put. 
an Excuſe in his Head. 

Ger, Indeed, Sir, 'tis no Excuſe : I have no School, 
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t. Caut. Well! but who ſent you? how came you hi- 
95 ther? | 

Ger, There I am puzzl'd indeed. [ Aſides. 
220 Caut. How came you hither, I ſay ? how 
Un Ger. Why, how, how ſhou'd I come hither ? 
oO Don. Ay, how ſhou'd he come hither? Upon his. 


S Legs. | 
| Caut, So, ſo; now you have put an Excuſe in his 
Head too, that you haye, ſo you have: But ſtay —— 
J Den. 
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Don. Nay, with your fayour, Miſtreſs, PII ask him 
now. 


Caut. Y'tacks, but you ſhan't : I'll ask him, and ask 
you no Favour, that I will. 

Don. V fackins, but you ſhan't ask him, if you go 
there too, look you, you Prattle- Box you: 1'll ask him. 

Caut. I will ask him, I ſay: Come. 

Don. Where? 


Caut. What! | 

Don, Mine's a ſhrewd Queſtion. 

Caut. Mine's as ſhrewd as yours. 

Don. Nay, then we ſhall have it: Come, anſwer me; 
Where's your Lodging ? Come, come, Sir. 


Caut. A ſhrewd. Queſtion, indeed]! At the Surgeons 


Arms, 1 warrant you 
know. 


Don. Muſt you mike Fes for him ? 


for 'tis Spring-time, you 


Caat. But come, Sir; what's your Name? Anſwer me 


to that; come, 

Don. His Name! why tis an eaſy matter to tell you 
a falſe Name, I hope. 

Caut. So, muſt you teach him to cheat us? 

Don. Why did you ſay my Queſtions were not ſhrewd 
Queſtions then? 

Caut. And why wou'd you not let me ask him the 
Queſtion then? Brother, Brother, ever while you live, 
for all your Spaniſh Wiſdom, let an old Woman make 
Diſcoveries: The young Fellows cannot cheat us in any 
thing, Id have you to know. Set your old Woman till 
to grope out an Intrigue, becauſe you know the Mother 
found her Daughter in the Oyen, A Word to the Wiſe, 
Brother. | | | 

Don. Come, come; leave this Tattling: He has diſ- 
honour'd my Family, debauch'd my Daughter ; and what 
if he cou'd excuſe himſelf? The Spaniſh Proverb ſays, Ex- 
cuſes neither ſatisfy Creditors, nor the Injur'd: The 
Wounds of Honour muſt have Blood and Wounds, St, 
Jago para mi. | 

[Kiſſes the Croſſes of his Sword, and runs at Gerrard, 

Hipp. O hold, dear Father! and 1H confeſs all. 

Ger, She will not ſure, after all. [Aſidæ. 

Hipp. My Couſin ſent him; becauſe, as he ſaid, he 
wou'd have me recover my Dancing a little before our 


Wed- 
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Wedding, having made a Vow he wou'd never marry a 
Wife who cou'd not dance a Courant. I am ſure I was 
unwilling; but he wou'd have him come, ſaying I was 
to be his Wife as ſoon as you came, and therefore ex- 
pected Obedience from me. | 
Don.. Indeed, the Venture is moſt his, and the Shame 
wou'd be moſt his: For I know here in England, tis 
not the Cuſtom for the Father to be much concern'd 


what the Daughter does; but I will be a Spaniard fill. 


Hipp. Did not you hear him, ſay laſt Night, he wou'd 
ſend me one this Morning ?- 


Caut, No, not L ſure, If I had, he had never come 
here. | 
Hipp. Indeed, Aunt, you grow old, 1 fee, your Me- 


mory fails you very much. Did not you. hear him, Prue, 
ſay he wou'd ſend him to me? 


Pru, Yes, I'll be ſworn did I. 

Hipp. Look you there, Aunt. 

Caut. I wonder I ſhou'd not remember it. 

Don, Come, come, you are a doting old Fool. 
Caut. So, fo, the Fault will be mine now. But pra 


Miſtreſs, how did he come in? I am ſure I had the Keys 


of the Doors, which, till your Father came in, were- 
not open'd to day. 

Hipp. He came in juſt after my Father, I ſuppoſe. 

Caut. It might be, indeed, while the Porters brought 
in the Things, and I was talking with you. 

Don. O, might he ſo, forſooth? You are a brave Go- 


vernante: Look you, you a Duenna yoto and not 
know who comes in and out! 


Caut. So, 'tis my Fault, I know.. ED 

Don. Your Maid was in the Room with you: was ſhe 
not, Child? 

Hipp. Yes, indeed, and indeed, Father, all the while: 

Don. Well, Child, 1 am ſatisfied then: But I hope 
he does not uſe the Dancing Maſter's Tricks, of {queez- 
ing your Hands, ſetting your Legs and Feet, by handling 
your Thighs, and ſeeing your Legs. 

Hipp. No, indeed, Father: I'd give him a Box on the 
Ear, if he ſhou'd. 

Don, Poor Innocent! Well, J am contented you 
ſhou'd learn to dance, ſince for ought I know, you ſhall. 
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be marry'd to-morrow, or the next Day at fartheſt: By 
that time you may recover a Courant, a Saraband, 1 
wou'd ſay. And ſince your Couſin too will have a danc- 
ing Wife, it ſhall be ſo; and I'll ſee you dance myſelf. 
You ſhall be my Charge theſe two Days, and then 1 dare 
venture you in the hand of any Dancing-Maſter, even a 
ſaucy French Dancing-Maſter, look you. 

Caut. Well, have a care tho; for this Man is not 
dreſs'd like a Dancing-Maſter, | 7 

Don. Go, go, you doat, are they not (for the moſt 
part) better dreſs'd and prouder than many a good Gen- 
tleman ? You won'd be wiſer than I, wou'd you, Querno— 

Caut, Well, 1 ſay, only look to't, look to't. 

Don, Hey, hey! Come, Friend, to your Bus'neſs : 
Teach her her Leſſon over again; let's ſee. 

Hipp. Come, Maſter, | 
Don. Come, come, let's ſee your Engliſh Method; I 
underſtand ſomething of Dancing myſelf—— Come. 

Hipp. Come, Maſter. 

Ger. 1 ſhal! betray you yet, deareſt Miſs; for I know 
not a Step: I cou'd never dance. [ Apart to Hippolita, 

Hipp. No! | 

Don. Come, come, Child. 

Hipp. Indeed I'm alham'd, Father, 

Don, You muſt not be aſham'd, Child; you'll never 
dance well if you are aſham'd. | 

Hipp. Indeed I can't help it, Father, 

Don. Come, come, I ſay, go to't. 

Hipp. Indeed I can't, Father, before you: *Tis my 
firſt Leſſon; and I ſhall do it ſo ill, Pray, good Father, 
go into the next Room for this once; and the next time 
my Maſter comes, you ſhall ſee I ſhall be confident e- 
nough. | | 

Don Poor, fooliſh, innocent Creature! Well, well, 
I will, Child, Who but a Spaniſh kind of a Father, 
cou'd have ſo innocent a Daughter in England? Well, 
I wou'd fain ſee any one ſteal or debauch my Daughter 
from me. | 

Hi>b, Nay, won't you go, Father? 

Don, Yes, yes, I go, Child; We will all go but your 
Maid, Ycu can dance before your Maid ? 


Hipp. 
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Hipp. Yes, yes, Father! A Maid at moſt times with 
her Miſtreſs is no body. CES 
[Ex. Diego and Mrs. Caution. 
Ger, He peeps yet at the Door, 
Hipp. Nay, Father, jou peep; indeed you muſt not 
ſee me. Wen we have done, you ſhall come in. 
(She pulls the Door to. 
Pru, Indeed, little Miſtreſs, like the young Kitten, 
yu ſee you play'd with your Prey till you had almoſt 
6 | | 
Hipp. Tis true, a good old Mouſer like you had taken 
it up, and run away with it preſently. | 
Ger. Let me adore you, deareſt Miſs, and give vou 
| | Going to embrace her. 
Hipp. No, no Embracing, good Maſter! That oughe 
to be the laſt Leſſon you are to teach me, I have 
heard. | 
Ger. Tho an Aftergame be the more tedious and dan- 
gerous, 'tis won, Miſs, wirh the more Honour and Plea- 
ſure ; For all that, I repent we were put to't. The com- 


ing in of your Father, as he did, was the moſt unlucky 
thing that ever befel me. 


Hipp. What then you think I would have gone with 
ou? 
£ Ger, Yes; and you will go with me yet, I hope: Cou- 
rage, Miſs; we have yet an Opportunity; and the Gal- 
lery- Window is yet open. 3 | 

Hipp. No, no; if 1 went, I would go for good and 
all: But now my Father will ſoon come in again, and 
may quickly over-take us. Beſides, now I think on't, 
you are a Stranger to me; 1 know not where you live, 
nor whither you might carry me: For ought { know, 

you might be a Spirit, and carry me to Barbadoes. 

Ger. No, dear Miſs, I would carry yJuu to Court, the 
Play-Houſes, and H:de-Park | | 

Hipp. Nay, I know *tis the Trick of all you that ſpirit 
Women away, to ſpeak 'em mighty fair at firſt; But 
when you have got 'em in your Clutches, you carry 'em 
into Yorkſhire, Wales, or Cornwall, which is as bad as ro 
Barbadoes; and rather than be ſeryed fo, I would be a 
Pris'ner in London ſtill as I am. 


Ger. 
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Ger. I ſee the Air of this Town, without the Pleaſures 
of it, is enough to infect Women with an Averſion for 
the Country, Well, Miſs, ſince it ſeems you have ſome 
Diffidence in me, give me leave to viſit you as your Dan- 
cing-Maſter, now you have honour'd me with the Cha- 
rater ; and under that I may have your Father's Per- 
miſſion to ſee you, till you may better know me and my. 
Heart, and have a better Opportunity to reward it. 

Hipp. I am afraid, to know your Heart would require | 
a great deal of time; and my Father intends to marry 

me very ſuddenly to my Couſin, who ſent you bither. 

Ger. Pray, ſweet Miſs, let us make the better uſe of 
our time, if it be ſhort, But how ſhall we do with that 


Couſin of yours in the mean time? We muſt needs 
charm him. 


Hipp. Leave that to me. 

Ger. But, what's worſe! how ſhall I be able to act a | 
Dancing-Mafter, who eyer wanted Inclination and Pati- 3 
ence to learn myſelf? | 

Hipp. A Dancing-School in balf an hour will furniſh 

N you with Terms of the Art, Beſides, Love (as J have ; 
heard ſay) ſupplies his Scholars with all ſorts of Capacities | 
| they have need. of, in ſpite of Nature; But what has 
| Love to do with you ? 
f Ger. Love, indeed, has made a grave gouty Stateſman 
þ fight Duels, the Soldier fly from his Colours, a Pedant 
a fine Gentleman, nay, and the very Lawyer a Poet; 
and therefore may make me a Dancing-Maſter. 

Hipp. If he were your Maſter, ; 

Ger. m ſure, deareft Miſs, there is nothing elſe which 
J cannot do for you already: and therefore may hope to 
ſucceed in that. | 


Enter Don Diego, 
Don. Come, bave you done? 
Hipp. O, my Father again! 
Don. Come, now let us ſee you dance, 
Hipp. Indeed I am not perfect yet; pray excuſe me 


« 
till the next time my Maſter comes. But when muſt he 


come again, Father ? | 


Don. Let, me ſee, Friend, you muſt needs come after 
Dinner again, and then at Night again, and ſo thres 
times to morrow too. If ſhe be not marry'd to-morrow, 

| | (which. 


——— — — [ 
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(which J am to conſider of) ſhe will dance a Courant in 
twice or thrice teaching more; will ſhe not? For tis but 
a Twelve-month ſince ſhe came ſrom Hackney-School, 

Ger, We will loſe no time I warrant you, Sir, if ſhe 
be to be marry'd to-morrow. 

Don. Truly, I think ſhe may be marry'd to-morrow; 
therefore I would not haye you loſe any time, look 
ou. 

: Ger, You need not caution me, I warrant you, Sir. 
Sweet Scholar, your humble Servant : I will not fail you 
immediately after Dinner. | 

Don, No, no; pray do not, and I will not fail to ſatis- 
fy you very well, look you. 

Hipp. He does not doubt his Reward, Father, for his 
Ty If you ſhou'd not, I wou'd make that good to 
im. 

Don, Come let us go in to your Aunt: I muſt talk 
with you both together, Chile. [Ex. Ger. Don. 

Hipp. I follow you, Sir, | 

Pru. Here's the Gentlewoman o'th' next Houſe come 
to ſee you, Miſtreſs, 
Hipp. She's come, as if ſhe came expreſly to ſing the 
new Song ſhe ſung laſt Night: I muſt hear it; for *tis 
to my purpoſe now. [ Aſrdes 
Madam, your Servant: I dreamt all Night of the Song 
you ſung laſt; the new Song againſt Delays in Love. 
Pray let's hear it again, | 


SINGS. 
I. 


Since we poor laviſh Women know 
Our Men we cannot pick and chuſe, 
To him we like, why ſay we no, 
And both our Time and Lover loſe © 
With feign'd Repulſes and Delays 
A Lover's Appetite we pal; 
And if too long the Gallant ſtays, 
His Stomach's gone for good and all. 


11. 
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II. 


Or our impatient am'rous Gueſt, 
Unknown to us, away may ſteal, 
And rather than flay for a Feaſt, 
Take up with ſome coarſe ready Meal. 
When Opportunity is kind, 
Let prudent Woman be ſo too 
And if the Man be to your mind, 
Till needs you muſt, ne er let him go. 


III. 


The Match ſoon made is happy ſtill, 
For only Love has there to do. 
Let no one marry gainſt her Will, 
But ſtand off when her Parents woo, 
And only to their Suits be coy : 
For ſhe whom Fointure can obtain, 
To let a Fop her Bed enjoy, 
Is but a lawful Wench for Gain. 


Pru. Your Father calls for you, Miſs, 
[Steps to the Door, 


Hipp. 1 eome, I come, 1 muſt be obedient as long as 
I am with him. ro why [Pauſong. h 


Our Parents who reſtrain our Liberty. 
But take the Courſe to make us ſooner free. 
Tho all we gain be but new Slavery; | 
Me leave our Fathers, and to Husbands fly. 
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ACT IA SCHAMAL 
Don Diego's Houſe. 


Enter Monſieur, Hippolita and Prue. 


Monſ. 8 Erviteur, Serviteur, la Couſine : Your Maid told 
me ſhe watch'd at the Stair-Foot for my com- 
ing; becauſe you had a mind to ſpeak with me before 1 
ſaw your Fader, it ſeem. 
Hipp, 1 wou'd ſo, indeed, Couſin. | 
Monſ, Or ca! Or ca! I know your Affair: Tt is to 
tell me wat Recreation you ade with Monſieur Gerrard. 


But did he come? I was afrait he would not come. 


Hipp. Yes, yes, he did come. 

Monſ. Ha, ha, ha and were you not infiniment 
divertiſee and pleaſe ? Confeſs. 

Hipp. I was. indeed, Couſin, I was very well pleas'd. 

Monſ. I do tinke ſo. I did tinke to come and be di- 
vertiſee myſelf this Morning with the Sight of his Recep- 
tion: But I did ran'counter laſt Night wit dam Company 


dat keep me up ſo late, I cou'd not riſe in de Morning. 
Malapeſte de Puteins | | 


Hipp. Indeed, we wanted you here mightily, Couſin, 
| Monſ. To elpe you to laugh: For if I adde been here, 


I had made ſuch Recreation wid dat Coxcomb Gerrard. 


Hipp. Indeed, Couſin, you need not have any SubjeR 
or Property to make one laugh, you are fo pleaſant your- 
= : and when you are but alone, you wou'd make one 

urſt. | 

Monſ. Am I ſo happy, Couſin, then in the bon Quality 
of making People laugh ? | 

Hipp. Mighty happy, Couſin. 

Monſ. De grace! 

Hipp. Indeed! 

Monſ. Nay, fans yanitie, 1 obſetve, whereſoever 1 

come, 
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come, I make every body merry; fans vaniti 


da 


Hipp. I do believe you do. 

Mon}. Nay, as I marche in de Street, I can make de 
dull Apprenty laugh and ſneer. 

Hipp. This Fool, I ſee, is as apt as an ill Poet to miſ- 
take the Contempt and Scorn of People for Applauſe and 
Admiration. [ Aſzde, 

Monſ. Ah, Couſin, you ſee wat it is to have been in 
France: Before 1 went into France, I cou'd get no body 
to laugh at me, ma foy. 

Hipp. No, truly Couſin, I think you deſerv'd it be- 
fore; but you are imprqv'd, indeed, by going into 
France. | 

Monſ. Ay, ay, the French Education make us propre 
a tout: beſide, Couſin, you muſt know to play the 
Fool is the Science in France, and I didde go to the 
Italian Academy at Paris thrice a Week to learn to 
play de Fool of Signior Scaramouche, who is the moſt 
excellent Perſonage in the World for dat noble Science, 


Angel is a dam Engliſh Fool to him. 


Hipp. Methinks, now, Angel is a very good Fool. 

Mon ſ. Nauh, nauh, Nokes is a better Fool; but in- 
deed the Englis are not fit to be Fools: Here are ver 
few good Fools. Tis true, you have many a young 
Cavalier, who go over into France to learn to be de 
Buffoon ; But for all dat, dey return but mauvais Buf- 
foon, jarnie. | : 

Hipp. I'm ſure, Couſin, you have loſt no time there. 

Mon ſ. Auh, le brave Scaramouc he. 

Hipp. But is it a Science in France, Couſin ? And is 
there an Academy for Fooling ? Sure none go to it but 
Players. | | | 

Monſ. Dey are Commedians dat are de Matres ; But 
all the Beaux monde go to learn, as they do here of 


Angel and Nokes, For if you did go abroad into Com- 
| pany, you wou'd find the beſt almoſt of de Nation con- 


ning in all Places the Leſſons which dey haye learnt of 
the Fools, dere Matres, Nokes and Angel. 
Hipp. Indeed ! 
Monſ. Yes, yes, dey are the Gens de Quality that 
practiſe dat Science moſt, and the moſt ambitieux ; By 
*001S 


5 


are the greateſt Fool in England, I am ſure. 
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Fools and Buffoons have been always moſt welcome to 
Courts, and deſir'd in all Companies. Auh, to be de 
Fool, de Buffoon, is to be de great Perſonage. 

Hipp. Fools have Fortune, they ſay, indeed, 

Monſ, So ſay old Seneque. 

Hipp. Well, Couſin, not to make you proud, you 
Monſ. Non, non, de grace; non: Notes de Com- 


median is a pretty Man, a pretty Man for a Commedian, 
da 


Hipp. You are modeſt, Couſin: But leſt my Father 
ſhou'd come in preſently, which he will do as ſoon as he 
knows you are here, 1 muſt give you a Caution, which 
tis fit you ſhou'd have before you ſee him. 

Monſ. Vel, vel, Coulin, vat is dat? 


' Hipp. You muſt know then, (as commonly the Con- 
cluſion of all Mirth is ſad) after I had a good while pleas'd 
| myſelf in Jeſting, and leading the poor Gentleman you 


ſent into a Fool's Paradiſe, and almoſt made him believe 
I wou'd go away with him, my Father, coming home 


this Morning, came in upon us, and caught him with 


me. 

Monſ. Mala peſte, | 

Hipp. And drew his Sword upon him, and wou'd have 
kill'd him; for you know my Father's Spaniſh Fierceneſs 
and Jealouſy. | 

Monſ, But how did he come off then? teſte non. 

Hipp. In ſhort, I was fain to bring him off by ſaying 
he was my Dancing-Maſter, 

Monſ. Hah, ha, he, ver good Jeſte. 

Hipp. I was unwilling to have the poor Man kill'd, you 
know, for our fooliſh Frolick with him : But then upon 
my Aunt's and Fathers's Inquiry, how he came in, and 
who ſent him, 1 was forc'd to ſay you did, deſiring I 
ſhou'd be able to dance a Courant before our Wedding. 

Monſ A ver good Jeſt „da ſtill bettre as 
bettre. 

Hipp. Now, all that I +m o gere of you, is, to 
own you ſent him. that | may not be 2aght in a Lye. 


Vonſ, Nes, ves. 2 ye! good Jeit; Gerrard a Maſtre de 


Dance, hah, ha, - 
Hipp. 
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Hipp. Nay, the Jeſt is like to be better yet: For my | 


Father himſelf has oblig'd him now to come and teach 
me. So that now he mult take the Dancing-Maſter upon 
him, and come three or four times to me before our 
Wedding, leſt my Father, if he ſhould come no more, 
ſhou'd be ſuſpicious I had told him a Lye. And, for 


ought I know, if he ſhou'd know, or but gueſs he were 


not a Dancing-Maſter, in his Spaniſh Strictneſs and 
Punctilios of Honour, he might kill me as the Shame and 
Stain of his Honour and Family, which he talks of fo 
much. Now, you know the jealous cruel Fathers in 


Spain ſerve their poor innocent Daughters often ſo; and g 


he is more than a Spaniard, 


Monſ. Non, non, fear noting; I warrant you, he 1 
ſhall come as often as you will to de Houſe ; and your 
Father ſhall never know who he is till we are marry'd, 


But then I'll tell him all, for the Jeſt's ſake. 
Hipp. But will you keep my Counſel, dear Couſin, till 
we are married? | 
Monſ. Poor dear Foo), I warrant thee, ma foy. 
Hipp. Nay, what a Fool am I indeed; For you wou'd 
not have me kill'd. You love me too well ſure, to be an 
Inſtrument of my Death. 
Enter Don Diego walking gravely, a little Black behind 
him; Mrs. Caution. 
But here comes my Father, remember. | 
Monſ. | would no more tell him of it, then I would 
tell you if I had been with a Wench, jarnie ſhe's 
afraid to be kill'd, poor Wretch, and he's a capricious 
jealous Fop enough to do't : but here he comes, 
Aſide. 


I'll keep thy Counſel I warrant thee, my dear Soul, 

mon petit Coeur, 

Hipp. Peace, Peace, my Father's coming this Way, 

Monſ. I, but by his March he won't be near enough to 

hear us this half Hour, ha, ha, ha. 

Don Diego walks leiſurely round the Monſieur, ſur- 
veying him, and ſhrugging up his Shoulders, whilſ 
Monſieur makes Legs and Faces. __ [Aﬀides 

Don. Is that thing my Couſin, Siſter ? 

Caur. *Tis he, Sir. N 

Don. Couſin, I am ſorry to ſee you: 


Mon. 
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0 Monſ. Is that a Spaniſh Compliment ? 
Wy Don, So much diſguis'd, Couſin. 
i Monſ. Oh! is it out at laſt, ventre ? [Aſides 
. Serviteur, Serviteur, a Monſieur mon Oncle, and I am 
* glad to ſee you here within Doors, moſt Spaniſh Oncle, 
5 ha, ha, ha. But I ſhould be ſorry to ſee you in the 
od Streets, teſte non. | 
* Don. Why fo would you be aſham'd of me, 
ſo hah (voto a St. Jago) wou'd you? haun 
1 Monſ. I, it may be you wou'd be aſham'd yourſelf, 
ad Monſieur mon Oncle, of the great Train you wou'd get 
to wait upon your Spaniſh Hoſe, puh the 
he | Boys wou'd follow you, and hoot at you —— (vert 
ur | and bleu) pardonne my Franch Franchiſe, Monſieur 
d. mon Oncle. | | 
| Hipp. We ſhall have ſport anon, betwixt theſe two 
till Contraries. [Apart to Prue, 
Don. Do'ſt thou call me Monſieur (voto a St. Jago.) 
Monſ. No, I did not call you Monſieur voto a St. 
u'd Jago: Sir, I know you are my Uncle Mr. James 
an Formal — — 
Don. But 1 can hardly know you are my Couſin, 
ind Mr. Nathariel Paris; but call me, Sir, Don Diego bence- 
forward, look you, and no Monſieur z call me Monſieur, 
de Guarda. 
ld M-»nſ. I confeſs my Error, Sir; for none but a blind 
ne's Man would call you Monſieur, ha, ha But pray do 
_— not call me neder Paris, but de Paris, de Paris, (ſi vou 
plai'ſt) Monſieur de Paris! Call me Monſieur and wel- 
ſide. come, da 
ou), Don. Monſieur de Pantaloons then, voto 
Monſ. Monſieur de Pantaloons! a pretty Name, a 
. pretty Name, ma foy, da — bein trove de Pantaloons ! 
h to how much better den your de la Fountaines, del la 


Rivieres, de la Roches, and all the De's in France 


da well ; but have you not the Admiration for my 
Pantaloon, Don Diego, mon Oncle ? 


ſide. Dou. I am aſtoniſh'd at them verde deramente, they 
are wonderfully ridiculous. | 

Monſ. Redicule, redicule ! ah —— *tis well you are 

my Uncle, da Redicule, ha —— is dere any ting 

Won, in the Univerſe ſo jenti as de Pantaloens? any ting fo 


raviaunt 
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raviaunt as de Pantaloons? Auh —— I cou'd kneel 
down and varſhip a Pair of jenti Pautaloons? vat, vat, 
you wou'd have me have de Admiration for dis outward 
Skin of your Thigh, which you call Spa; Hole, fie, 
fie, fie —— ha, ha, ha. 

Don. Do'ſt thou decide my Spaniſh Hoſe? young 
Man, hanh. | 

Monſ. In compariſon of Pantaloon I do underyalue 
em indeed, Don Diego, mon Oncle, ha, ha, ha. 

Don. Thou art then a gavanho de malo guſto, look 
ou. 
s Monſ. You may call me vat you vill, Oncle Don 
Diego; but I muſt needs ſay, your Span; Hoſe are 
ſcurvy Hoſe, ugly Hoſe, louſy Hoſe, and ſtinking 


. Hoſe. 


Don. Do not provoke me, Boracho. 
| [ Puts his Hand to his Sword, 
Monſ. Indeet, as for louſy I recant dat Epithete, for 
dere is ſcarce Room in 'em for dat little Animal, ha, 


ha, ha. But for ſtinking Hoſe, dat Epithete may ſtand ; 
for how can they chuſe but ſtink, ſince they are ſo 


ſurieuſmente cloſe to your Spaniſh Tail, da? 

Hipp. Ha, ha, ridiculous, LAſide. 

Don, Do not proyoke me, I ſay, en hora mala, 

| | [Seems to draw. 

Monſ. Nay, Oncle, I am ſorry you are in de pation; 
but 1 muſt live and die for de Pantaloon againſt de 
Spaniſh Hoſe, da. 

Don. You are a raſh young Man; and while you 
wear Pantaloons, you are beneath my Paſſion, voto— 
Auh—o— they make thee look and waddle (with all 


thoſe gew-gaw Ribbons) like a great, old, fat, ſlovenly 


Water-dog. 

Monſ, And your Spaniſh Hoſe, and your Noſe in the 
Air, make you look like a great, griſled, long, 1riſ 
Greyhound reaching a Cruſt off from a high Shelf, 
ha, ha, ha. 

Don. Bueno, Bueno. 

Mrs. Caut. What have you a mind to ruin yourſelf, 
and break off the Match ? | 

Monf. Pſhhaw——wat do you tell me of the Matche ? 
de'e tinke I will not yindicate Pantaloons, Morbleu ? 


1 Don. 


— > 7g. 
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l Don. Well! he is a loſt young Man, I ſee, and de- 
2 ſperately far gone in the epidemick Malady of our Na- 
d tion, the Affectation of the worſt of French Vanities: 
7 but I muſt be wiſer than him, as I am a Spaniard, look 


you, Don Diego, and endeavour to reclaim him by Art 
g | and fair Means, (look you, Don Diego) if not, he ſhall 
never marry my Daughter, look you, Don Diego, tho 
© he be my own Siſter's Son, and has Two thouſand 
five hundred ſeventy three Pounds Sterling, twelve 
k Shillings and Two-pence a-year Pennyrent, Segaramente. 
F LAſide. 
n | Come, young Man, fince you are ſo obſtinate, we — 
refer our Difference to Arbitration; your Miſtreſs, my 


E 9 
8 | Daughter, ſhall be Umpire betwixt us, concerning 
| Spaniſh Hoſe and Pantaloons. 
Monſ. Pantaloons and Spaniſh Hoſe (fi vous plaiſt.) 


the 


2. Don. Your Miſtreſs is the fitteſt Judge of your Dreſs, Fi 
r | ſure? | Ai 
1, Atſonſ. I know ver vel, dat moſt of the Jeuneſſe of 1 
England will not change the Ribband upon de Crevat *g 
o | widout de Conſultation of dere Matreſs ; but I am no 2 
Anglois da nor ſhall I make de Reference of 14 
e. | my Dreſs to any in the Univerſe, da — I judge by kg 
any in England, teſte non, I wou'd not be judge by any N 
. Engliſh Looking-glaſs, jarnie. i 
is © Don. Be not poſitivo, young Man. " 
le Mrs. Caut. Nay, pray refer it, Couſin, pray do. ft 
Monſ. Non, non, your Servant, your Servant, Aunt. or 
u Dan. But pray be not ſo poſitive ; come hither, Af 
I Daughter, tell me which is belt. 1 
ll | Hipp. Indeed, Father, you have kept me in uniyerſal 1 
97 Ignorance, I know nothing. $4} 
Monſ. And do you tink I ſhall refer an Affair of it 
ie that Conſequence to a poor young Ting, who have not 1H 
ſo | ſeen the Varld. da? Iam wiſer than ſo, voto. 38] 
E Don. Well, in ſhort if you will not be wiſer, and 11 a 
leave off your French Dreſs, Stammering and Tricks, + 
look you, you ſhall be a Fool, and go without Daughter, 5 | 
lf. voto. "il 
Monſ. How! muſt I leave off my jantee French Ac- yi 
? couſt ements, and ſpeak baſe Vuglis roo, or no: marry 1 
5 my Couſin, mon Oncle Don — 2 Do not break off it 


+ 
4 
3 
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the Match, do not; for know I will not leaye off my 
Pantaloon and French Pronountiation for ne'er a Couſin 
in England't, da. | 

Don. I tell you again, he that marries my Daughter 
ſhall at leaſt look like a wiſe Man, for he ſhall wear the 
Spaniſh Habit; I am a Spaniſh Poſitivo. 

Monſ. Ver vel, ver vel! and J am a French Poſitivo. 

Don. Then I am Definitivo : and if you do not go 
immediately into your Chamber, and put on a Spaniſh 
Habit, I have brought over on purpoſe for your wed- 
ding Clothes, and put off all theſe French Fopperies 
and Vanidades, with all your Grimaces, A 


eme 
Adorables, ma foys and jarnies; I ſwear you ſhall never 


marry my Daughter, (and by an Oath by Spaniard never 
broken) by my Whiskers and Snuff-box. 


Monſ. O hold, do not ſwear, Uncle, for I love your 
Daughter furieuſment. 


Don. If you love her, you'll obey me. 

Monſ. Auh; wat will become of me! but have the 
Conſideration, muſt I leave off all the Franch Beautes, 
Graces, and Embelliſments, bote of my Perſon and 
Language ? | | 7 

[ Exeunt Hippolita, Mrs. Caution, and Prue laughing. 

Don, I will have it ſo. 


Monſ. I am ruinne den, undonne ; have ſome Conſi- 


deration for me, for dere is not the leaſt Ribbon of my 


Garniture, but is as dear to me as your Daughter, 
jarnie 

Don. Then you do not deſerve her; and for that 
Reaſon I will be ſatisfy'd you love her better, or you 
fhall not have her, for I am Poſitivo. 


Monſ. Vill you break mine Arte? Pray have de Con- 


ſideration for me. 


Don. I ſay again, you ſhall be dreſs'd before Night 
from Top to Toe in the Saniſh Habit, or you ſhall 
neyer marry my Daughter, look you, | 


Monſ. If you will not have de Conſideration for me, i 


have de Conſideration for your Daughter ; for ſhe have 


de paſſionate Amour for me, and like me in dis Habite 
bettre den in yours, da —— 


Poſitivo. 


Don. What I have ſaid 1 have ſaid, and 1 am uno 


Mon / 


Ou 


nall 


ave 
bite 


uno 


out of the Trunks, I wou'd have you a little accuſtom'd 


look you. 


helas, helas, helas, will you have yet no Pity? 


punctual with her, Sir. 
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Monſ. Will you not ſo muſh as allow me one little 
French Oate? 

Don. No, you ſhall look like a Spaniard, but ſpeak 
and ſwear like an Eugliſuman, look you. 

Monſ. Helas, helas, den 1 ſhall take my Leave, mort, 
telte ventre, jarnie, teſte-bleu, ventre bleu, ma toy, 
Certes., | 

Don. Pedro, Sanchez, wait upon this Cavaliero into 
his Chamber with thoſe Things I oider'd you to take 


to your Clothes before your Wedding; for if you com- 
ply with me, you ſhall marry my Daughter to-n: rrow, 
[Call; at the Door. 

Monſ. Adieu then, dear Pantaloon ! dear Belte! 
dear Sword! dear Perruque ! and dear Chappeaux, 
Retrouſea, and dear Shoe, jarnie : adieu, adicu, adieu, 


Don. I am a Spaniſh Poſitivo, look you. 

Monſ. And more cruel than de Spaniſh Inquiſitiono, 
to compel a Man to a Habit againſt his Conſcience, 
helas, helas, helas, [Exit Monſieur. 

| Enter Prue and Gerrard. 

Pri, Here is the Dancing-Maſter, ſhall I call my 
Miſtreſs, Sir? Exit Prue. 

Don. Yes, O you are as punctual as a Spaniard : I 
love your punctual Men, nay I think 'tis before your 
time ſomething, a 

Ger, Nay, I am reſolv'd your Daughter, Sir, ſhall 
loſe no time by my Fault. 
Don. So fo, 'tis well, 


Ger. I were a very unworthy Man, if I ſhould not be 


Don. You ſpeak honeſtly, very honeſtly, Friendz and 
I believe a very honeſt Man, tho a Dancing-Maſter, 

Ger, Iam very glad you think me ſo, Sir, 

Don. What you are but a young Man, are you married yet? 

Ger. No, Sir, but I hope 1 ſhall, Sir, very ſuddenly, 
if things hit right, 

Don. What, the old Folks her Friends are wary, and 
cannot agree with you ſo ſoon as the Daughter can? 

Ger. Yes, Sir, the Father hinders it a little at preſent ; 
but the Daughter I hope is reſoly'd, and then We ſhall 
do well enough. On 
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Don. What, you do not ſteal her, according to the 
laudable Cuſtom of ſome of your Brother- Dancing - 
Maſters ? | 

Ger, No, no, Sir, ſteal her, Sir, ſteal her! you are 
pleas'd to be merry, Sir, ha, ha, ha,— I cannot but laugh 
at that Queſtion, (Aſide. 

Don. No, Sir, methinks you are pleas'd to be merry; |. 
but you ſay the Father does not conſent ? i 

Ger. Not yet, Sir, but 'twill be no matter whether |. 

he does or no. 
Don. Was ſhe one of your Scholars? if ſhe were, "tis | 
a bundred to ten but you ſteal her, TY 
Ger. I ſhall not be able to hold laughing. : 
A ſide, laughs. 

Don. Nay, nay, I find by your laughing you ſteal 
her, ſhe was your Schular, was ſhe not ? | 

Ger, Yes, Sir, ſhe was the firſt I ever had, and may 
be the laſt too; for ſhe has a Fortune (if 1 can get her) 

will keep me from teaching to dance any more. 

Don. So, ſo, then ſhe is your Scholar ſtill it ſeems, 

and ſhe has a good Portion, I'm glad on't ; nay, I knew 
you ſtole her. | f 

Ger. My laughing may give him Suſpicions, yet I Þ 

cannot hold. [Aſide. Þ 
Don, What, you laugh, 1 warrant, to think how the 
young Baggage and you will mump the poor old Fa- 
ther ; but if all her Dependance for a Fortune be upon | 
the Father, he may chance to mump you both, and ſpoil | 
the Jeſt. | | 
Ger. I hope it will not be in his Power, Sir, ha, ha, ha. 
I ſhall laugh too much anon. [Aſide.] Pray, Sir, be 
pleas'd to call for your Daughter, I am impatient till 
| ſhe comes; for time was never more precious with me, 
and with her too; it ought to be ſo, ſure, ſince you 
ſay ſhe is to be married to-morrow. 
Don. She ought to beſtir her, as you ſay, indeed. 
' Wah, Daughter, Daughter, Prae, Hippolita : come a- 
Way, Child, why do you ſtay ſo long? 
[Calls at the Door. 
Enter Hippolita, Prue, and Caution. 
Hipp. Your Servant, Maſter, indeed I am aſham'd 
you have ſtaid for me. 
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Ger. O good Madam, tis my Duty, I know you 
came as ſoon as you cou'd. 

Hipp, 1 knew my Father was with you, therefore I 
did not make altogether ſo much haſte as I might ; but 
if you had been alone, nothing ſhou'd have kept me 
from you, I wou'd not have been ſo rude as to have 
made you ſtay a Minute for me, I warrant you. | 

Don, Come, fiddle faddle, what a deal of Ceremo- 
ny there is betwixt your Dancing-Maſter and you, 
Querno 

Hipp. Lord, Sir, I hope you'll allow me to ſhew my 
Reſpe& to my Maſter, for I have a great Reſpect for 
my Maſter. = 

Ger. And I am very proud of my Scholar, and am a 
very great Honourer of my Scholar. | 

Don, Come, come, Friend, about your Bus'neſs, and 
honour the King. Your Dancing-Maſters and Barbers 
are ſuch finical, ſmooth-tongu'd, tattling Fellows; and 


if you ſet em once a talking, they'll ne*er a-done, no 


more than when you ſet 'em a fiddling : indeed all that 
deal with Fiddles are given to Impertinency. ; 
[To Mrs, Caution, 

Mrs. Caut. Well! well! this is an impertinent Fellow, 
without being a Dancing-Maſter: he is no more a 
Dancing-Maſter than I am a Maid. 

Don. What! will you till be wiſer than I? voto. 
Come, come, about with my Daughter, Man. 

Pru, So he wou'd, I warrant you, if your Worſhip 
wou'd let him alone. 

Don, How now, Mrs. Nimble-chaps ? 

Ger. Well, tho I have got a little Canting at the 


'Dancing-ſchool fince J was here, yet I do all fo bung- 
lingly, he'll diſcover me. [ 4ſide to Hippolita. 


Hipp. Try, come take my Hand, Maſter, 
Mrs, Caut. Look you, Brother, the impudent Har- 


lotry gives him her Hand. 


Don. Can he dance with her without holding her by 
the Hand ? | 
Hipp. Here, take my Hand, Maſter. 
Ger, I wiſh it were for good and all. [Aſide to her. 
=: You Dancing-Maſters are always ſo haſty, ſo 
nimbls. | 


3 Don. 
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Don. Voto a St. Jago, not that I ſee: about with 
her, Man. 

Ger. Indeed, Sir, I cannot about with her as I wou'd 
do, unleſs you will pleaſe to go out a little, Sir; for I 
ſee ſhe is baſhful ſtill before you, Sir. 


Don, Hey, hey, more fooling yet! come, _ 
about, about with her. 


Hipp. Nay, indeed, Father, I am aſham'd, and can- 
not help it, 

Don, But you ſhall help it, for I will not ſtir : move 
her, I ſay, begin Huſſy, move when he'll have you. 
Peu. I cannot but laugh at that, ha, ha, ha. {[ Aſide. 

Ger, Come then, Madam, Gate it muſt be ſo, let us 
try. But 1 ſhall diſcover all: one, two, and Coupee. 

| [ Apart to Hippolita, 

Mrs, Caut. Nay, d'ye ſee how he ſqueezes her Hand, 
Brother ? O the leud Villain ! 

Don, Come, move, I ſay, and mind her not. 

Ger, One, two, three, four, and turn round. 


Mrs. Caut. D'ye ſee again, he took her by the bare 
Arm! 


Don, Come, move on, ſhe's mad, 
Ger. One, two, and a Coupee. 

Don. Come, one, two, turn out your Toes. 

Mrs. Caut. There, there, he pinch'd her by che Thigh, 
will you ſuffer it? 

Ger. One, two, three, and fall back. 

Don. Fall back, fall back, back; ſome of you are 
forward enough to back, 

Ger, Back, Madam. 

Don. Fall back when he bids you, Huſſy. 

Mrs. Caut. How! bow! fall back, fall back! marry, 
but ſhe ſhall not fall back when he bids her; 

Don, I ſay ſhe ſhall, Huſwife, come. 


Ger. She will, ſhe will, I warrant you, Sir, if you 
won't be angry with her. 


Mrs. Caut, Do you know what he means by that 


now? you a Spaniard ! 


Don. How's that! I not a Spaniard ! ſay ſuch a 
Word again ! 


Ger, Come forward, Madam, three Steps again, 1 
6. 


8. 


E Se 
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Mrs. Caut. See, ſee, ſhe ſqueezes his Hand now, O 
the debauch'd Harlotry ! 

Don. So, ſo, mind her not, ſhe moves forward 
pretty well; but you mult move as well backward as 
forward, or you'll never do any ti-ing to purpoſe, 

Mrs. Caut. Do you know what you ſay, Brother, 
yourſelf now? are you at your Beaſtlineſs before your 
your Janghter ? 1 

Pra. cla, ha, ha. 

Don. How now, Miſtreſs, are you ſo merry? is this 
your ſtaid Maid as you call her, Siſter Impertinent ? 

Ger, I have not much to ſay to you, Miſs; but I ſhall 
not ve an Opportunity to do it, unleſs we can get 
your Father out. | [Aide to Hippolita. 

Don. Come, about again with her. 

Mrs. Caut. Look you, there ſhe ſqueezes his Hand 
hard again. | 

Hipp. Indeed and indeed, Father, my Aunt puts me 
quite out; I cannot dance while ſhe looks on for my 
heart 3 ſhe makes me aſham'd and atraid together. 

Ger. Indeed, if you wou'd pleaſe to take her out, 
Sir; I am ſure, I ſhou'd make my Scholar do better, 
than when you are preſent, Sir: pray Sir, be pleaſed for 
this time to take her away ; for the next time, I hope I 
ſhall order it ſo, we ſhall trouble neither of you. 

Mrs. Caut. No, no, Brother, ſtir not, they have a 
mind to be left alone. Come, there's a beaſtly Trick 
in't; he's no Da eing- Maſter I tell you. 

Ger. Damn'd Jade, ſhe'll diſcover us. 

LAſide to Hippolita. 

Don. What will you teach me ? nay, then I will go 
out, and you ſhall go out too, look you, 

Mrs. Caut. I will not go out, look you. 

Don. Come, come, thou art a cenſorious wicked 
Woman, and you ſhall diſturb them no longer. 

Mrs. Caut. What will you baud for your Daughter? 

Don. Ay, ay, come go out, out, out, ; 

Mrs. Caut. 1 will not go out, I will not go out, my 
Conſcience will not ſuffer me, for I know by Experience 
what will follow. : 

Ger. I warrant you, Sir, we'll make good Uſe of out 
time when you are gone. | | 
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Mrs, Caut. Do you hear him again? don't you know 
what he means? Exit Don thruſting Caution out. 


Hipp. Tis very well; you are a fine Gentleman to 
abuſe my poor Father ſo. | 


Ger, Tis but by your Example, Miſs. | 

Hipp. Well, I am his Daughter, and may make the 
bolder with him, I hope. | | 

Ger. And I am his Son-in-Law, that ſhall be; and 
therefore may claim my Privilege too of making bold 
with him, I hope. 

Hipp. Methinks you ſhould be contented in making 
bold with his Daughter, for you have made very bold 
With her, ſure. 

Ger. J hope I ſhall make bolder with her yet. 

Hipp. I do not doubt your Confidence, for you are a 
Dancing: Maſter. 

Ger, Why, Miſs, I hope you wou'd not have me a 

fine, ſenfleſs, whining, modeſt Lover? for Modeſty in 
a Man is as ill as the Want of it in a Woman. 
Hipp. I thank you for that, Sir, now you have made 
bold with me indeed; but if I am ſuch a confident 
Piece, I am ſure you made me fo ; if you had not had 
the Confidence to come in at the Window, I had not 
had the Confidence to look upon a Man: I am ſure 1 
cou'd not look upon a Man before. - h 

Ger. But that I humbly conceive, ſweet Miſs, 'twas 
your Father's Fault, becauſe you had not a Man to look 
upon, But, deareſt Miſs, I do not think you confident, 
you are only innocent; for that which wou'd be called 
Confidence, nay Impudence, in a Woman of Years, is 
call'd Innocency in one of your Age ; and the more 
impudent you appear, the more innocent you are 
thought. 

Hipp. Say you ſo! has Youth ſuch Privileges? 1 do 
not wonder then, moſt Women ſeem impudent, ſince 
it is to be thought younger than they are it ſeems : but 
indeed, Maſter, you are as great an Encourager of 
Impudence 1 ſee, as if you were a Dancing-Maſter in 
good earneſt. 

Gov. Yes, yes, a young Thing may do any thing, 
may leap out of the Window, and go away with her 
Dancing-Maſter, if ſhe pleaſe. 

| Hipp. 
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Hipp. So, ſo, the Uſe follows the Doctrine very 
ſuddenly. | 

Ger. Well, deareſt, pray let us make the Uſe we 
ſhou'd of it, left your Father ſhou'd make too bold. 
with us, and come in before we wou'd have him. 

Hipp. Indeed old Relations are apt to take that ill- 
bred Freedom of preſſing into young Company at un- 
ſea ſonable Hours. | 

Ger. Come, dear Miſs, let me tell you how I have 
deſign'd Matters; for in talking of any thing elſe we 
loſe Time and Opportunity: People abroad indeed ſay, 
the Engliſh Women are the worſt in the World in uſing 
an Opportunity, they love Tittle tattle, and Ceremony. 

Hipp. Tis becauſe, I warrant, Opportunities are 
not fo ſcarce here as abroad, they have more here 
than they can uſe; but let People abroad ſay what they 
will of Engliſh Women, becauſe they do not know *em,, 
but what ſay People at home? 

Ger, Preity Innocent, ha, ha, ha, Well, I fay you 
will not make uſe of your Opportunity. | 

Hipp. I ſay, you have no reaſon to ſay ſo yet. | 

Ger, Well then, anon at Nine of the Clock at Night 
I'M try you; for J have already beſpoke a Parſon, and. 
have taken up the three back Rooms of the Tavern, 
which front upon the Gallery-Window, that no bod 
may ſee us efcape, and I have appointed (preciſely be- 
twixt Eight and Nine of the Clock when it is dark) a 

Coach and Six, to wait at the Tayern-door for us. 
Hipp. A Coach and Six, a Coach and Six, do you ſay? 
nav, then I fee you are reſolv'd to carry me away; for 
a Coach and Six, tho there were not a Man but the 
Coachman with it, wou'd carry away any young Girl of 
my Age in England; a Coach and Six! 

Ger. Then you will be ſure to be ready to go with 
me? | 

Hipp. What young Woman of the Town cou'd ever 
ſay no to a Coach and Six, unleſs it were going into the 
Country? a Coach and Six! 'tis not in the Power of 
Fourteen Years old to reſiſt it. 

Ger. You wil! be ſure to be ready? 
Hipp. You are ſure *tis a Coach and Six? 
Ger, I warrant you, Miſs. - | n 
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Hipp. I warrant you then they'll carry us merrily away : 
A Coach and Six! 
Ger. But have you charm'd your Coufin the Monfieur 


(as you ſaid you wou'd) that he in the mean time ſay 
nothing to prevent us:? 


Hipp. I warrant you. | 

Euter to em Don Diego, and Mrs. Caution preſſing in. 
Mrs, Caut. I will come in. | 
Don. Well, I hope by this time you have given her 


full Inſtructions, you have told her what and how to do, 
you have done all, | 


Ger. We have juſt done indeed, Sir. 

Hipp. Ay, Sir, we have juſt done, Sir, 

Mrs. Caut. And I fear juſt undone, Sir. 

Ger, D'ye hear that damn'd Witch. [ 4f:de to Hippolita. 

Don. Come, leave your cenſorious prating; thou haſt 
been a falſe, right Woman thyſelf in thy Youth, I 
warrant you. 


Mrs, Caut. I right! I right? I ſcorn your Words, 


I'd have you to know, and 'tis well known, I right! 


no, tis your dainty Minx, that Jilflirt, your Daughter, 
here, that is right; do you ſee how her Handkerchief 
is ruffled, and what a Heat ſhe's in? 

Don. She has been dancing, | | 

Mrs. Caut. Ay, ay, Adam and Eve's Dance, or the 
beginning of the World; d'ye ſee how ſhe pants? 

Don. She has not been us'd to Motion, | 

Mrs, Caut. Motion, Motion, Motion d'ye call it ? no 
indeed, I kept her from Motion till now ; Motion with 
a Vengeance ! wy 

Don. You put the poor baſhfu] Girl to the Bluſh, you 


fee, hold your peace, 


Mrs, Cant. 'Tis her Guilt, not her Modeſty, marry. 
Don. Come, come, mind her not, Child; come, 
Maſter, let me fee her dance now the whole Dance 
roundly together; come, fing to her. | 
Ger. Faith, we ſhall be diſcoyered after all, you 
know I cannot ſing a Note, Miſs. [A ſide to Hippolita. 
Don. Come, come, Man, 


Hipp. Indeed, Father, my Maſter's in haſte now; 


pray let it alone till anon at Night, when you ſay he is 


: to 
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to come again, and then you ſhall ſee me dance it to 
the Violin, pray ſtay till then, Father. 

Don. I will not be put off fo, come, begin, 

Hipp. Pray, Father. 

Don, Come, ſing to her, come, begin, 

Ger, Pray, Sir, excuſe me till anon, I am in ſome 
haſte, | 

Don. I ſay begin, I will not excuſe you, come, take 
her by the Hand, and about with her. 

Mrs, Caut. I fay he ſhall not take her by the Hand, 
he ſhall touch her no more ; while I am here there 
ſhall be no more ſqueezing and tickling her Palm, good 
Mr. Dancing-Maſter, ſtand off. [Thruſts Gerrard away. 

Don. Get you out, Mrs. Impertinence, take her by 
the Hand, I ſay, 

Mrs, Caut. Stand off, I ſay, he ſhall not touch her, 
he has touch'd her too much already. a 

Don. If Patience were not a $paziſh Virtue, I wou'd 
jay it alide now: I fay let em dance, | 

Mrs, Caut. I ſay they ſhall not dance. 

Hipp. Pray, Father, ſince you ſee my Aunt's Obſti- 
nacy, let us alone till anon, when you may keep her 
out, 

Don. Well then, Friend, do not fail to come. 

Hipp. Nay, if he fail me at laſt 

Don. Be ſure you come, for ſhe's to be marry'd to- 
morrow, do you know it? 

Ger. Yes, yes, Sir: ſweet Scholar, your humble Ser- 
vant, till Night; and think in the mean time of the 
Inſtructions J have given you, that you may be the 
readier when [I come, | 

Don. I, Gir}, be ſure you da, and do you be ſure to 
come, | 
Mrs. Caut. Jou need not be ſo concern'd; he'll be 


ſure to come, I warrant you; but if I could help it, he 


fhou'd never ſet Foot again in the Houſe. 
Don. You wou'd frighten the poor Dancing-Maſter 
from the Houſe ; but be ſure you come for ail her, 
Ger. Ves, Sir, 
But this Jade will pay me when I am gone. [Aſids. 
Mrs. Caut. Hold, hold, Sir, | muſt let you our, 
and I wiſh 1 cou'd keep you out. He a * 4 
Ba 3 
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he's a Chouce, a Cheat, a mere Cheat, and that 
you'll find. 
Don. I find any Man a Cheat! I cheated by any Man! 
I ſcorn your Words: I that have ſo much Spaniſh Care, 
CircumſpeQion, and Prudence, cheated by a Man! Do 
= think I who have been in Spaiz, look you, and have 
ept up my Daughter a Twelye-month, for fear of be- 
Ing cheated of her, look you ? I cheated of her! 
Mrs. Caut. Well, ſay no more. 
[Exeunt Don, Hipp. Caut. and Prue: 
Ger. Well, old Formality, if you had not kept up 
your Daughter, I am ſure J had never cheated you of 


her, | [Aſides 
The wary Fool is by his Care betray'd, | 
As Cuckolds by their Jealouſy are made, { Exit, 


ACT w. SCENE I. 


Enter Monſieur de Paris without a Peruke, with a Spaniſh 
Hat, a Spaniſh Daublet, Stockings, and Shoes, but in 


Pantaloons, a Waiſi-belt, and a Spaniſh Dagger in't, 
and a Crevat about his Neck. | 


Enter Hippolita and Prue behind laughing. 


Monf. 
O ſee wat a Fool Love do make of one, jarnie. 


It do metamorphoſe de brave Man in de Beaſt, 
de Satte, de Animal. 


Hipp. Ha, ha, ha. 
 Monſ. Nay, you may laugh, tis yer vel, I am be- 
come as ridicule for you as can be, mort-bleu. I have 
deform myſelf into a ugly Spaniard. 
Hipp. Why, do you call this diſguiſing yourſelf like a 


Spaniard, while you wear Pantaloons ſtill, and the 
Creyat ? 


Mon. 
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Monſ. But is here not the double Doublet, and the 
Spaniſh Dagger auſſy? 
Hipp. But *tis as long as the French Sword, and worn 


like it. But where's your Spaniſh Beard, the Thing of 
moſt conſequence ? | 


Monſ. Jarnie, do you tink Beards are as eaſy to be 
had as in de Play-houſes, non; but if here be no the 
ugly long Spaniſh Beard, here are, I am certain, the 
ugly long Spaniſh Ear. | 

Hipp. That's very true, ha, ha, ha. 

Monſ. Auh de ingrate, dat de Woman is! wen we 
poor Men are your Gallants, you laugh at us yourſelves, 
and wen we are your Husband, you make all the 
World laugh at us, jarnie. Love, dam Love, it makes 
the Man more ridicule, than Poverty, Poetry, or a new 
Title of Honour, jarnie, | 

Enter Don Diego, and Caution. 
Don. What at your Jarnies ſtill? voto, 

Monſ. Why, Oncle, you are at your votos ſtill. 

Don. Nay, I'll allow you to be at your votos too, 
but not to make the incongruous Match of Spaniſh 
Doublet, and French Pantaloons. 


[Holding his Hat before his Pantaloons. 
Monſ. Nay, pray, dear Oncle, let me unite France 


and spain, 'tis the Mode of France now, jarnie, voto, 


Don, Well, I ſee I muſt pronounce: I told you, if 
vou were not dreſs'd in the Saniſh Habit to-night, you 
ſhou'd not marry my Daughter to-morrow, look you. 

Monſ. Well, am I not habilee in de Spaniſh Habit, 
my Doublet, Ear and Hat, Leg and Feet, are Spaniſh, 
that dey are. 

Don. I told you I was a Spaniſh Poſitivo, voto. 

Monſ. Will you not ſpare my Pantaloon ? Begar, I 


will give you one little Finger to excuſe my Pantaloon, 
da | 


Don. I have ſaid, look you. | 

Monſ. Aub, chere Pantaloons : ſpeak for my Panta- 
loons, Couſin, My poor Pantaloons are as dear to me 
as de Scarff to de Countree Capitane, or de new-made 
Officer: therefore have de Compaſſion for my Panta- 
loons, Don Diego, mon Oncle, Helas, helas, helas! 


Ü Kneels to Don. 
Don. 
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Don. I have faid, look you, your Dreſs muſt be 
Spaniſh, and your Language Engliſu: I am uno Poſi- 


Monſ. And muſt ſpeak baſe good Egl:; too! Ah, 


la pitiee! helas ! 

Don. It muſt be done; and I will ſee this great 
Change ere it be dark, voto — Your time is not 
long ; look to't, look you, | 

Mon/. Helas, helas, helas ! dat Eſþpagnie ſhou'd con- 
quer la France in England! Helas, helas, helas! 


[Exit Monſieur, 


Don. You ſee what Pains I take to make him the 
more agreeable to you, Daughter. 

Hipp. But indeed, and indeed, Father, you waſh the 
Blackamoor white, in endeavouring to make a Spaniard 
of a Monſieur, nay, an Engliſh Monſieur too; conſider 


that, Father: for when once they have taken the French 
Plie, (as they call it) they are never to be made ſo 
much as Engliſhmen again, I have heard ſay, 


Don. What, I warrant you are like the reſt of the 
young lilly Baggages of England, that like nothing but 
what is French? You wou'd not have him reform'd, 
you wou'd have a Monſieur to your Husband, wou'd 
you, Querno ? | 

Hipp. No, indeed, Father, I wou'd not have a Mon- 


ſieur to my Husband; not I indeed: and I am ſure 


you'll never make my Couſin otherwiſe, 
Don, I warrant you. | 
Hipp. You can't, you can't, indeed, Father: and you 
have ſworn you know, be ſhall never have me, if he 
does not leave off his Monſicurſhip. Now, as I told 
you, 'tis as hard for him to ceaſe being a Monſieur, as 


tis for you to break a Spaniſh Oath ; ſo that 1 am not in 


any great danger of having a Monſieur to my Husband. 
Don. Well, but you ſhall have him for your Hul- 
band, Jook you, 
Hipp. Then you will break your Spaniſſb Oaih, 
Don, No, I will break him of his French Tricks; 


and you ſhall have him for your Husband, Querno. 


Hipp. Indeed, and indeed, Father, I ſhall not have 


him. . 
Don. Indeed you ſhall, Daughter. 


Hipp. 
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Hipp. Well, you ſhall ſee, Father. 


Mrs. Caut. No, I warrant you ſhewill not have him; 


the'll have her Dancing- Maſter rather: I know her 
Meaning, 1 underſtand her. : 


Don. Thou malicious fooliſh Woman, you underſtand 
her! But I do underſtand her: ſhe ſays, I will not 
break my Oath, nor he his French Cuſtoms ; ſo, thro? 


our Difference, ſhe thinks ſhe ſhall not have him: but 
ſhe ſhall. | 


Hipp. But I ſhan't. 


Mrs. Caut. I know ſhe will not have him, becauſe 
ſhe hates him, 

Don. I tell you, if ſhe does hate him, tis a ſign ſhe 
will have him for her Husband 3 for "tis not one of a 
thouſand that marries the Man ſhe loves, Jook you, 
Beſides, tis all one whether ſhe loves him now or not; 
for as ſoon as ſhe's marry'd, ſhe'd be ſure to hate 
him. That's the Reaſon we wiſe aniards are jealous, 
and only expect, nay, will be ſure our Wives ſhall fear 
us, look you. | | 

Hipp. Pray, good Father and Aunt, do not difpute 
about nothing; for I am ſure he will never be my Huſ- 
band to hate, 65 

Mrs. Caut, I am of your Opinion, indeed: I under- 
ſtand you. I can ſee as far as another, 

Don. Lou! you cannot fee ſo much as thro' your 
SpeRacles, But I underſtand her: 'tis her mere Deſire 
to Marriage makes her ſay ſhe ſhall not have him; for 


your poor young Things, when they are once in the 


Teens, think they ſhall never be marry'd. 

Hipp. Well, Father, think you what you will; but 1 
know what I think. 

Enter Monſieur in the Spaniſh Habit entire, only with a 
Crevat, and follow'd by the little Blackamoor with 4 
Golilia in his Hand. 

Don. Come, did not I tell you you ſhould have him: 
look you there, he has comply'd with me, and 1s a per- 
fe& Spaniard, 

Monſ. Ay, ay, I am ugly Rogue enough now, ſure, 
for my Couſin. But *tis your Father's Fault, Couſin, 
that you han't the handſomeſt beſt-dreſs'd Man in the 
Nation ; a Man, bein miſe, | 
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Don. Yet again at your French! and a Crevat on 
ſtill! voto a St. Jago: off, off, with it. 
Monſ. Nay, I will ever hereafter ſpeak clowniſh good 
Engliſh, do but ſpare me my Crevat. 
Don. I am uno Poſitivo, look you, 
Monſ. Let me not put on that Spaniſh Yoke, but ſpare 
me my Crevat; for 1 love Crevat turieuſment. | 
Don. Again at your Furieuſments ! 
Monſ. Indeed 1 have forgot myſelf; but have ſome 
Mercy. [Kneels. 
Don. Off, off, off with it, 1 ſay: come, refuſe the 
Ornamento principal of the Spaniſh Habit! | 
[Takes him by the Crevat, pulls it off, and 
| the Black puts on the Golilia. 5 
Monſ. Will you have no Mercy, no Pity? Alas, alas, 
alas! Oh, I had rather put on the Engliſh Pillory, than 
that Spaziſh Golilia, for 'twill be all a caſe I'm ſure: for 
when I go abroad, I ſhall ſoon have a Croud of Boys 
about me, peppering me with rotten Eggs and Turneps. 
Helas, helas! [Don pats on the Golilia. 
Don. Helas, again ? 
Monſ. Alas, alas, alas! 
Hipp. I ſhall die. 
Pra. I ſhall burſt; ha, ha, ha. | 
Monf. Ay, ay, you ſee what I am come to for your 
fake. Couſin and Uncle, pray take notice how ridi- 
culous I am grown to my Couſin, that loves me above 
all the World: ſhe can no more focbear laughing at 
me, I vow and ſwear, than if I were as errant a 
Spaniard as yourſelt. 
Don, Be a Spaniard like me, and neer think People 


laugh at you: there never was a Saniard that thought 


any one laugh'd at him. But what do you laugh at a 
Golilia, Baggage ? Come, Sirrah, Black, now do you 


teach him to walk with the verdadero Geſto, Gracia, 


and Gravidad of a true Caſtilian, 
AMonſ. Muſt I have my Dancing-Maſter too? Come, 
little Maſter, then, lead on. 
[Black , ruts about the Stage, the Monſieur 
follows him, imitating aukardly all he does. 
Don. Malo, malo, with your Hat on vour Pole, as 
if it hung upon a Pin: the French and Englih wear 
. 5 their 
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their Hats as if their Horns would not ſuffer 'em to 
come over their Foreheads, voto 


Mon ſ. Tis true, there are ſome well-bred Gentlemen 
have ſo much Reverence for their Peruke, that they 


wou'd refuſe to be Grandees of your Spain, for fear of 


putting on their Hats, I vow and ſwear. 
. Don. Come, Black, teach him now to make a Sþaniſh 
eg. | 
Monſ. Ha, ha, ha; your Spaniſh Leg is an Eugliſh 
Courteſy, I vow and ſwear ; hah, bah, ha. | 
Don. Well, the Hood does not make the Monk: the 
Aſs was an Aſs till, tho he had the Lion's Skin on. 
This will be alight French Fool, in ſpite of the grave 
Spaniſh Habit, look you. But, Black, do what you can 


| make the moſt of him; walk him about. 


Pru, Here are the People, Sir, you ſent to ſpeak with 
about Proviſions for the Wedding ; and here are your 


bl 


Clothes brought home too, Miſtreſs, 


[Prue goes to the Door, and returns. 
Don, Well, I come, Black, do what you can with 
him; walk bim about. | | 
Monſ. Indeed, Uncle, if J were as you, I would 
not have the grave Spaniſh Habit ſo traveſtied : I fhall 
diſgrace it, and my little black Maſter too, I vow and 
ſwear. | | 
Don. Learn, learn of him; improve yourſelf by 
him : and do you walk him, walk him about ſoundly. 
Come, Siſter, and Daughter, I muſt have your Judg- 
ments, tho I ſhall not need 'em, look you. Walk him, 
ſee you walk him. [Ex. Don, Hipp. and Caution. 
Monſ. Jarnie, he does not only make a Spaniard of 
me, but a Spaniſh Jennit, in giving me to his Lacquey 
to walk. But come along, little Maſter, 
[The Black inſtructs Monſieur on one ſide of 
the Stage, Prue landing on the other. 
Pru. O, the. unfortunate Condition of us poor 
Chamber-maids! who have all the carking and careing, 
the watching and ſitting up, the Trouble and Danger of 
our Miſtreſſes Intrigues, whilſt they go away with all 
the Pleaſure! And if they can get their Man in a Corner, 
"tis well enough; they ne'er think of the poor watchful 
Chamber-maid, who ſits knocking her Heels in the 


Cold, 
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Cold, for want of better Exerciſe, in ſome melancholy 
Lobby or Entry, when ſhe cou'd employ her time every 
whit as well as her Miſtreſs, for all her Quality, if ſhe 
were but put that. [Aſide. 

Black. Hold up your Head, hold up your Head, Sir: 
A ſtooping Spaniard, malo! 

MMonſ. True, a Spaniard ſcorns to look upon the 
Ground. | 

Dru. We can ſhift for our Miſtreſſes, and not for our 
ſelves : Mine has got a handſome proper young Man, 
and is juſt going to make the moſt of him; whilſt 1 muſt 
be left in the Jurch here with a couple of ugly little 
Blackamoor Boys in Bonnets, and an old wither'“ Shdan(h 
Eunuch, not a Servant elſe in the Houſe, nor have [ 
hopes of any comfortable Society at all. [Aſtde. 
Black, Now, let me fee you make your Viſit-Leg 
thus. | 

Mon. Aub, teſte non; ha, ha, ha. 

Black. What! a Spaniard, and laugh aloud! No, if 
you laugh, thus only ſo Now your Salu'a- 
tion in the Street, as you pals by your Acquaintance 
look you, thus—— f to a Woman thus purting 
your Hat upon your Heart; if to a Man, thus, with a 
Nod ſo but frown a little more, frown ; 
But if to a Woman you wou'd be very ceremonious, 
thus ſo - our Neck nearer your Shoulder. — ſo 
Nov if you wou'd ſpeak contemptibly of any Man, 
or Thing, do thus with your hand ſo and ſhrug 
up your Shoulders till they hide your Ears. 

[Monſ, imitating the Black. 


Now walk again. 
[The Black and Monſ. walk off the Stages 
Pru. All my Hopes are in that Coxcomb there: 1 
mult take up with my Miſtreſs's Leavings, tho we Cham- 
ber. Maids are wont to be before-hand with them. But 
he is the dulleſt modeſteſt Fool, for a'frenchify'd Fool 
as ever I ſaw; for no body cou'd be more coming to 
him than I have been (tho I ſay it) and yet I am ne'er the 


nearer, I have ſtolen away his Handkerchief, and told 


him of it: and yet he wou'd never fo much as ſtruggle 
with me to get it again: I have pull'd off his Peruke, 
unty'd his Ribands, and have been very bold with him; 

yet 


by 
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yet he wou'd never be ſo with me: Nay, I have pinch'd 
him, punch'd him, and tickled him; and yet he would 
neyer do the like for me. 
The Black and Monſteur return. 

Black, Nay, thus, thus, Sir. 

Pru. And to make my Perſon more acceptable to him, 
I have us'd Art, as they ſay; for every Night ſince he 
came, I have worn the Forehead-Piece of Bees-Wax and 
Hogs-Greaſe, and every Morning walſh'd with Butter-Milk 
and wild Tanſey ; and have put on every Day for his 
only ſake my Sunday's Bow-Dy-Stockings, and have new- 
chalk'd my Shoes, as conſtantly as the Morning came : 
Nay, I bave taken occaſion to garter my Stockings before 
him, as if unawares of him; for a good Leg and Foot, 
with good Shoes and Stockings, are very provoking, as 
they ſay : But the Devil-a-bit wou'd he be proyok'd. But 
I muſt think of a way. | CLAſide. 

Black. Thus, thus. | 

Monſ What, fo Well, well, IJ have Leſſons e- 
nough for this Time, litile Maſter, 1 will have no more, 
left the multiplicity of 'em make me forget 'em, da 
Prue, art thou there and ſo penſive? What art thou 
thinking of? 

Pru. Indeed, I am aſham'd to tell your Worſhip. 

Monſ What, aſham'd ! wert thou thinking then of 
my Beaſtlineſs ? Ha, ha, ha. 

Pru. Nay, then I am forc'd to tell your Worſhip in 
my own Vindication, | | 

Monſ. Come then. | 

Pry. But indeed, your Worſhip 'm aſham'd, that 
I am, tho it was nothing but of a Dream I had of your 
ſweet Worſhip laſt Night. 

Moaſ. Of my ſweet Worſhip! I warrant it was 2 
ſweet Dream then: What was it? Ha, ha, ha. 

Pru. Nay, indeed, I have told your Worſhip enough 
already; you may gueſs the reſt, 
Monſ. 1 cannot gueſs; ha, ha, ha, What ſhou'd it 
be ? Prithee let's know the reſt. | 

Pru. Wou'd you have me fo impudent ? 


Monſ. Impudent! ha, ha, ha, Nay, prithee tell me; 
for I can't gueſs, da 


Pru, 
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Pru, Nay, tis always ſo, for want of the Mens gueſ- 
ſing, the poor Women are forc'd to be impudent: But 
I am ſtill aſham'd. 

Monf. I will know it; ſpeak, 

Pry. Why then, methoughts laſt Night you came up 
into my Chamber in your Shirt, when I was in Bed; and 
that you might eaſily do, ſor I have ne'er a Lock :o my 
Door. Now I warrant I am as red as my Petticoat. 

Monſ. No, thou'rt as yellow as e'er thou wert. 

Pru. Yellow, Sir! 

Monſ. Ay, ay: But let's hear the Dream out. 

Pru. Why, can't you gueſs the reſt now? 

Mon ſ. No, not I, I vow and ſwear: Come, let's hear. 

Pru, But can't you gueſs, in earneſt ? 

Monſ. Not I, the Devil eat me. 


Pri, Not gueſs yet! Why then, methoughts you 


came to bed to me, Now am I as red as my Petticoat 
again, | | | 

g 4 
Monſ. Ha, ha, ha: Well, and what then? Ha, ha, ha. 


Pru. Nay, now I know by your Worſhip's laughing, 


you gueſs what you did. I'm ſure 1 cry'd out, and 
wak'd all in Tears, with theſe Words in my Mouth ; You. 
have undone me! you haye undone me! your Wor- 
ſhip has undone me ! | 
Monſ. Ha, ha, ha: But you wak'd, and found it was 
but a Dream. | | 
Pru. Indeed it was ſo lively, I know not whether 


*twas a Dream, or no. But if you were not there, I'II 


undertake you may come when you will, and do any 
thing to me you will, I ſleep ſo faſt. 
| Monſ. No, no; I don't believe that. 
Pru. Indeed you may, your Worſhip 
Monſ. It cannot be. 
Pru. Inſenſible Beaſt! he will not underſtand me. 
yet; and one wou'd think I ſpeak plain enough. 
| [ 4fidee 
Monſ. Well, but Prue, what art thou thinking of ? 


Pru. Of the Dream, whether it were a Dream or no. 


Monſ. 'Twas a Dream, I warrant thee. 
Pru. Was it? I am hugeous glad it was a Dream. 
Monſ. Ay, ay, it was a Dream: And I am hugeous 
glad it was a Dream too. = 
| ru. 
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Pru. But now I have told your Worſhip my Door 
hath neither Lock nor Latch to it, if you ſhou'd be ſo 
naughty as to come one Night, and prove the Dream 
true I am ſo afraid on't. | 

Monſ. Ne'er fear it: Dreams go by the Contraries. 

Pru. Then, by that I ſhould come into your Worſhip's 
Chamber, and come to bed to your Worſhip. Now am 

I as red as my Petticoat again, I warrant, | 
Monſ. No, thou art no redder than a Brick unburnt, 
Prue, 

Pru. But if I ſhou'd do ſuch a Trick in my ſleep, 
your Worſhip wou'd not cenſure a poor harmleſs Maid, 
I hope: For I am apt to walk in my Sleep. 

Monſ. Well then, Prue, becauſe thou ſhalt not ſhame 
thyſelf, poor Wench, 1'll be ſure to lock my Door every 
Night faſt, 

Pru. So, ſo, this Way I find will not do: I muſt 
come roundly and downright to the Bus'neſs, like other 
Women, or | 


| Enter Gerrard. 
Monſ. O, the Dancing-Maſter ! 
Pru. Dear Sir, I have ſomething to ſay to you in your 
Ear, which I am aſham'd to ſpeak aloud, | 
Monſ. Another time, another time, Prue, But now 
go call your Miſtreſs to her Dancing-Maſter : Go, go. 
Pru. Nay, pray hear me, Sir, firſt, | 
Monſ. Another time, another time, Prue ; prithee be 
one. | | | 
; Pru. Nay, I beſeech your Worſhip hear me. 
Monſ. No; prithee be gone. E. 
Pru. Nay, I am e'en well enough ſerv'd for not ſpeak- 
ing my Mind when I had an opportunity. Well, I muſt 
be playing the modeſt Woman forſooth; A Woman's 
Hypocriſy in this Caſe does only deceiye herſelf, 
| [Exit Prue, 
Monſ. O, the brave Dancing-Maſter, the fine Dancing- 
Maſter : Your Servant, your Servant. | 


Ger, Your Servant, Sir: I proteſt I did not know you 
at firſt, | 


I am afraid this Fool ſhou'd ſpoil all, — 
Hippolita's Care and Management; yet I ought to = 
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her: But a Secret is more ſafe with a treacherous Knave, 
than a talkative Fool. | [ ⸗aſide. 

Monſ. Come, Sir you muſt know a little Brother Dan- 
cing-Maſter of yours, Walking-Maſter,) I ſhou'd have 
ſaid, for he teaches me to walk and make Legs, by the 
by. Pray know him, Sir; ſalute him, Sir. You Chriſti- 
an Dancing-Maſters are fo proud. 1 . 

Ger. But, Monſieur, what ſtrange Metamorphoſis i: 
this? You look like a Saniard, and talk like an Engiifh- 
man again; which I thought had been impoſſible. 

Monſ. Nothing impoſſible to Love: I muſt do't, or 
loſe my Miſtreſs, your pretty Scholar; for *tis I am to 
bave her: You may remember 1 told you ſhe was to 
be marry'd to a great Man, a Man of Honour and 
Quality. | 

Ger. But does ſhe enjoin you to this ſeyere Penance : 
Such I am ſure it is to you. | 

Monſ, No, no: *Tis by the Compulſion of the ſtarch'd 
Fop her Father, who is ſo errant a Spaniard, he wau'd 
Kill you and his Daughter, if he knew who you were; 
Therefore have a ſpecial care to diſſemble well. 

[Draws him aſide. 
Ger. I warrant you. | 
Aonſ. Dear Gerrard Go, little Maſter, and 
call my Couſin; Tell her her Dancing-Maſter is here. 
[Exit Black, 
I ſay, dear Gerrard, faith, I'm oblig'd to you for the 
Trouble you have had. When I ſent you, I intended a 
Jeſt, indeed; but did not think it wou'd have been ſo 
dangerous a Jeſt : Therefore, pray forgive me ? 
Ger. I do, co heartily forgive you. 
Momſ. But can you forgive me for ſending you at firſt, 


like a Foo! as 1 was? 'Twas ill done of me: Can you 


forgive me? 

Ger. Yes, yes, I do forgive you. 

Monſ. Well, thou art a generous Man, I vow and 
ſwear, to come and take upon you all this Trouble, Dan- 
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ger, and Shame, to be thought a paltry Dancing-Maſter, 7 


and all this to preſerve a Lady's Honour and Life, who 


intended to abuſe you: But I take the Obligation upon 


me. ; 


Ger. Piſh, piſh, you are not obliged to me at all. 
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Monſ. Faith, but I am ſtrangely oblig'd to you. 
Ger. Faith, but you are not. | 
Monſ. I vow and ſwear, but I am, 

Ger, I ſwear you are not. . 

Monſ. Nay, thou art fo generous a Dancing-Maſter, 
Ha, ha, ha. | 

Enter Don Diego, Hippolita, Caution, and Prue, 

Don, You ſhall not come in, Siſter, 

Caut. I will come in. 

Don, You will not be civil, 5 | 

Cant, I'm ſure they will not be civil, if I do not com 
in: J muſt; I will. | 

Don, Well, honeſt Friend, you are very punQual, 
which is a rare Virtue in a Dancing-Maſter: I take notice 
of it, and will remember it; I will look you. 

Monſ. So, filly, damn'd, politick Saniſh Uncle: Ha, 
ha, ha, | [Aſide. 

Ger. My fine Scholar, Sir, there, ſnall never have rea- 
ſon, as I have told you, Sir, to ſay I am not a punQual 
Man; for I am more her Servant than to any Scholar 
I ever had, | „ 

Monſ. Well ſaid, i'faith: Thou doſt make a pretty 
Fool of him, I vow and ſwear, But I wonder People 
can be made ſuch Fools of: Ha, ha, ha. [ Aſide. 

Hipp, Well, Maſter, I thank you; and I hope 1 ſhall 
be a grateful kind Scholar to you. 

Monſ. Ha, ha, ha, cunning little Jilt, what a Fool ſhe 
makes of him too! I wonder People can be made ſuch 
Fools of, I vow and ſwear. Ha, ha, ha. [ Aſide. 

Hipp. Indeed, it ſhall go hard but I'll be a grateful 
kind Scholar to you. | 

Cant. As kind as ever your Mother was to your Father, 
I warrant, 1 7 

Don. How! agen with your ſenſleſs Suſpicions ! 

Monſ. Piſh, piſh, Aunt: Ha, ha, ha, ſhe's a Fool ano- 
ther way: She thinks ſhe loves bim, ha, ha, ba, Lord 
that People ſhould be ſuch Fools ! [ Aſide. 
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Caut, Come, come, I cannot but ſpeak: I tell you, 
beware in time; for he is no Dancing-Maſter, but 


ſome debauch'd Perſon who will mump you of your 


Don. 
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Don. Will you be wiſer than 1 ſtill ? Mump me of my 
Daughter! I wou'd I cou'd ſee any one mump me of my 
Daughter, | | 

Caut, And mump you of your Miſtreſs too, young 
Spaniard, x | | 

Monſ. Ha, ha, ha; will you be wiſer than I too, 
voto? Mump me of my Miſtreſs! I wou'd I cou'd ſee 
any one mump me of my Miſtreſs. [Io Caution, 
I am atraid this dainn'd old Aunt ſhou'd diſcoyer us, I yow 
and ſwear: Be careful therefore, and reſolute, 
| Aſide to Ger, and Hipp. 

Caut. He! He does not go about his Bus'neſs like a 
Dancing-Maſter. He'll ne'er teach her to dance; But 
he'll teach her no Goodneſs ſoon enough I warrant. He 
a Dancing-Maſter ! | 

Monſ. I, the Devil eat me, if he be not the bet Dan- 
eing-Maſter in England now. Was not that well ſaid, 
Couſin? Was it not? For he's a Gentleman Dancing- 
Maſter, you know. LAſide to Ger. and Hipp. 
Don. You know him, Couſin, very well? Couſin, you 
ſent him to my Daughter? | 

Monſ. Yes, yes, Uncle; Know him! 

We'll ne'er be diſcover'd, I warrant: Ha, ha, ha. 
| | (Aſide, 

Caut. But will you be made a Fool of too? 
Mon ſ. Ay, ay, Aunt ; neer trouble yourſelf, 

Don. Come, Friend, about your Bus'neſs, about with 
my Daughter. | | 

Hipp. Nay, pray Father, be pleas'd to go out a little, 
and let us but practiſe a while; and then you ſhall ſee 
me. dance the whole Dance to the Violin, 

Don, Tittle tattle , more Fooling ſtill! Did not you ſay, 
when your Maſter was here laſt, I ſhou'd ſee you dance 
to the Violin when he came agen? 

Hipp. So I did, Father: But let me practiſe a little 
firſt before, that I may be perfect. Beſides, my Aunt 
is here, and ſhe will put me out: You know I cannot 
dance before her. 

Don. Fiddle faddle. | 

Monſ. They're afraid to be diſcovered by Gerrard's 
bungling, I ſee. © 0s . [Aſide 
Come, come, Uncle, turn out; let em practiſe, 

2 : Don. 
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Don. I wont, voto a St. Jago What a fooling's 
here ? 

Monſ. Come, come, let em practiſe: Turn out, turn 
out, Uncle. 

Don. Why can't ſhe practiſe it before me? 

Monſ. Come, Dancers and Singers are ſometimes 
humourſome : Beſides, *twill be more grateful to you to 
ſee it danc'd all at once to the Violin. Come, turn out, 
turn out, I ſay. 

Don. What a fooling's here til] among you, voto! 

Monſ. So, there he is with you, voto: Turn out, turn 
out; I vow and ſwear you ſhall turn out. 

[ Takes him by the Shoulder. 

Don, Well, ſhall I ſee her dance it to the Violin at 
laſt? 

Ger. Yes, yes, Sir; what do you think I teach her 
for ? [Exit Don, 

Monſ. Go, go, turn out; and you too, Aunt, 

Caut, Seriouſly, Nephew, I ſhall not budge; royally, 
I ſhall not. 

Monſ. Royally, you muſt, Aunt : Come, 

Caut. Pray hear me, Nephew. 

Monſ. I will not hear you. 

Caut. *Tis for your ſake I ſtay: I muſt not ſuffer you 
to be wrong'd. 

Monſ, Come, no wheedling, Aunt : Come away. 

Caut, That ſlippery Fellow will do't. 

Monſ. Let him do't. 

Cant, Indeed, he will do't; royally, he will. 

Monſ. Well, let him do't, royally. 

Caut. He will wrong you. 

Monſ. Well, let bim, 1 ſay: I have 2 mind to be 


| wrong d, what's that, to you? I will be wrong'd, if you 
20 there too, I vow and ſwear. 


Z 


Caut. You ſhall not be wrong'd. 
Mon ſ. I will. | 
Caut. You ſhall not. | {Don returns. 
Don. What's the matter? Won't ſhe be cul'd ? Come, 


come away: You ſhall not diſturb 'em. 


[Don and Monſieur thruſt Caution out. 
Cant. D- ye ſee how they laugh at you both? Well, 


go to, the Troth-telling Trojan Gentlewoman of old was 
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ne'er.beliey'd till the Town was taken, rummag'd, and 
ranſack'd. Even, even fo —— [Zxit Caution, 

.Monſ. Hah, ha, ha : Turn out. 

Lord, that People ſhou'd be ſuch errant Cuddens ! Hah, 
ha, ha, | Aide. 

Hipp. No, no; I'd have you go out and hold the 
Door, Couſin; or ſee, my Father will come in again be- 
fore his time. | | 

Monſ. I will, I will then, ſweet Couſin; 'Tis well 
thought on; that was well thought on, indeed, for me 
to hold the Door. | 

Hipp. But be ſure you keep him out, Couſin, till we 
knock. 

Monſ. I warrant you, Couſin, Lord, that People 
ſhou'd be made ſuch Fools of ! Hah, ha, ha. 

| [Exit Monſieur. 

Ger. So, ſo: To make him hold the Door, while ! 
ſteal his Miſtreſs, is not unpleaſant, 

Hipp. Ay, but wou'd you do ſo ill a thing, fo treache- 
rous a thing ? Faith, *tis not well. . 

Ger. Faith, I can't help it, ſince 'tis for your ſake. 
Come, Sweeteſt, is not this our Way into the Gallery ? 

Hipp. Yes; but it goes againſt my Conſcience to be 
acceflary to ſo ill a thing: You ſay you do it for my 
ſake. 

Ger. Alas poor Miſs ! "tis not againſt your Conſcience, 
but againſt your Modeſty, you think, to do it frankly. 

Hipp. Nay, if it be againſt my Modeſty too, I can't 
do it indeed. 

Ger. Come, come, Miſs, let us make haſte; all's 
ready. | 

Hipp. Nay, faith, I can't ſatisfy my Scruple. 

Ger, Come, Deareſt, this is not a time for Scruples nor 
| Modeſty. Modeſty between Lovers is as impertinent as 
Ceremony between Friends; and Modeſty is now as un- 
ſeaſonable as on the Wedding-Night, Come away, my 
Deareſt. | 

Hipp. Whither ? 

Ger, Nay, ſure we have loſt too much time already: 
Is that a proper Queſtion now ? If you wou'd know, 
come along ; for I have all ready, 

Hipp. But I am not ready. 


Ger. 
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Ger. Truly, Miſs, we ſhall have your Father come in 
upon us, and prevent us again, as he did in the Morn- 
ing. 
e »Twas well for me he did: For on my Conſci- 
ence, if he had not come in, I had gone clear away 
with you when I was in the Humour, 

Ger. Come, Deareſt, you wou'd frighten me, as if 
you were not yet in the ſame Humour. Come, come 
away; the Coach and Six is ready, 

Hipp. Tis too late to take the Air; and I am not 
ready, | | 

Ger. You were ready in the Morning. 

Hipp. I, fo I was, | | 

Ger. Come, come, Miſs, indeed the Jeſt begins to be 
none. | 

Hipp. What, T warrant you think me in jeſt then ? 

Ger, In jeſt, certainly; but it begins to be trouble- 
ſome, | 

Hipp. But, Sir, you cou'd believe I was in earneſt in 
the Morning, when I but ſeemed to be ready to go with 
you ; and why won't you believe me now, when I de- 
clare to the contrary ? I take it unkindly, that the longer 
I am acquainted with you, you ſhou'd have the leſs Con- 
fidence in me. | | 

Ger, For Heaven's ſake, Miſs, loſe no more time thus 
your Father will come in upon us, as he did — 

Hip. Let bim, if he will. | 

Ger, He'll hinder our Deſign. 

Hipp. No, he will not; for mine i 
now. _ | 

Ger, Are you in earneſt ? 

Hipp. Yow'll find it ſo. | 

Ger. How! why you confeſs'd but now you wou'd have 
gone with me in the Morning. | 

Hipp. I was in the Humour then. 

Ger. And l hope you are in the ſame ſtill; you can- 
not change ſo ſoon. 

Hipp. Why, is it not a whole Day ago? . 

Ger. What, are you not a Day in the ſame Humour ? 

Hipp. Lord! that you who know the Town, they ſay, 
ſhou'd think any Woman could be a whole Day together 
in a Humour! Ha, ha, ha, 
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Ger. Hey, this begins to be pleaſant ; What, won't you 
go with me then after all! : 

Hipp. No indeed, Sir, I deſire to be excus'd. 

Ger. Then you have abus'd me all this while? F- 

Hipp. It may be ſo, 2 

Ger, Cou'd all that ſo natural Innocency be diſſembled: 
Faith, it cou'd not, deareſt Miſs. 

Hipp. Faith it was, dear Maſter. 

Ger. Was it, faith? 

Hipp. Methinks you might believe me without an Oath: 

You ſaw I cou'd diſſemble with my Father, why ſhou's 
you think I cou'd not with you ? 

Ger, So young a Wheedle ! 

Hipp. Ay, a mere damn'd Jade I am, 

Ger. And I have been abus'd, you ſay ? 

Hipp. 'Tis well you can believe it at laſt, 

Ger. And I muſt never hope for you? 

Hipp. Wou'd you have me abuſe you again ? 

Ger. Then you will not go with me? 

Hipp. No: But for your Comfort, your Loſs w ill not 
be great; and that you may not reſent it, for once III be 
ingenuous, and diſabuſe you: I am no Heireſs, as I told 
you, to twelve hundred Pounds a Year: I was only a 
lying Jade then, Now will you part with me willingly ? 

1 doubt not. | | 

Ger. I wiſh I cou'd, -  [Sighs. 

Hipp. Come, now I find 'tis your Turn to diſſemble: 4 
But Men uſe to diſſemble for Money; will you diſſemble E- 
for nothing ? . 1 

Ger. Tis too late for me to diſſemble. 

Hipp. Don't you diſſemble, faith? 

Ger. Nay, this is too cruel. 

Hipp. What, wou'd you take me without the twelve 
hundred Pounds a Year? Wou'd you be ſuch a Fool as 
to ſteal a Woman with nothing? | 
| Ger. I'll convince you; for you ſhall go with me: 3 

And ſince you are twelve hundred Pounds a Year the =” 
lighter, you'll be the eaſter carried away. E 
[ He takes her in his Arms, ſhe ſiruggles, | 

Pru. What, he takes her away againſt her will: I find 

J muſt knock for my Maſter then, [ She knocks, 
Enter 
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Enter Don Diego and Mrs. Caution. 
Hipp, My Father, my Father is here. 
Ger. Prevented again! [Ger. ſets her down again. 
Don, What you have done I hope now, Friend, for 
good and all ? | | | 
F oor Yes, yes; we haye done for good and all, in- 
eed. | 
Don. How now! you ſeem to be out of Humour, 
Friend. 
Ger. Yes, ſo I am; I can't help it. | 
Caut. He's a Diſſembler in his very Throat, Brother. 
Hipp. Pray do not carry things ſo as to diſcover your- 
ſelf, if it be but for my ſake, good Maſter. 
y [ Aſide o Ger. 
Ger, She is grown impudent, LAſide. 
Caut. See, ſee, they whiſper, Brother; to ſteal a Kiſs 
under a Whiſper: O the Harlotry! 
Don. What's the matter, Friend? | 
Hipp. I ſay, for my fake be in Humour, and do not 
diſcoyer yourſelf, but be as patient as a Dancing-Maſter 
ſtill. | g [To Ger, 
Don, What, ſhe is whiſpering to him indeed! What's 
the matter? I will know it, Friend, look j ou. 
Ger, Will you know it ? 
Don. Yes, I will know it, | 
Ger. Why, if you will know it then, ſhe wou'd not 
do as I wou'd have her; and whiſper'd me, to deſire me 
not to diſcoyer it to you. | 
Don. What, Huſſy, wou'd you not do as he'd have 
you? I'll make you do as he'd have you, 
Ger. I wiſh you wou'd, _ 
Caut. Tis a Lye ; ſhe'll do all he'll have her do, and 
more too, to my Knowledge. | 
Den. Come, tell me what 'twas then ſhe wou'd not 
do: Come, do it, Huſly, or —— Come, take her by ml 
the Hand, Friend, Come, begin: Ler's ſee if ſhe will Vi 
not do any thing now I am here. . l a 
Eipp. Come, pray be in Humour, Maſter, +1 
Ger, I cannot diſſemble, like you. | 
Don. What, ſhe can't diſſemble already, can ſhe ?' 
Caut, Yes, but ſhe can: But 'tis with you ſhe diſſem- 
ves: For they are not fallen out, as we think; for III 
O 3 be 
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be ſworn 1 ſaw her juſt now give bim the languiſhing Eye, 
as they call it, that is the Whiting's-Eye, of old called the 
Sheep's-Eye: I'll be ſworn 1 ſaw it with theſe two Eyes, 
that I did. | 

Hipp, You'll betray us: Haye a care, good Maſter. 


[Afide to Ger. 


5 Ger. Hold your peace, I ſay, ſilly Woman. 
Don. But does ſhe diſſemble already? How do you 
mean? 


Ger, She pretends ſhe can't do what ſhe ſhou'd do ; 


and that ſhe is not in humour. The common Excuſe of 


Women for not doing what they ſhou'd do. 
Don, Come, I'll put her in humour: Dance I ſay. 
Come, about with her, Maſter. 


Ger, I am in a pretty Humour to dance! CAfede, 


J cannot fool any longer, ſince you have fool'd me. 
ND [To Hipp. 
Hipp. You wou'd not be fo ungenerous as to betray 
the Woman that hated you : I do not do that yet. For 
Heaven's ſake, for this once be more obedient to my 
Deſires than your Paſſion.” 355 
Don. What, is ſhe humourſome ſtill? But methinks 
you look yourſelf as if you were in an ill Humour : But 
about with her, | | 
Ger. Iam in no good dancing Humour, indeed. 
Enter Monſieur. 
Afonſ. Well, how goes the Dancing forward? What, 
my Aunt here to diſturb *em again ! 


Don. Come, come, | Ger. leads her about. 


Caut. 1 ſay ſtand off: Thou ſhalt not come near. 
Avoid, Satan, as they fay. 

Don. Nay, then we ſhall have it: Nephew, hold her 
a little, that ſhe may not diſturb *em. Come, now away 
with her. 

Ger. One, two, and a Coupee, 
Fool'd and abus'd. | | [Aſide, 

Caut. Wilt thou lay violent Hands upon thy own 
natural Aunt, Wretch? [To Monſieur holding Caution. 

Don, Come, about with her. ; 

Ger. One, two, three, four, and turn round. 

By ſuch a Piece of Innocency ! [ Aſide. 

Caut. Doſt thou ſee, Fool, how he ſqueezes her Hand? 

Mon,. 
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Monſ. That won't do, Aunt. | 
Hipp. Pray, Maſter, have Patience, and let's mind our 
Buſineſs, 

Don. Why did you anger him then, Huſly, look 
ou ? 
Caut. Do you ſee how ſhe ſmiles in his Face, and 
ſqueezes his Hand now ? 

Monſ. Your Servant, Aunt: That won't do, 1 ſay. 

Hipp. Have Patience, Maſter, 

Ger. I am become her Sport: One, two, three. 
Death, Hell, and the Devil! [Aſide. 

Don. Ay, they are three indeed! But pray have Pa- 
tience. 

Caut. Do you ſee how ſhe leers upon him, and clings 
to him? Can you ſuffer it? 

Monſ. Ay, ay. 

Ger. One, two, and a Sur, Can you be ſo uncon- 
cern'd after all? 

Don. What, is ſhe unconcern'd? Huſſy, mind your 
Buſinefs. | 

Ger. One, two, three, and turn round; one, two, fal! 
back. Hell and Damnation! 
Don. Ay, People fall back indeed into Hell and Dam- 


nation, Heav'n knows. 


Ger. One, two, three, and your Honour. I can foo! 
no longer, 

Caut. Nor will 1 be withheld any longer, like a poor 
Hen in her Pen, while the Kite is carrying away her 
Chicken before her Face. 

Don, What, have you done? Well then, let's ſee her 


dance it now to the Violin. 


Monſ. Ay, ay, let's ſee her dance it to the Violin. 

Ger. Another time, another time. 

Don. Don't you believe that, Friend: Theſe Dancing- 
Maſters make no bones of breaking their Words. Did 
not you promiſe juſt now, I ſhou'd ſee her dance it to 
the Violin? And that I will too, before I ſtir, 

Ger. Let Monſieur play then while 1 dance with her : 
She can't dance alone, 

Monſ. 1 can't play at all; I'm but a Learner : But it 
youll play, I'll dance with her, 

Ger, I can't play neither. 
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Don, What a Dancing-Maſter, and not play ! 
Cau!, Ay, you ſee what a Dancing-Maſter he is. Tis 


as I told you, 1 warrant, A Dancing-Maſter, and not 
play upon the Fiddle! | 


Don, How ! | 
Hipp. O you have betray'd us all! If you confeſs that, 
you undo us for ever, [Apart 70 Gerrard, 


Ger, I cannot play; what wou'd you have me ſay ? 
Monſ. I vow and ſwear we are all undone, if you can- 
not play. | 


Don. What are you a Dancing-Maſter, and cannot 


play ! Umph 
Hipp. He is only out of Humour, Sir. Here, Maſter, 
I know you will play for me yet; for he has an excellent 


Hand. ? | [She offers Gerrard the Violin. 
Mon ſ. Ay, that he has. | 
At giving a Box on the Ear. | [4/ide, 


Don. Why does he not play then ? 
Hipp. Here, Maſter, pray play for my fake. 
| [Gives Gerrard the Violin, 

Ger, What wou'd you have me do with it? I cannot 
play a Stroke, 

Hipp. No! ſtay — then ſeem to tune it, and break 
the Strings, [ Apart to Ger, 

Ger. Come then. | 


Next to the Devil's the Invention of Women: They'll 


no more want an Excuſe to cheat a Father with, than an 
Opportunity to abuſe a Husband. (Aſede. 
But what do you give me ſucha damn'd Fiddle with rot- 
ten Strings for ? | 


[Winds up the Strings till they break, and throws 


the Violin on the Ground, | 

Don. Hey-day ! the Dancing-Maſter is frantick. 

Monſ. Ha, ha, ha: That People ſhould be made ſuch 
Fools of ! | 

Caut. He broke the Strings on purpoſe, becauſe he 
cou'd not play : You are blind, Brother, 

Don. What, will you ſee further than I, look you? 

Hipp. But pray, Maſter, why in ſuch haſte ? 

Ger. Becauſe you have done with me. 

Don. But don't you intend to come to-morrow again? 

Ger, Your Daughter does not deſire it. mY 
| on. 
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: Don. No matter; I do: I muſt be your Pay-Maſter, 

$ m ſure. I wou'd have you come betimes too; not only 

to make her perfe&, but ſince you have ſo good a Hand 
upon the Violin, to play your Part with half a Dozen of 
Muſicians more, whom I wou'd have you bring with 
you: For we will have a very merry Wedding, tho a- 
very private one, You'll be ſure to come? 

Ger, Your Daughter does not deſire it. 

Don. Come, come, Baggage, you ſhall deſire it of 
him: He is your Maſter. 

Hipp. My Father will have me deſire it of you, it 
ſeems. 

Ger. But you'll make a Fool of me again, if 1 ſhou'd 
come; wou'd you not? 

Hipp. If I ſhou'd tell you fo, you'd be ſure not to 
come. 

Don. Come, come, ſhe ſhall not make a Fool of you, 
upon my Word. I'll ſecure you, ſhe ſhall do what you 

will have her. 8 . 
| Monſ, Ha, ha, ha: So, fo, ſilly Don. LAſide. 

Ger. But Madam, will you have me come? 

Hipp. l'd have you know, for my Part, I care not 
whether you come, or no: There are other Dancing- 
Maſters to be had; It is my Father's Requeſt to you, 
All that I have to fay to you, is a little good Advice, 
which, becauſe I will not ſhame you, I'll give you in 
private. { Whiſpers Gerrard. 

Caut, What, will you let her whiſper with him too? 

Don. Nay, if you find fault with it, they (hall whiſper, 
tho I did not like it before: I'll ha' no body wiſer than 

myſelf, But do you think, if *twere any hurt, ſhe wou'd 
whiſper it to him before us? 

Caut. If it be no hurt, why does ſhe not ſpeak a- 
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loud ? BI 
Don. Becauſe ſhe ſays ſhe will not put the Man out of a1 
Countenance. bY 
Caut. Hey-day ! put a Binding -Maſter out of c Ti 
tenance |! i 
Don. You ſay, he is no Dancing-Maſter, | 
Caut. Yes, for his Impudence he may be a Dancing+- [ 
5 
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Don. Well, well, let her whiſper before me as much. 7 


as ſhe will to night, ſince ſhe is to be marry'd to-mor- 
row; eſpecially ſince her Husband, that ſhall be, ſtands 
by conſenting toe. | 

Monſ. Ay, ay, let em whiſper, as you ſay, as much 
as they will before we marry. | 


She's making more ſport with him, I warrant, But1 | 


wonder how People can be fool'd ſo. Ha, ha, ha. 


| [ Aſide, 
Don. Well, a penny for the Secret, Daughter. 
Hipp. Indeed, Father, you ſhall have it for nothing to- 
morrow. | | 
Don. Well, Friend, you will not fail to come ? 
Ger. No, no, Sir. ö 
Yet JI ama Fool if 1 do. [Aſide. 
Don. And be ſure you bring the Fiddlers with you, as! 
bid you. 
Hop. Yes, be ſure you bring the Fiddlers with you, as 
I bid you. | | 
Caut. So, ſo: He'll fiddle your Daughter out of the 
Houſe : Muſt you have Fiddles, with a fiddle faddle ? 
: --Monf. Lord! that People ſhou'd be made ſuch Fools. 
of! Hah, ha. | 
[Ex. Don, Hipp. Monſ. Caut. and Prue. 


Ger, Fortune we ſooner may than Woman truft  - 
| To her confiding Gallant ſhe is juſt ; 
But falſer Woman only him decetves, 
Who to her Tongue and Eyes moſt Credit gives. 


Exit. | 
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Dancing-Maſter of you, ha, ha, ha. 


Enter Monſieur and Black ſtalking over the Stage, to them. 


Mr, Gerrard, 


Monſ. OOD Morrow to thee, noble Dancing- 
| Maſter; Ha, ha, ha, your little Black Bro- 
ther here, my Maſter, I ſee, is the more diligent Man of 
the two, But why do you come fo late? What, you 
begin to neglect your Scholar, do you? Little Black 
Maſter, con Licentia, pray get you out of the Room. 
5 [ Exit Black. 
What, out of humour, Man! A Dancing-Maſter ſhou'd' 
be like his Fiddle, always in tune, Come, my Couſin: 
has made an Aſs of thee ; what then? 1 know it. 
Ger. Does he know it? | 
Monſ. But prithee don't be angry: Twas agreed upon: 
betwixt us, before I ſent you, to make a Fool of tace: 
Ha, ha, ha, ha. | | 
Ger, Was it ſo 2 | | 
Monſ. I knew you would be apt to entertain vain” 
Hopes from the Summons of a Lady : Bat, faith, the 
Deſign was but to make a Fool of thee, as you find: 
Ger, 'Tis yery well. 
Monſ. But indeed I did not think the Jeft 'won'd have 
taſted fo long, and that my Couſin wou'd have made a- 


Ger. The Fool has Reaſon, I find; and am the Cox-- 
comb. while I thought him ſo... [ A/ides. 
Alonſ. Come, I ſee you are uneaſy, and the -Jeſt of: 
deing a Dancing-Maſter grows tedious to you; but have- 
z little Patience, the Parſon is ſent for, and when once- 
my Couſin and I are marry'd, my Uncle may know. who: | 
you are. | ; | 14 
Ger, Lam certainly abus d.. 


Aon. 
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Monſ. What do you ay ? [l Mon ſieur liſtens. 
Ger. Merely fool'd. ; ies Aſide. 
Monſ. Why do you doubt it? ha, ha, ha. 

Ger. Can it be? LAſide. 


Monſ. Piſh, piſh, ſhe told me yeſterday as ſoon as you 
were gone, that ſhe had led you into a Fool's Paradiſe, 

| wag _ you belieye ſhe wou'd go away with you, ha, 
a, ha. | 


Ger, Did ſhe ſo? I am no longer to doubt it then, 


i NG 


[4fide. f 


Monſ. Ay, ay, ſhe makes a mere Fool of thee, I yow 
and ſwear ; but don't be concern'd, there's hardly a Man 
of a thouſand but has been made a Fool of by ſome Wo- 
man or other: I have been made a Fool of myſelf, 
Man, by the Women, I have, I yow and ſwear I have. 

Ger, Well, you have, 1 belieye it, for you are a Cox- 
comb. 

Monſ. Lord! you need not be ſo touchy with one, I 
tell you but the Truth, for your Good, for tho ſhe does, 
I wou'd not fool you any longer, but prithee don't be 
troubled at what can't be help'd. Women are made on 
purpoſe to fool Men: when they are Children, they fool 
their Fathers; and when they have taken their leayes of 
their Hanging-Sleeves, they fool their Gallants or Danc- 
ing-Maſters, ha, ha, ha. 

Ger. Hark you, Sir, to be fool'd by a Woman, you ſay, 
is not to be help'd ; but I will not be fool'd by a Fool. 
Monſ. You ſhew your Engliſh Breeding now; an Eng- 

liſh Rival is ſo dull and brutiſh as not to underſtand Rail- 
lery; but what is ſpoken in your Paſſion, I'll take no no- 
tice of, for lam your Friend, and would not have you 
my Rival to make yourſelf ridiculous. Come, prithee, 
prithee, don't be ſo concern'd ; for as I was ſaying, Wo- 
men firſt fool their Fathers, then their Gallants, and then 
their Husbands ; ſo that it will be my Turn to be fool'd too 
(for your Comfort ;) and when they come to be Widows, 


they would fool the Devil, I vow and ſwear, Come, 


come, dear Gerrard, prithee don't be out of Humour, and 
look ſo ſillily. | 

Ger. Prithee do not talk fo ſillily. 

AMonſ. Nay, faith, I am reſolv'd to beat you out of 
"4435 ill Humour. 
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Ger, Faith, Iam afraid I ſhall firſt beat you into an ill 


Humour, | 
Monſ. Ha, ha, ha, that thou ſhould'ſ be gull'd ſo by 


alittle Gipſey, who left off her Bib but yeſterday ! faith, 


I can't but laugh at thee. | | 

Ger, Faith, then I ſhall make your Mirth (as being too 
violent) conclude in ſome little Misfortune to you. The 
Fool begings to be tyrannical, 

Monſ. Ha, ha, ha, poor angry Dancing-Maſter: pri- 
thee match my Spaniſh Pumps and Legs with one of your 
beſt and newelt Sarabands ; ha, ha, ha, come 
Ger. 1 will match your Saniſh Ear, thus, Sir, and 
make you dance thus. [Strikes and kicks him, 

Monſ. How! fa, ſa, ſa, then I'll make you dance 
thus, [Monſ. draws his Sword and runs at 

him, but Ger. drawing, he retires, 
Hold, hold a little: A deſperate diſappointed Lover will 
cut his own Throat, then ſure he will make nothing of 
cuiting his Rival's Throat, [Aſides 

Ger. Conſideration is an Enemy to fighting; if you 
have a mind to revenge yourſelf, your Sword's in your 
Hand. | | | 

Monſ. Pray, Sir, hold your peace, I'll ne'er take my 
Rival's Counſel, be't what 'twill. I know what you 


wou'd be at; you are diſappointed of your Miſtreſs, and 


cou'd hang yourſelf, and therefore will not fear hanging; 
but 1 am a ſucceſsful Lover, and need neither hang for 
you nor my Miſtreſs; nay if I ſhould kill you, I know I 
ſhould do you a Kindneſs; therefore e'en live to die 
daily with Envy of my Happineſs ; but if you will needs 
die, kill yourſelf, and be damned for me, I vow and 
ſwear. | 

Ger. But won't you fight for your Miſtreſs ? 

Monſ. 1 tell you, you ſhall not have the Honour to 
be kill'd for her; beſides, I will not be hit in the 
Teeth by her as long as I live, with the great Love 
you had for her. Women ſpeak well of their dead 
Husbands, what will they do of their dead Gallants ? 

Ger. But if you will not fight for her, you ſhall dance 
for her, ſince you deſir'd me to teach you to dance too; 
I' teach you to dance thus =—— 
| [Srikes his Sword at his Legs, Monſieur leaps, 

| Men, 
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Mon /. Nay, if it be for the ſake of my Miſtreſs, 
there's nothing I will refuſe to do, 

Ger. Nay, you mult dance on. 

Monſ Ay, ay, for my Miſtreſs, and ſing too, la, la, 
la, ra, la. ; 

Enter Hippolita and Prue. 

Hipp. What! Swords drawn betwixt you two! what's 
the matter? 

Monſ. Is ſhe here ? I[Aſide. 
Come put up your Sword; you ſee this is no Place for 
us; but the Devil eat me, if you. ſhall not eat my 
Sword, but | | 

Hipp. What's the matter, Coufin ? | | 

Monſ. Nothing, nothing, Couſin, but your Preſence 
is a Sanctuary for my greateſt Enemy, or elſe, teſte 
non. 

Hipp. What, you have not hurt my Couſin, Sir, I 


hope ? [ To Gerrard. 
Ger, How ! ſhe's concern'd. for him ! nay, then I 
need not doubt, my Fears are true, [Aſide. 


Monſ. What was it that you ſaid, Couſin? hurt me! 
ha, ha, ha, hurt me! if any Man hurt me, he muſt 
do it baſely; he ſhall ne'er do it when my Sword's 
drawn, ſa, fa, fa, | | 

Hipp. Becauſe you will ne'er draw your Sword, 
perhaps. Pi 

Monſ. Scurvily gueſs'd. | [Aſide, 
You Ladies may ſay any thing ; but, Couſin, pray do 
not you talk of Swords and fighting, meddle with your 
Guitar, and talk of dancing with your Dancing-Maſter 
there, ha, ha, ha. 

Hipp. But I am afraid you have hurt my Maſter, 
Couſin, he ſays nothing; can he draw his Breath? 

Monſ. No, tis you have hurt your Maſter, Couſin, 
in the very Heart, Couſin, and therefore he wou'd' 
hurt me; for Love is a Diſeaſe makes People as mali- 
eious as the Plague does, 

Hipp. Indeed, poor Maſter, ſomething does ail you, 

Monſ. Nay, nay, Coulin, faith don't abuſe him any 
longer; he's an honeſt Gentleman, and has been long 
of my Acquaintance, and a Man of tolerable Senſe, 
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to take him out of his Love; but prithee, Couſin, 
don't drive the Jeſt too far for my ſake, 

Ger. He counſels you well, pleaſant, cunning, jilt- 
ing Miſs, for his ſake ; for if 1 am your Divertiſement, 
it ſhall be at his Coſt, ſince he's your Gallant in 
favour - 

Hipp. J don't underſtand you. | | 

Monſ. But I do, a pox take him, and the Cuſtom 
that ſo orders it, forſooth; that if a Lady abuſe or 
affront a Man, preſently the Gallant muſt be beaten ; 
nay, what's more unreaſonable,. if. a Woman abuſe her 
Husband, the poor Cuckold muſt bear the Shame, as 

| ; LAſide. 

Hipp. But what's the matter, Maſter 3 what was it 
you ſaid ? 

Ger. I ſay, pleaſant, cunning, jilting Lady, tho you 
make him a.Cuckold, it will not be revenge enough for 
me upon him for marrying you. 

Hipp. Howe? my ſurly, buffing, jealous, ſenſleſs, 
ſaucy Maſter ? | 

Monſ. Nay, nay, faith give Loſers leave to ſpeak, 
Loſers of Miſtreſſes eſpecially, ha, ha, ha. Beſides, 
your Anger is too great a Favour for him, I ſcorn to ho- 
nour him with mine you ſee. 

Hipp. I tell you, my ſaucy Maſter, my Couſin ſhall 
never be made that monſtrous Thing (you mention).by 
me. 

Monſ. Thank you, I yow and ſwear, Couſin, no, no, 
I neyer thought I ſhould, | | | 

Ger. Sure you marry him by the ſage Maxim of 
your Sex, which is, Wittols make the beſt Husbands, 
that is, Cuckolds. 


Hipp. Indeed, Maſter, whatſoever you think, I wou'd' 


ſooner chuſe you for that purpoſe than him, 

Monſ. Ha, ha, ha, there ſhe was with him, i'faithz 
I thank you for that, Couſin, I vow. and ſwear. 

Hipp. Nay, he ſhall thank me for that too; but how 
came you two to quarrel? I thought, Couſin, you had 
had more Wit than to quarrel, or more Kindneſs for 
me than to quarrel here: what if my Father hearing the 
Buſtle ſhou'd have come in, he wou'd have ſoon diſ- 
coyer'd our falſe Dancing-Maſter (for Faſſion unmasks 
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every Man) and then the Reſult of your Quarrel had 
been my Ruin, | | 


Monſ. Nay, you had both felt his deſperate, deadly, | ba 
daunting Dagger; there are your de's for you. K 
Hipp. Go, go preſently therefore, aud hinder my Fa- | 
ther from coming in, whilſt I put my Maſter into a Þ be 
better Humour, that we may not be diſcover'd, to the Fri 
Prevention of our Wedding, or worſe, when he comes; | ba 
go, go. ; the 
Monſ, Well, well, I will, Couſin, b me 
Hipp. Be ſure you let him not come in this good ty, 
while. | 
Monſ. No, no, I warrant you. 1 
. [Monſieur goes out, and returns. fes 

But if he ſhou'd come before I wou'd have him, I'll he. 
come before him, and cough and hauk ſoundly, that J el! 
you may not be ſurpriz'd, Won't that do well, J Sa 
Coulin ? | ſuf 


Hipp. Very well, pray be gone. [ Foxit Monſieur. | 
Well, Maſter, ſince I find you are quarrelſome and | 
melancholy, and would have taken me away without a Fic 


Portion, three infallible Signs of a true Lover, faith | 
here's my Hand now in earneſt, to lead me a Dance! 
as long as I live, | 1 

Ger, How's this? you ſurprize me as much, as when Þ W. 
firſt I found ſo much Beauty and Wit in company with 1 1 
ſo much Innocency. But, deareſt, I wou'd be aſſur'd the 


of what you ſay, and yet dare not ask the Queſtion, Fou 


You h do not abuſe me again? You h | def} 
will fool me no more ſure ? | | ten 
Hipp. Yes, but will ſure. | 1 
Ger. How ! nay, I was afraid ont. | Fid, 
Hipp. For, I ſay, you are to be my Husband, and I M- 
you ſay Husbands muſt be Wittols, and ſome ſtrange 1 2 
Things to boot. 8 gair 
Ger. Well, I will take my Fortune. | wer 
Hipp. But have a care, raſh Man. | us t 


Ger. I will venture. a | 

Hipp. At your Peril, remember I wiſh'd you to have | this 
a care: fore-warn'd, fore-arm'd. | 

pru. Indeed now, that's fair; for moſt Men are fore- bel 


arm'd before they are warn'd, | 
Flip, 
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Hipp. Plain-dealing is ſome kind of Honeſty how- 


ever, and few Women wou'd have ſaid ſo much. 


Ger, None but thoſe who wou'd delight in a Hul- 
band's Jealouſy, as the Proof of his Love and her 
Honour, | 

Hipp. Hold, Sir, let us have a good underſtanding 
betwixt one another at firſt, that we may be long 
Friends: I differ from you in the Point; for a Hul- 
band's Jealouſy, which cunning Men wou'd paſs upon 
their Wives for a Compliment, is the worſt can be 
made 'em; for indeed it is a Compliment to their Beau- 
ty, but an Aﬀront to their Honour. 

Ger, But, Madam — 

Hipp. So that upon the whole matter I conclude, 
Jealouſy in a Gallant is humble true Love, and the 
height of Reſpect, and only an undervaluing of him- 
ſelf to over-value her; but in a Husband 'tis errant 
Saucineſs, Cowardice, and 11-breding, and not to be 
ſuffer'd. 

Ger. I ſtand corrected, gracious Miſs, 

Hipp. Well, but have you brought the Gentlemen 
Fiddlers with you, as I deſired } 

Ger. They are below 
Hipp. Are they arm'd well ? | | 

Ger. Yes, they have Inſtruments too that are not of 
Wood ; but what will you do with them ? . 
Hipp. What did you thnk I intended to do with 
them? when I whiſper'd you to bring Gentlemen of 
your Acquaintance inſtead of Fiddlers, as my Father 
+ defir'd you to bring, pray what did you think I in- 
| tended ? | 
Ger. Faith, een to make Fools of the Gentlemen 
Fiddlers, as you had done of your Gentleman Dancing- 


$ Maſter. 


Hipp. I intended 'em for our Guard and Defenſe a- 
gainſt my Father's Spaniſh and Guinea Force, when we 
| Were to make our Retreat from hence; and to help 

us to take the Keys from my Aunt, who has been the 
watchful Porter of this Houſe this Twelvemonth ; and 
this Deſign (if your Heart do not fail you) we will put 
in execution, as ſoon as you have given your Friends 
below Inſtructions. | 
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Ger. Are you ſure your Heart will ſtand right till > 
au flinch'd laſt Night, when I little expected it, 1 am 

ure. 

Hipp. The time laſt Night was not ſo proper for us as 
now, for Reaſons I will give you : but beſides that, 1 
contefs I had a mind to try whether your Intereſt did 
not ſway you more than your Love; whether the 


Twelve hundred Pounds a-year I told you of, had not 


made a greater Impreſſion in your Heart than Hippolita; 
but finding it otherwiſe yet hold, perbaps upon 
Conſideration you are grown wiſer; can you yet, as [ 
ſaid, be ſo deſperate, ſo out of faſhion, as to ſteal a 
Woman with nothing? 

Ger, With you 1 can want nothing, nor can be 
made by any thinz more rich or happy. | 
Lipp. Think well again; can you take me without the 
Twelve hundred Pounds a-year, the Twelve hundred 
Pounds a year ? L 

Ger. Indeed, Miſs, now you begin to be unkind a. 
gain, and uſe me worſe than e'er you did. 

Hipp. Well, tho you are ſo modeſt a Gentleman, as 
to ſuffer a Wife to be put upon you with nothing, I 
have more Conſcience than to do it: I have the Twelve 


hundred Pounds a-year out of my Father's Power, 
which is yours, and I am ſorry it is not the Indies to 


mend your Bargain. 


Ger. Dear Miſs, you but increaſe my Fears, and not : 
my Wealth: pray let us make haſte away, I deſire 


but to be ſecure of you ; come, what are you thinking 
of ? | | 
Hipp. I am thinking if ſome little, filching, inquiſi- 
tive Poet ſhou'd get my Story, and repreſent it to the 
Stage, what thoſe Ladies, who are never preciſe but 
ata Play, wou'd ſay of me now; that I were a con- 
fident, coming Piece, I warrant, and they wou'd damn 
the poor Poet for libelling the Sex: but ſure, tho I 
give myſelf and Fortune away frankly, without the 


Conſent of my Friends, my Confidence is leſs than 


theirs, who ſtand off only for ſeparate Maintenance, 
Ger. They wou'd be Widows before their time, have 


a Husband and no Husband : but let us be gone, leſt 
| | | Fortune 
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: L 26nune ſhou'd recant my Happineſs, now you are fix'd, 
my deareſt Miſs, He kiſſes her Rand. 


Enter Monſi eur coughing, and Don Diego. 
Hipp. Oh here's my Father! 
Don. How now, Sir! What kiſſing her Hand! What 
means that, Friend, ha? Daughter, ha ? Do you per- 


mit this Inſolence, ha! (voto a mi hora. ) 


Ger, We are prevented again. 
Hipp. Ha, ha, ha, you are ſo full of your Spaniſh 
Jealouſy, Father ; why you muſt know he is a City 


Dancing-Maſter, and they, forſooth, think it fine to kiſs 


the Hand at the Honour before the Courant. 
Monſ. Ay, ay, ay, Uncle, don't you know that? 
Don. Go to, go to, you are an eaſy French Fool, 


| there's more in it than ſo, look you. 


Monſ. I vow and ſwear there's nothing more in't, if 
you'll believe one. (Did not I cough and hauk ? * a 


| jealous, prudent Husband cou'd not "cough and hauk 


louder at the Approach of his Wite's Chamber in viſiting 


time, and yet you wou'd not hear me. He'll make 


now ado about nothing, and you'll be diſcover'd 
both.) [4ſide to Hippolita and Gerrard. 


Don. Umph, umph, no, no, I ſee it plain, he is no 


| Dancing-Maſter, now I have found it out, and I think I 
can ſee as far into Matters as another: I haye found i it 
now, look you, 


Ger. My Fear was prophetical, 
Hipp. What ſhail we do? nay, pray, Sir, do not ſtir 


N Jets | [Gerrard offers to go out with her. 


Enter Mrs. Caution. 
Mrs, Caut. What's the matter, Brother ? what's the 


matter? 


Don. 1 have found it out, Siſter, I have found it out, 
Siſter ; this Villain here is no Dancing-Maſter, but a 


| Diſhonourer of my Houſe and Daughter, I caught him 
| kiſling her Hand. 


Mon ſ. Piſh, piſh, you are a ſtrange Spaniſh kind of an 


| Uncle, that you are: a Diſhonourer of your Daughter, 


becauſe he kiſſed her Hand ! pray how cou'd he honour 
ber more? he kiſs'd her Hand, vou ſee, while he was 
making his Honour to her. 


Don 
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Don, You are an unthinking, ſhallow French Fop, 
voto — But I tell you, Siſter, I have thought of 
it, and haye found it out, he is no Dancing- Maſter, 
Siſter, Do you remember the whiſpering laſt Night ? 
I have found out the Meaning of that too ; and 1 tell 
you, Siſter, he's no Dancing-Maſter, I have found it 
out, | 

Mrs, Caut. You found it out! marry come up, did 
not I tell you always he was no Dancing-Maſter ? 

Don. You tell me! you filly Woman, what then? 
what of that ? You tell me! d'ye think I heeded what 
you told me ? but I tell you now I haye found it out. 

Mrs. Caut, I ſay, I found it out, 

Don, 1 (ay 'tis falfe, Goſſip, I found him out. 

Mrs. Caut. I ay I found him out firſt, ſay you what 
you will, 

Don. Sifter, Mum, not ſuch a Word again, guar- 
da — You found him out ! | 

Mrs. Caut. Nay, I muſt ſubmit, or diſſemble like 
other prudent Women, or ; 

Don. Come, come, Siſter, take it from me, he is no 
Dancing- Maſter. 

Mrs. Caut. O yes, he is a Dancing Maſter. 

Don, What, will you be wiſer than I every way ? 
remember the whiſpering, I ſay. . 

Mrs. Caut. So, he thinks I ſpeak in earneſt, then 
]'it nt him fill, [Aſide.] But what do you talk of 
their whiſpering ? they wou'd not whiſper any ill before 
us ſure, 


Don, Will you ftill be an Idiot, a Dolt, and ſee no- 


thing ? | 
Monſ. Lord! you'll be wiſer than all the World, 
will you? are we not all againſt you? pſhaw, pſhaw, I 


ne'er ſaw ſuch a Donniſſimo as you are, I vow and 


ſwear. | 


Don. No, Siſter, he's no Dancing-Maſter ; for now 


I think on't too, he cou'd not play upon the Fiddle. 


Mrs. Caut. Piſh, piſh, what Dancing-Maſter.can paß 


upon a Fiddle without Strings? 
Don, Again, I tell you he broke 'em on purpoſe, 


becauſe he cou'd not play; I have found it out now, 


Siſter, 
, Mrs. 
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dirs, Caut, Nay, you ſee farther than I, Brother, 


[Gerrard offers to lead her out. 
Hipp. For Heaven's ſake ſtir not yet. 


Don. Beſides, if you remember, they were perpe-_ 


 tually putting me out of the Room; that was, Siſter, 
| becauſe they had a mind to be alone, I have found that 


out too: now, Siſter, look you, he is no Dancing- 


Maſter, 


Mrs. Caut. But has he not given her a Laila often 
before you ? 


Don. I, but, Siſter, he did not go about his Bus'neſs 


| like a Dancing-Maſter ; ; but go, go down to the Door, 


ſome body rings. [Exit Mrs. Caution. 
Monſ. 1 vow and ſwear, Uncle, he is a Dancing- 


; Maſter ; pray be appeas'd: Lord! d'ye think I'd tell 


you a Lye ? 

Don, If it prove to be a Lye, and you do not con- 
feſs it, tho you are my next Heir after my Daughter, I 
will diſown thee as much as I do her, for thy Folly 
and Treachery to thyſelf, as well as me ; you may have 


her, but never my Eftate, look you, 


Monſ. How ! I muſt look to my Hits then, [ Aſide. 
Don. Look to't. 


Mon /. Then 1 had beſt confeſs all, before he diſcover 
all, which he will ſoon do, 


Fnater Parſon, 


O, here's the Parſon too! he won't be in choler, nor 
brandiſn Toledo before the Parſon ſure? LAſide. 


Well, Uncle, I muſt confeſs, rather than loſe your 


| Favour, he is no Dancing- Maſter. 


Don. No! 


Ger. What has the Fool betray'd us then at laſt ? 
nay, then *tis time to be gone; come away, Miſs. 


[Going out. 
Don. Nay, Sir, if you paſs this Way, my Toledo 


will paſs that Way, look you. 


[ Thrufts at him with his Sword, 

Hieb. O hold, Mr. Gerrard, hold, Father! 

Non ſ. I tell you, Uncle, he's an honeſt Gentleman, 
means no hurt, and came hither but upon a Frolick of 
mine and your Daughter's, [Stops bis Uncle. 

Don, Ladron, Traidor, | 


Aon. 
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Monſ. I tell you all's but a Jeſt, a mere Jeſt, I yow 
and ſwear. | 

Don. A Jeſt, jeſt with my Honour, voto, ha! no Fa- 
mily to diſhonour but the grave, wiſe, noble, honour- 
able, illuſtrious, puiſſant, and right worſhipſul Family 
of the Formals; nay, I am contented to reprieye you, 
till you know who you have diſhonoured, and convict 
you of the Greatneſs of your Crime before you die: we 
are deſcended, look you | 

Monſ. Nay, pray, Uncle, hear me, 

Don. I ſay, we are deſcended ammo 

Monſ. Tis no matter for that. | 

Don. And my Great, Great, Great-grandfather was 

Monſ. Well, well, I have ſomething to ſay more to 
the purpoſe. 


Don, My Great, Great, Great-grandfather, I ſay, N 


was 
Monſ. Well, a Pinmaker in 
Don. But he was a Gentleman for all that, Fop, for 
he was a Serjeant to a Company of the Trainbands, 
and my Great, Great-grandfather was 


Monſ. Was his Son, what then ? won't you let me 


clear this Gentleman ? 
Don. He was, he was 


Monſ. He was a Felt-maker, his Son a Wine-cooper, 


your Father a Vintner, and fo you came to be a Canary 
Merchant, 5 
Don. But we were ſtill Gentlemen, for our Coat was, 
as the Heralds ſay — was | 
Monſ. Was! your Sign was the Three Tuns, and the 
Field Canary; now, let me tell you, this honeſt Gen- 
tleman = | 
Don. Now, that you ſhou'd dare to diſhonour this 


Family! by the Graves of my Anceſtors in Great St: 


Ellen's Church 
Monſ. Yard. 


Don. Thou ſhalt die for't, Ladron. [Runs at Gerrard, 


Monſ. Hold, hold, Uncle, are you mad? 
Hipp. Oh, oh. 
 Monſ. Nay then, by your own Spaniſh Rules of Ho- 
nour (tho he be my Rival) I muſt help him, [Draws 
bis Sword.) ſince I brought him into danger, 


Sure 
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| veng'd, Pedro, Fuan, Sanchez, 


to hear me; ſuppoſe 
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Sure he will not ſhew his Valour upon his Nephew and 
Son-in-law, otherwiſe 1 ſhou'd be afraid of ſhewing 
mine. LAſide.] Here, Mr. Gerrard, go in here, nay, 
you ſhall go in, Mr. Gerrard, I'll ſecure you all; and, 
Parſon, do you go in too with 'em, for I ſee you are 
afraid of a Sword and the other World, tho you talk 
of it ſo familiarly, and make it ſo fine a Place, 
[Opens a Door, and thruſts Gerrard, Hippolita and Par- 
ſon in, then ſhuts it, and guards it with his Sword. 
Don. Tu quoque, Brute. 3 | 
Monſ. Nay, now, Uncle, you muſt underſtand Rea- 
ſon ; what, you are not only a Den, but you are a 
Don Quixot too, I vow and ſwear, 
Don, Thou Spot, Sploach of my Family and Blood; 
I will haye his Blood, look you. 
Aſonſ. Pray, good Spaniſh Uncle, have but Patience 
I ſay, ſuppoſe he had done, 
done, done the Feat to your Daughter, | 
Don. How! done the Feat! done the Feat! done 
the Feat ! done the Feat ! En hora mala, 
AMonſ. I fay, ſuppoſe, ſuppoſe 
Don. Suppoſe -—— | 
Monſ. 1 ſay, ſuppoſe he had, for J do but ſuppoſe it; 
well, I am ready to marry her however : now Marriage 
is as good a Sodder for crack'd Female Honour, as 
Blood; and can't you ſuffer the Shame but for a Quarter 
of an Hour, till the Parſon has married us? and then 
if there be any Shame, it becomes mine; for here in 
England, the Father has nothing to do with the Daugh- 
ter's Buſineſs, Honour, what d'ye call't, when once 
ſhe's married, d'ye ſee. | 
Don. England! what d'ye tell me of England ? I' 
be a Spaniard ſtill, voto a me hora, and I will be re- 


| | [ Calls at the Door. 

Enter Mrs, Caution, follow'd by Flirt and Flounce 
in Vizard Masks. 

Mrs. Caut. What's the matter, Brother? 

Don. Pedro, Sanchez, Juan, but who are theſe, Siſ- 


ter? are they not Men in Womens Clothes; what make 
they here? 


„ | Mrs 
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Mrs. Caut. They are Relations, they ſay, of my 
Coulin's, who preſs'd in when I let in the Parſon; 
they ſay my Couſin invited em to his Wedding. 

Monſ. Two of my Relations! ha — they are my 
Couſins indeed of the other Night; a Pox take 'em, 
but that's no Curſe for 'em ; a Plague take 'em then: 


but how came they here? 


Don. Now muſt T have Witneſſes too of the Diſho- 
nour of my Family; it were Spaniſh Prudence to diſpatch 
'em away out of the Houſe, before I begin my Re- 
venge. [Aſide.] What are you? what make you here? 
who wou'd you ſpeak with? 

Flirt, With Monſieur. 

Don, Here he is, 

Monſ. Now will theſe Jades diſcredit me, and ſpoil 
my Match juſt in the coupling Minute. 

Don. Do you know 'em ? 

Monſ. Yes, Sir, ſure, I know 'em. Pray, Ladies, 
fay as I ſay, or you will ſpoil my Wedding, for I am 


juſt going to be married; and if my Uncle, or Miſtreſs 


ſhould know who you are, it might break off the 


Match. | [Aſide to em. 
Flou. We come on purpoſe to break the Match. 
Monſ. How ! | 
Flirt, Why, d'ye think to marry, and leave us ſo in 

the Lurch ? Z 
Monſ. What do the Jades mean?  [A4jdes 
Don. Come, who are they? what wou'd they have? 

If they come to the Wedding, Ladies, I aſſure you 


there will be none to day here. 


Monſ. They won't trouble you, Sir, they are going again, 
Ladies, you hear what my Uncle ſays; I know you won't 
trouble him. I wiſh I were well rid of 'em. T[ Aſide, 

Flou. You ſhall not think to put us off fo. [Aſide. 

Don. Who are they? what are their Names? 

Flirt, We are, Sir, | 5 | 

Monſ. Nay, for Heaven's ſake don't. tell who you 
are, for you will undo me, and ſpoil my Match in- 
ſallibly. [Aſide to em. 

Flou. We care not, 'tis our Buſineſs to ſpoil Matches. 

NMonſ. You need not, for 1 believe married Men are 
your beſt Cuſtomers, for greedy Batchelors take up with 
their Wives. Don. 
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Don. Come, pray Ladies, if you have no Buſineſs 
here, be pleas'd to retire, for few of us are in humour 
to be ſo civil to you, as you may deſerve. 

Monſ. Ay, prithee, dear Jades, get you gone. 

Flirt. We will not ſtir. 

Don. Who are they, I ſay, Fool? and why don't 
they go? 

Flou. We are, Sir, — 

Mon ſ. Hold, hold. They are Perſons of Honour and 
Quality, and | 

Flirt. We are no Perſons of Honour and Quality, 


Sir, We are 


Monſ. They are modeſt Ladies, and being in a kind 
of Diſguiſe, will not own their Quality. 

Flou. We modelt Ladies! | 

Monſ. Why, ſometimes you are in the humour to 
paſs for Women of Honour and Quality; prithee, dear 


Jades, let you Modeſty and Greatneſs come upon you 


now. Aſide to em. 
Flirt. Come, Sir, not to delude you, as he wou'd 
have us, we are | 
Monſ. Hold, hold — 
Flirt, The other Night, at the French Houſe 
Monſ. Hold, 1 ſay, *tis even true as Gerrard ſays, 
the Women will tell, I ſee. 

Flou. If you wou'd have her ſilent, flop her Mouth 
with that Ring, [ Takes off his Ring, and gives it her. 
Monſ. Will that do't, here, here - . 

'Tis worth One hundred and fifty Pounds; 
But I muſt not loſe my Match, IJ muſt not loſe a Trout 
for a Fly. | | 
That Men ſhou'd live to hire Women to ſilence ! 
Enter Gerrard, Hippolita, Parſon, and Prue, 
Don. Oh, are you come again! 
[Draws his Sword and runs at em, Monſieur holds him. 
Monſ. Oh, hold, hold, Uncle ? | 
What are you mad, Gerrard, to expoſe yourſelf to a 
new Danger? why wou'd you come out yet? 
Ger. Becauſe our Danger now is over, I thank the 
Parſon there. And now we muſt beg — | 
(Gerrard and Hippolita kneel, 
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Monſ. Nay, faith, Uncle, forgive him now, ſince he 
asks you Forgiveneſs upon his Knees, and my poor 
Coulin too. | 

Hipp. You are miſtaken, Couſin; we ask him Bleſ- 
ſing, and you Forgiveneſs. 

Monſ. How, how, how! what do you talk of Bleſ- 
ſing! what do you ask your Fatker Bleſſing, and he ask 
me Forgiveneſs! But why ſhou'd he ask me For- 
giveneſs? | 

Hipp. Becauſe he asks my Father's Bleſſing, 

Monſ. Piſh, piſh, I don't underſtand you, I vow and 
ſwear, | 

Hipp. The Parſon will expound it to you, Couſin. 

Monſ. Hey! what ſay you to it, Parſon ? 

Parſ. They are marry'd, Sir. 

Monſ. Marry'd ! 

Mrs. Caut. Marry'd! ſo, I told you what *twou'd 
come to. 

Don. You told us —— 

Monſ. Nay, ſhe is ſetting up for the Reputation of a 
Witch, | 

Don. Marry'd! Juan, Sanchez, Pedro, arm, arm, 
arm. 

Mrs. Caut. A Witch, a Witch! | | 
Hipp. Nay, indeed Father, now we are marry'd, 
you had better call the Fiddlers; call 'em, Prue, 
quickly. | | LExit. Prue. 

Monſ. Who do you ſay marry'd, Man? | 
Parſ. Was I not ſent for on purpoſe to marry em? 
why ſhou'd you wonder at it ? 

Monſ. No, no, you were to marry me, Man, to her; 
I knew there was a Miſtake in't ſome how; you were 
merely miſtaken, therefore you muſt do your Buſineſs 
over again for me now : the Parſon was miſtaken, 
Uncle, it ſeems, ha, ha, ha, 

Mrs. Caut. I ſuppoſe five or ſix Guineas made him 
make the Miſtake, which will not be rectify'd now, 
| Nephew; they'll marry all that come near 'em, and for 
a Guinea or two, care not what Miſchief they do, 
Nephew. | 

Don. Marry'd | Pedro, Sanchez, 
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Monſ. How! and muſt ſhe be his Wife then for ever 
and ever? Have I held the Door then for this, like a 
Fool as I was ? 

Mrs, Caut. Yes, indeed. 

Monſ. Have I worn Golilia here for this? little 
Breeches for this ? : 

Caut. Yes, truly. 

Monſ. And put on the Spaniſh Honour with the Habit, 


in defending my Rival; nay, then T'Il have another Turn 


of Honour in revenge. Come, Uncle, I'm of your 
ſide now, ſa, ſa, ſa: but let's ſtay for our Force, Sanchex, 
Juan, Pedro, arm, arm, arm. | 
Enter two Blacks, and the Spaniard followed by Pruey 
Martin, and five other Gentlemen like Fiddlers. 
Don. Murder the Villain, kill him, 
{ Running all upon Gerrard, 
Aart. Hold, hold, Sir. | 
Don. How now! who ſent for you, Friends? 
Mart. We Fiddlers, Sir, often come unſent for. 
Don. And you are often kick'd down ſtairs for't too. 
: Mart. No, Sir, our Company was never kick'd, L 
think, | | 
Don. Fiddlers, and not kick'd | Then to preſerve your 
Virgin Honour, get you down Stairs quickly ; for we are 
not at pceſent diſpos'd much for Mirth, voto. | 
Mon ſ. peeping.] A pox, is it you, is it you, Martin? 
Nay, Uncle, then 'tis in vain ; for they won't be kick'd 
down Stairs, to my Knowledge, They are Gentlemen 
Fiddlers, forſooth | A pox on all Gentlemen Fiddlers and 
Gentlemen Dancing-Maſters, ſay I, 
Don, How! Ha. „ [Pauſing. 
Monſ. Well, Flirt, now I am a Match for thee : Now 


I may keep you. And there's little difference betwixt 


keeping a Wench and Marriage : Only Marriage is alittle 
the cheaper; but the other is the more honourable now, 
vert & bleu; Nay, now 1 am ſwear a French Oath too, 
Come, come, I am thine, let us ſtrike up the Bargain: 
Thine, according to the honourable Inſtitution of Neep- 
ing. Come. 

Flirt. Nay, hold, Sir; two Words to the Bargain : 
Firſt, I have ne'er a Lawyer here to draw Articles and 


bettlements; | 
ES _ Monſe 
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Monſ. How? is the World come to that? A Man can: 
not keep a Wench without Articles and Settlements! Nay, 
then *tis e'en as bad as Marriage, indeed, and there's no 
Difference betwixt a Wife and a Wench. 

Flirt. Only in Cohabitation; for the firſt Article ſhall 
be againſt Cohabitation; We Miſtreſſes ſuffer no Coha- 
bitation. | 

Monſ. Nor Wives neither now. | | | 

Flirt, Then ſeparate Maintenance, in caſe you ſhou'd 
take a Wife, or I a new Friend, 

Mon/. How! that too! Then you are every whit as 
bad as a Wife, 

Flirt, Then my Houſe in Town, and yours in the 
Country, if you will. 

- Monf. A mere Wife, | 
Flirt, Then my Coach apart, as well as my Bed a- 
art. | 

g Mon ſ. As bad as a Wife till, 

Flirt. But take notice I will have no little, dirty, ſe- 
cond-hand Chariot new furbiſh'd, but a large, ſociable, 
well-painted Coach; nor will 1 keep it ti!] it be as well 
known as myſelf, and it come to be call'd Flirt-Coach; 
nor will IJ have ſuch pitiful Horſes as cannot carry me 
every Night to the Park; for I will not miſs a Night in 
the Park, I'd have you to know. | 

Monſ. Tis very well: Yon muſt have your great, gilt, 

fine, painted Coaches. I'm ſure they are grown ſo com- 
mon already amongſt you, that Ladies of Quality 
begin to take up with Hackneys again, jarnie, But what 
elſe? 
Flirt. Then, that you do not think I will be ſerv'd 
by a little dirty Boy in a Bonnet, but a couple of hand- 
ſome, luſty, cleanly Footmen, fit to ſerve Ladies of 
Quality, and do their Buſineſs as they ſhou'd do, 
Monf. What then ? 

Flirt. Then that you never grow jealous of them. 

Monſ, Why, will you make ſo much of them? 

Flirt. I delight to be kind to my Servants. 

Mon ſ. Well, is this all? | 

Flirt. No: Then, that when you come to my Houſe, 
you never preſume to touch a Key, lift up a Latch, or 
thruſt a Door without knockipg before-hand : And that 

| 1 | you 
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you ask no Queſtions, if you ſee a ſtray Piece of Plate, 
Cabinet, or Looking-Glaſs in my Houſe. | 

Monſ. Juſt a Wife in every thing. But what elſe? 

Flirt, Then, that you take no Acquaintance with me 
abroad, nor bring me home any when you are drunk, whom 
you will not be willing to ſee there when you are ſober. 

Monſ. But what Allowance? Let's come to the main 
Bus'neſs; the Money. | 

Flirt. Stay, let me think: Firſt for Adyance-Money, 
five hundred Pounds for Pins. 

Monſ. A very Wife! | 

Flirt, Then you muſt take the Leaſe of my Houſe, 
1nd furniſh it as becomes one of my Quality; for don't 
you think we'll take up with your old Queen E!;zaberi 
Furniture, as your Wives do. 

Monſ. Indeed there ſhe is leaſt like a Wife, as ſhe ſays. 

Flirt. Then, for Houſe- keeping, Servant- Wages, 
Clothes, and the reſt, I'll be contented with a thouſand 
Pounds a Year preſent Maintenance, and but three Hun— 
deed Pounds a Year ſeparate Maintenance for my Lite, 
when your Love grows cold: But 1 am contented witiz 
a thouſand Pounds a Year, becauſe for Pendants, Neck- 
laces and all ſorts of Jewels and ſuch Trifles, nay and 
ſome Plate, I will ſhift myſelf as I can; make ſhiits, 
which you ſhall not take any notice of, 

Monſ. A thouſand Pounds a Year | What will Wench. 
ing come too; Time was, a Man might have fared as 
well at a much cheaper Rate; and a Lady of one's Af- 
fections, inſtead of a Houſe, wou'd have been contented 
with a little Chamber, three Pair of Stairs backward, with 
a little Cloſet or Ladder to't: And inſtead of variety of 
new Gowns and rich Petticoats, with her Diſhabillee, 
or Flame-colour Gown call'd Indian, and Slippers of 
the ſame, wou'd have been contented for a Twelvemonth ; 
and inſtead of Viſits, and gadding to Plays, wou'd have 
entertain'd herſelf at home with Sz. George for England, 
The Knight of the Sun, or, The Practice of Piety ; and 
inſtead of ſending her Wine and Meat from the French 
Houſes, wou'd have been contented, if you had given her, 
poor Wretch, but Credit at the next Chandler's and Che. 
quer'd Cellar; and then inſtead of a Coach, wou'd haye 
been well ſatisfy'd to have gone out and taken the Air for 
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three or four Hours in the Evening in the Balcony, poor 
Soul. Well, Flirt, however, we'll agree: Tis but three 
hundred pounds a Year ſeparate maintenance, you ſay, 
when I am weary of thee and the Charge, 

Don. Robb'd of my Honour, my Daughter, and my 
Revenge too! O my dear Honour! nothing vexes me, 
but that the World ſhould ſay I had not Spaniſh Policy 
enough to keep my Daughter from being debauch'd from 
me. But methinks my Spaniſh Policy might help me yet. 
I have it—ſo—1I will cheat 'em all; for 1 will declare I 
underſtood the whole Plot and Contrivance, and conniy'd 
at it, finding my Couſin a Fool, and not anfwering my 
Expectation, Well, but then if I approve of the Match, 
I muſt give this Mock-Dancing-Maſter my Eſtate, eſpeci- 
ally ſince half he wou'd have in right of my Daughter, 
and in ſpite of me. Well, I am reſolv'd to turn the cheat 
upon themſelves, and give them my Conſent and Eſtate. 

| Aſide. 

Monſ. Come, come, ne'er be troubled, Uncle: Twas 
3 Combination, you fee, of all theſe Heads and your 
DP: ughter's, you know what I mean, Uncle, not to be 
ti,warted or govern'd by all the Spaniſh Policy in Chriſten- 
com. I'm ſure my French Policy wou'd not have go- 


ſcap'd her, jarnie. 

Caut. Come, Brother, you are wiſer than I, you ſee; 
Av, ay. : 
— No, you think you are wiſer than I now, in ear- 
neſt ; But know, while I was thought a Gull, I gull'd you 
all, and made them and you think I knew nothing of 
the Contrivance, Confeſs, did not you think verily that 
I knew nothing of it, and that I was a Gull ? 


were a Gull ? 

Hipp. How's this? [ Lifting, 
Don, Alas, alas! all the ſputter 1 made was but to 
make this young Man, my Coulin, believe, when the 
thing ſhou'd be effected, that it was not with my Con- 
nivance or Conſent: But ſince he is ſo well ſatisfy'd, I 
own it. For do you think I wou'd ever have ſuffer'd 
her to marry a Monſieur, a Monſieur! Guarda, Beſides, 
it had been but a beaſtly inceſtuous kind of a Match, 
voto Caut. 


vern'd her: So, ſince I have *ſcap'd her, I am glad I have 


Caut. Yes indeed, Brother, I did think verily you 
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Caut, Nay, then 1 ſee, Brother, you are wiſer than 1 
indeed. | | 

Ger. So, ſo. | 

Caut, Nay, young Man, you have danc'd a fair Dance 
for yourſelf, royally; and now you may go jig it toge- 
ther till you are both weary. And tho you were ſo eager 
to have him, Mrs. Minx, you'll ſoon have your Belly- 
full of him, let me tell you, Miſtreſs. | 

Pru, Hah, ha, a | 

Monſ. How, Uncle! What was't you ſaid ? Nay, if I 
had your Spaniſh Policy againſt me, it was no wonder I 
miſs'd of my Aim, mon foy. | 

Don. I was reſolv'd too, my Daughter ſhou'd not 


marry a Coward, therefore made the more ado to try 


you, Sir: But I find you are a brisk Man of Honour, 
firm ſtiff Spaniſh Honour; and that you may ſee I de- 
ceiv'd you all along, and you not me, ay, and am able 
to deceive you ſtill, for J know now you think that I 
will give you little or nothing with my Daughter, like 
other Fathers, ſince you have marry'd her without 
my Conſent; but, I ſay, Vil deceive you now; For you 
ſhall have the moſt part of my Eſtate in preſent, and the 
reſt at my Death; There's for you: I think I have de- 
ceiv'd you now, look you. | | 

Ger. No, indeed, Sir, you have not deceiy'd me; for 
I never ſuſpected your Love to your Daughter, nor your 
Generoſlity, | 

Don. How, Sir! have a care of ſaying I have not de- 
ceiv'd you, leſt I deceive you another way; guarda- 
pray, Gentlemen, do not think any Man cou'd deceive 
me, look you; that any Man cou'd ſteal my Daughter, 


look you, without my Connivance. 


The leſs we ſpeak, the more We think, 
And he ſees moſt, that ſeems to wink, 


Hipp. So, ſo, now I cou'd give you my Bleſſing, Fa- 
ther; now you are a good complaiſant Father, indeed. 


When Children marry, Parents ſhou'd obey, 
Since Love claims more Obedience far than they, 
| ſExeunt omnes. 
P 4 EP I- 


Epilogue ſpoken by FLIRT. 
＋ HE Ladies firſt I am to compliment, 
hom (if he cou d) the Poet wou'd content, 
But to their Pleaſare then they miuſt con ſent: 
Moſt ſpoil their Sport ſtill by their Modeſty, : 
And when they ſhou'd be pleas'd, cry out, O fie, 
And the leaſt ſmooty Jeſt will ne'er paſs by, 
But City Damſel ne'er had Confidence, 
At ſmooty Play to take the leaſt Offence, © 
But Mercy ſhews, to ſhew her Innocence. 
Yet leſt the Merchant's Daughters ſhowd to day 

Be ſcandaiiz'd; not at our harmleſs Play, 
But our Hippolita, ſince ſhe's like one 
Of us bold Flirts, of t'other End o'th* Town ; 
Our Poet ſending to you (tho unknown) 
His beſt Reſpefts by me, does frankly own 
The Character to be unnatural ; 
Hippolita is not like you at all: 
You, while your Lovers court you, ſtill look grum, 
And far from wooing, when they woo, cry mum; 
And if ſome of you, e er were ftoPn away, 
Your Portion's Fault, 'twas only, I dare ſay. 
Thus much for him the Poet bid me ſpeak, 
Tow to the Men I my own Mind will break ; 

vn good Men 0'th' Exchange, on whom alone 
We muſt depend, when Sparks to Sea are gone; 
Into the Pit already you are come, 
"Tis but a Step more to our Tyring-Room ; 
Where none of us but will be wondrous ſweet _ 
Upon an able Love of Lombard-ſtreet : 
Tou we had rather ſee between our Scenes, 
Than ſpendthrift Fops with better Clothes and Miens; 
Inſtead of lac'd Coats, Belts, and Pantaloons, 


Tour Velvet Jumps, Gold Chains, and grave Fur Gowns ; 


Inſtead of Periw¾iggs, and broad cock'd Hats, 
Your Satin Caps, ſmall Cuffs, and vaſt Crevats : 
For you are fair and ſquare in all your Dealings. 
You never cheat your Doxies with gilt Shillings , 
Yor neer will break our Windows; then you are 
Fit to make Love, while our Huzzas make War ; 
And ſince all Gentlemen muſt pack to Sea, 

Our Gallants, and our Judges you muſt be. 

We therefore, and our Poet, do ſubmit. 

To all the Camblet Cloakes now #the Pit. 
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Madam, 


= LL Authors whatever in their Dedication 
AY CDS are Poets: but I am now to write to a 
Lady, who ſtands as lit:le in need of 
Flattery, as her Beauty of Art ; other- 
wiſe I ſhould prove as ill a Poet to her 
in my Dedication, as to my Reader in 


the greateſt you have. You will pardon me, Madam; 
for you know, tis very hard for a new Author, and 
Poet too, to govern his Ambition; for Poets, let them 
paſs in the World eyer ſo much for modeſt honeſt Men, 
but begin Praiſe to others, which concludes in them- 
ſelves; and are like Rooks, who lend People Money 
but to win it back again, and ſo leave them in debt to 
'em for nothing : they offer Laurel and Incenſe to their 
Heroes, but wear it themſelves, and perfume themſelves. 
This is true, Madam, upon the honeſt Word of an Au- 
thor, who never yet writ Dedication : yet, tho I cannot 
lye like them, lam as vain as they, and cannot but pub- 
lickly give your Grace my humble Acknowledgments for 
the Favours I have receiv'd from you. This, I ſay, is 
the Poet's Gratitude, which, in plain Erglih, is on! 
Pride and Ambition, and that the World might know 
your Grace did me the Honour to ſee my Play twice to- 
gether, Yet perhaps my Enviers of your Favour will 
ſuggeſt 'twas in Lenz, and therefore for your Mortifica- 
tion: then, as a jealous Author, I am concern'd not to 
have your Grace's Favours leſſen'd, or rather my Repu- 
tation; and to let them know you were pleas'd, after 
that, to command a Copy from me of this Play, the 
only way, without Beauty and Wit, to win a poor 2 
leart. 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Heart, *Tis a ſign your Grace underſtands nothing bet- 
ter than obliging all the World, after the beſt and moſt 
proper manner : but, Madam, to be obliging to that 
Exceſs as you are, (pardon me, if I tell you, out of 
my extreme Concern and Service for your Grace) is a 
dangerous Quality, and may be very incommode to you; 
for Civility makes Poets as troubleſome, as Charity makes 
Beggars; and your Grace will be hereafter as much 
peſter'd with ſuch ſcurvy Offerings as this, Poems, Pa- 
negyricks, and the like, as you are now with Petitions : 
and, Madam, take it from me, no Man with Papers in's 
Hand, is more dreadful than a Poet, no, not a Lawyer 
with his Declarations, Your Grace, ſure, did not well 
conſider what you did, in ſending for my Play ; you 
little thought I wou'd have had the Confidence to ſend 
you a Dedication too : but, Madam, you find I am as 
unreaſonable, and have as little Conſcience, as if I had 
driven the poetick Trade longer than I have, and ne'er 
conſider you had enough of the Play; but (having 
ſuffer'd now ſo ſeverely) I beſeech your Grace, have a 
care for the future, take my Counſel, and be (if you 
can poſſible) as proud, and ill-natur'd as other People of 
Quality, ſince your Quiet is ſo much concern'd, and ſince 
you have more Reaſon than any to value yourſelf ; for 
you have that Perfection of Beauty (without thinking it 
ſo) which others of your Sex but think they have; that 
Generoſity in your Actions, which others of your Qua- 
lity have only in their Promiſes 3; that Spirit, Wit, and 
Judgment, and all other Qualifications, which fit Heroes 
to command, and would make any but your Grace proud. 
I begin now, elevated by my Subject, to write with the 
Emotion and Fury of a Poet, yet the Integrity of an 
Hiſtorian ; and 1 cou'd never be weary, nay, ſure this 
were my only Way to make my Readers never weary 
too, tho they were a more impatient Generation of Peo- 
ple than they are. In fine, ſpeaking thus of your Grace, 
I ſhould pleaſe all the World but you ; therefore I muſt 
once obſerve, and obey you againſt my Will, and fay no 
more, than that J am, | 


MAaDAM, Your Grace's, | 
Moſt Obliged, and moſi Rumble Servant, 


William Wycherley, 
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PROLOGU E. 


Who for themſelves, alas ! no Pity have, 


Uſtom, which bids the Thief from Cart harangue, 
All thoſe that come to make and ſee him hang, 
Wills the damn'd Poet, tho he knows he's gone, 
To greet you, ere his Execution. 
Not having Fear of Critick fore his Eyes; 

But ſtill rejecting wholſom, good Advice, 
He een is come to ſuffer here to-day, 
For counterfeiting, as you judge, a Play, 
Which is azainſi dread Phoebus higheſt Treaſon : 
Damn, damning Judges, therefore, you have Reaſon: 
You he does mean, who for the ſelf-ſame Fault, | 
That damning Privilege cf yours have bought. 
So the huge Bankers, when they needs muſt fail, 
Send the ſmall Brothers of their Trade to Goal; 
Whilſt they by breaking Gentlemen are made, 
Then more than any ſcorn poor Men o'th' Trade. 
You harden'd Renegado Poets, who 
Treat rhiming Poets worſe than Turk wou'd do- 
But vent your heatheniſh Rage, hang, draw, and quarter, 
His Muſe will die to day a fleering Martyr ; | 
Since for bald Jeſt, dull Libel, or Lampoon, 8 


There are who ſuffer Perſecution, 

With the undaunted Briskneſs of Buſfoon ; 
And ſtrict Profeſſors live of Raillery, 
Deſying Porter's Lodge or Pillory. 

For thoſe who yet write 0n, our Poet's Fate 
Should as Co-ſufferers commiſerate ; | 
But he in vain their Pity now wou'd crave, 


Ang their own gaſping Credit will not ſave. - 
And thoſe, much leſs, our Criminal won'd ſpare, 0 
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Who ne&er in Rhime tranſareſs, if ſuch there are: 
ell then, who nothing hopes, needs nothing fear ; 
And he, before your cruel Votes ſnall do it, 

By his Deſpair declares himſelf no Poet. 
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Dramatis 


Dramatis Perſons. 


Mr. Bell, Mc. Vincent, h 
Mr. Kinnaſton, Mr. Valentine, of the Town, 


3 Alderman Gripe, ſeemingly preciſe, 


Mr. Hart, Ju Ranger, 8 Young Gentlemen 


but a covetous, letcherous, old 
Uſurer of the City. 
x Simon Addleplot, a Coxcomb, 


Mr, Lacy, 


Mr. winter ſal, always in purſuit of Women of 
great Fortunes. 

S Mr. Dapperwit, a brisk, conceited, 

* 


half-witted Fellow of the Town. 


I OM EN, 


Mrs. Boutel, Chriſtiana, Palentine's Miſtreſs. 


Mr. Mohun. 


Mrs. Betty Cox. Lydia, Ranger's Miſtreſs, 


My Lady Flippant, Gripe's Siſter, an 


affected Widow in diſtreſs for a 


Mrs. Knepp, Husband, tho ſtill declaiming a- 


gainſt Marriage. 
Mrs. Farlowe, Mrs. Martha, Gripe's Daughter. 
Mrs. Joyner, a Match-maker, or 
preciſe City Baud, 
Mrs. Croſsbite, an old cheating Jilt, 
and Baud to her Daughter, 


Mrs. Cory, 


Mrs. Rutter, 


Mrs. Betty Slade, Mrs. Lucy, her Daughter. 


Mrs. James, 1/abel, Chriſtiana's Woman. 
Mrs. Cartwright, Leonora, Servant to Lydia. 


Croſsvite*'s Landlord, and his 'Prentices ; Servants, 
Waiters, other Attendants. 


The SCENE Lonaon. 


LOVE 


LovE in a W ooD: 
OR 
St. Famess-Park, 
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AC TIL. SCENEL 


Gripe's Houſe, in the Evening. 


Enter my Lady Flippant, Mrs. Joyner. 
Or a Husband to be had for Mo- 


ney! 
come, come, I might have been a 
Ia better Houſe- Wife for myſelf, (as 
= the World goes now) if I had dealt 
Wh for an Heir with his Guardian, Un- 
cle, or Mother- in-Law ; and you are no better than a 
Chouſe, a Cheat. 

Joyn. I a Cheat, Madam 

Flip. J am out of my Money and Patience too. 


4 Joyn. Do not run out of your Patience whateyer you 
o. 
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"Tis a neceſſary Virtue for a Widow without a Jointure, 
In truly. | | 

Flip. Vile Woman, tho my Fortune be ſomething 
waſted, my Perſon's in good Repair; If I had not de- 
pended on you, I had had a Husband 
Before this time, when I gave you the laſt five Pounds. 

_ And had kept my Promiſe, if you had co-ope- 
rated. | 

Flip. Co-operated ! what ſhou'd I have done? 'Tis 
well known no Woman breathing could uſe more 
Induſtry to get her a Husband than I have ; 

Has not my Husband's Scutcheon walk'd as much Ground 
As the Citizens Sings fince the Fire, That no Quarter of 
the Town might be ignorant 

Of the Widow Flippant ? 

Jon. Tis well known, Madam, indeed. 

Flip. Have I not own'd myſelf (againſt my Stomach ) 
the Relict of a Citizen, to credit my Fortune? 

Joyn. Tis confeſs'd. Madam. 

Flip. Have I not conftantly kept Covent- Garden Church, 
St. Martin's, the Play- Houſes, Hide- park, Mulberry- Gar- 
den, and all other the publick Marts, where Widows and 
Maids are expos'd? | 

Joyn. Far be it from me to think you have an Aver- 
ſion to a Husband. . | 
. why, Madam, have you refus'd ſo many good Of- 

ers ? 

Flip. Good Offers, Mrs. Joyner { I'll be ſworn J never 
had an Offer ſince my late Husband's : If I had an offer, 
Mrs. Joyner ; there's the thing, Mrs. Joy ner. 

Joyn. Then your frequent and publick Deteſtation of 
Marriage is thought real ; 

And it you have had no Offer, there's the thing, Ma- 
dam. | 

Flip, I cannot deny but I always rail againſt Marri- 
age, 

Which is the Widow's way to it, certainly. : 

Joyn. Tis the deſperate way of the deſperate Widows, 
in truly. 

Flis Wou'd you have us as tractable as the Wenches 
that eat Oatmeal, and fool'd like them too? 
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Joyn. If no body were wiſer than I, I ſhould think, 
ſince the Widow wants the natural Allurement which the 
Virgin has, you ought to give Men all other Encourage- 
ments, in truly. 

Flip. Therefore, on the contrary, becauſe the Widow's 
Fortune (whether ſuppos'd or real) is her chiefeſt Bait, 
the more chary ſhe ſeems of it, and the more ſhe with- 
draws it, the more eagerly the buſy gaping Fry will bite, 
With us Widows, Husbands are got like Biſhopricks, by 
ſaying no: And, I tell you a young Heir is as ſhy of a 
Widow as of a Rook, to my Knowledge. 

Joyn. I can alledge nothing againſt your Practice, 
But your ill ſucceſs; and indeed you muſt uſe 
Another Method with Sir $:m2o2 Addle plot. 

Flip. Will he be at your Houſe at the Hour? 

Joyn, He'll be there by Ten; 'tis now Nine: II 
warrant you he will not fail, 

Flip. UI] warrant you then I will not fail; 

For 'tis more than time I were ſped, 

Joyn. Mr Dapperwit has not been too buſy with you, 
I hope? Your Experience has taught you to prevent a 
Miſchance. 

Flip, No, no: My Miſchance, as you call it, is greater 
than that: I have but three Months to reckon, eer I lie 
down with my Port and Equipage, and muſt be delivered 
of a Woman, a Footman, and a Coachman ; for my 
Coach muſt down, unleſs I can get Sir Simon to draw 
with me, ; | 

Joy n. He will pair with you exactly, if I know all, 

[ Aſide, 

Flip. Ah, Mrs. Joyner, nothing grieves me like the 
putting down my Coach : For the fine Clothes, the fine 
Lodgings, let 'em go; for a Lodging is as unneceſſary a 
thing to a Widow that has a Coach, as a Hat to a Man 
that has a good Peruke : For, as you ſee about Town, 
ſhe is moſt properly at home in her Coach ; ſhe eats, and 
drinks, and ſleeps in her Coach; and for her Viſits, ſhe 
receives them in the Play- Houſe, 

Foyn. Ay. ay, let the Men keep Lodgings, 
As you ſay, Madam, if they will, | 


Gri pe, 


thing. 
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Gripe, and Sir Simon Addleplot following him as his 1 
Man in the Habit of a Clerk, at one Door, and Mrs. A 
Martha at the other. | Y 
Flip. Do you think, if things had been with me as they . 

have been, I would ever have hous'd with this counter- 1 


faſhion Brother of mine, who hates a Veſt as much as a 
Surplice; to have my Patches aſſaulted every Day at Din- 
ner, my Freedom cenſured, and my Viſitants ſhut out 1 
of Doors: Poor Mr. Dapper wit cannot be admitted, 

Joyn. He knows him too well to keep his Acquain- 
tance. 


Flip, He is a cenſorious rigid Fop, and knows no- 


Gripe. So, fo [ Behind, 
Joyn. Is he here? LAſide. 
To my Lady Flip.) Nay, with your Pardon, Madam, 
I muſt contradict you there: He is a prying Common- 
wealth's-Man, an implacable Magiſtrate, a ſturdy Pillar | 
of his Cauſe, and —— But, O me, is your Worſhip 
ſo near then ? 3 [To Gripe. 
If I had thought you heard me = — 
Gripe. Why, why, Mrs. oy ner? 
I have ſaid as much of myſelf ere now, 
And without Vanity, I profeſs, 
Joyn. I know your Virtue is proof againſt vain 
Glory ; 
But ib Truth to your Face looks like Flattery in your 
Worſhip's Servant. 
Gripe. No, no, ſay what you will of me in that kind, 
Far be it from me to ſuſpect you of Flattery. 
Joyn. In cruly, your Worſhip knows yourſelf. 
And knows me; for I am none of thoſe - — 
Flip. Now they are in | | Aide. 
Mrs. Joyner, I'll go before to your Houſe, You'll be ſure 
to come after me. { Ex27 Flip. 
Joyn. Immediately. But, as I was ſaying, I am none 
Of thoſe | . 
Gripe. No, Mrs. Joyner, you cannot ſew Pillows 
Under Folks Elbows; you cannot hold a Candle to the 
Devil 3 
| You 
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You cannot tickle a Trout, to take him; you — 
Joyn. Lord how well you do know me, indeed! 
And you ſhall ſee I know your Worſhip as well: 
You cannot backſlide from your Principles; 
You cannot be terrify'd by the Laws, 
Nor brib'd to Allegiance by Office or Preferment ; 
You 
Gripe, Hold, hold, my Praiſe muſt not interrupt 
ours, 
: Jon. With your Worſhip's Pardon, in truly, I mult 
own — | 
Grife. I am full of your Praiſe, and it will run over. 
Joyn. Nay, ſweet Sir, you are 
Gripe. Nay, ſweet Mrs. Joyner, you are — | 
Joyn. Nay, good your Worſhip, you are 
[Stops her Mouth with his Handerchief. 
 Gripe, I fay, you are 
Joy n. I mult not be rude with your Worſhip. 
Gripe. You are a Nurſing-Mother to the Saints; 
Thro' you they gather together; 
Thro' you they fructify and increaſe ; and thro' you 
The Child cries out of the Hand Basket. | 
Joyn. Thro' you Virgins are marry'd, or provided 
For as well; thro? you the Reprobate's Wife 
Is made a Saint; and thro' you the Widow is not 
Diſconſolate, nor miſſes her Husband. 
Gribe. Thro' you 
Joyn. Indeed you will put me to the Bluſh, 
Gripe. Bluſhes are Badges of Imperfection, Saints have 
no Shame: Vou are, are the Flower of 
Matrons, Mrs. Joyner. 
Joyn. You are the Pink of courteous A\dermen. 
Gripe. You are the Muffler of Secrecy. 
Joyn. You are the Headband of Juſtice, 1 
Gripe. Thank you, ſweet Mrs. Joyner; do you think 
So, indeed? You are | 
You are the Bonefire of Devotion. 
Foyn, You are the Bellows of Zeal. 
Gripe. You are the Cupboard of Charity. 
Joyn. You are the Fob of Liberality. 
| Gripe. You are the Rivet of ſanctify'd Love, or Wed- 
ock. | 


Joyn. 
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Jeyn. You are the Picklock and Darklanthorn of Þ © 

Policy: | 

And in a word, a Conventicle of Virtues. | 


_ Grjpe, Your Servant, your Servant, ſweet Mrs. Joy- 
ner. 


You have ſtopp'd my Mouth. 


Joyn Your Servant, your Servant, ſweet Alderman : 
J have nothing to ſav, 


Sir Sim. The half Pullet will be cold, Sir. | * 
Gripe, Mrs. Jeyner, you ſhall ſup with me. Es 
Joyn. Indeed I am engag'd to Supper with fome 1 
Of your Man's Friends, and I came on purpoſe * 
To get leave for him too. | BY; 
Gripe. I cannot deny you any thing. But I have for- c 
got to tell you what a kind of Fellow my Siſter's Dapper- ; 
Wit is: Before a full Table of the Coffee-Houſe Sages, he 
had the Impudence to hold an Argument againſt me in p 
tne Defence of Veſts and Proteftions; and therefore I 0 
forbid him my Houſe, Beſides, when he came, I was 
forc'd to lock up my Daughter, for fear of him; nay, I ' 


think the poor Child herſelf was afraid of bim: Come N 
hither, Child, were you not afraid of Dapper wit ? 
Martha. Yes, indeed, Sir, he is a terrible Man. 
Yet I durſt meet with him in a Piazza at Midnight. 
| Aſide. | 
Gripe. He ſhall never come into my Doors again. 
f 3 Shall Mr. Dapperwit never come hither again 
[| then: 
Gripe. No, Child. | 
4 Martha, I am afraid he will. x 13 
N Gripe. I warrant thee. | 
| Martha. I warrant you then I' go to him, [ Aſide. 
| I am glad of that; for I hate him as much as Biſhops, 
Erie. Thou art no Child of mine, if thou doſt not 
hate Biſhops and Wits, Well, Mrs. Joyner, I'll keep 
you no longer. Jonas, wait on Mrs. Joyner. 
Joyner. Good Night to your Worſhip, 
 _ Grjpe. But ſtay, ſtay, Mrs. Joyner: Have you ſpoken 
with the Widow Croſsbite about her little Daughter, as L 
deſired ? 
Joyn, I will to-morrow eaily ; it ſhall be the firſt thing 
I'll do after my Prayers, 


me AM au 


Grite. 
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Gripe, If Dapperwit ſhould contaminate her! I cannot 
reſt till I have redeem'd her from the ] aws of that Lion. 
Good night. 


Joy n. Good Gentleman. [Exeunt Gripe and Martha, 


Manent Sir Simon Addleplot and Joyner. 


Sir Sim. Ha, ha, ha, Mrs. Joyner. 
Joyn. What's the matter, Sir Simon ? 

Sir Sim. Ha, ha, ha let us make haſte to your 
Houſe, or I ſhall burſt, faith and troth, to ſee what Fools 
you and I make of theſe People, | 

Joy n. I will not rob you of any of the Credit; I am 
but a feeble Inſtrument ; you are an Engineer. 

Sir Sim. Remember what you ſay now when things 


| ſucceed ; and do not tell me then, I mult thank your Wit 


for all. 

Joy n. No, in truly, Sir Simon. 

Sir Sim. Nay, I'm ſure Dapperwit and I have been 
3 in many an Intrigue, and he uſes to ſerve me 
0. | 
Joyn. He is an ill Man to intrigue with, as you call 
It. 

Sir Sim. 1, ſo are all your Wits; a Pox if a Man's Un- 
derſtanding be not ſo publick as theirs he cannot do a 
wiſe Action, but they go away with the Honour of it, if 
he be of their Acquaintance. | 

Foyn, Why do you keep ſuch Acquaintance then? 
Sir Sim. There is a Proverb, Mrs. Joyner, You may 
know him by his Company. 

Joy n. No, no, to be thought a Man of Parts, you mult 
always keep company with a Man of leſs Wit than your- 
ſelf. | 

Sir Sim. That's the hardeſt thing in the World for me 
to do, faich and troth, | | 

F 2 What, to find a Man of leſs Wit than your- 
ſelf ? | 
Pardon my Raillery, Sir Simon. 

Sir Sim, No, no, I cannot keep company with a 
Fool; I wonder how Men of Parts can do't, there's 
ſomething in't. 

Joy n. If you cou'd, all your wiſe Actions wou'd be 
your own, and your Money wou'd be your own too. f 

| ir 
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Sir Sim. Nay, faith and troth, that's true; for your 
Wits are plaguily given to borrow ; they'il borrow of 
their Wench, Coachman, or Link-Boy their Hire, Mrs. 

Joyner, Dapperwit has that Trick with a vengeance. 

Foyn. Why will you keep company with him then, I 

ſay? for to be plain with you, you have followed him ſo 
long, that you are thought but his Cully ; for every Wit 
has his Cully, as every Squire his led Captain; 
Sir Sim. I his Cully, 1 his Cully, Mrs. Joy ner! Lord! 
that I ſhould be thought a Cully to any Wit breath- 
ing! | | 
Joyn.. Nay, do not take it ſo to heart, for the beſt 
Wits of the Town, are but Cullies themſelves. 

be Sm. To whom, to whom, to whom, Mrs. Joy- 
ner 

Joyn. To Sempſtreſles and Bauds, 

Sir Sim. To your Knowledge, Mrs, Joy ner? There 1 
was with her. : 

Joyn. To Taylors and Vintners, but eſpecially to the 
French Houſes, | 

Sir Sim. But Dapperwit is a Cully to none of them; 
for he ticks. 

Joyn. I care not, but 1 wiſh you were a Cully to none 
but me, that's all the hurt I wiſh you, 

Sir Sim. Thank you, Mrs, Joyner; well, I will throw 
off Dapperwit's Acquaintance when I am married, and 
will only be a Cully to my Wife, and that's no more 
than the wiſeſt Husband of 'em all is. | 

Joyn. Then you think you ſhall carry Mrs. Martha? 

Sir Sim. Your hundred Guineas are 
As good as in your Lap. | 

Foyn, But 1 am afraid this double Plot of yours 
Should fail; you wou'd ſooner ſucceed 
If you only deſign'd upon Mrs. Martha, 

Or only upon my Lady Flippant. : 

Sir Sim. Nay then, you are no Woman of Intrigue, 
faith and troth ; 'tis good to have two Strings to one's 
Bow; if Mrs. Martha be coy, I tell the Widow I put on 
my Diſguiſe for her ; but if Mrs. Martha be kind to 
Jonas, Sir Simon Addleplot will be falſe to the Widow, 


which is no more than Widows are us'd to; for a _ 
mile 


dleplot, and myſelf, I'll look like myſelf; now I am 
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miſe to a Widow is as ſeldom kept, as a Vow made at 
Sea, as Dapper wit ſays. 

Joyn, 1 am afraid they ſhou'd diſcover you, 

Sir Sim. You have nothing to fear, you have your 
twenty Guineas in your Pocket for helping me into my 
Service, and if I get into Mrs. Martha's Quarters, you 
have a hundred more; if into the Widow's, fifty, happy 
go lucky: will her Lady ſhip be at your Houſe at the 
Hour? 8 

Joyn. Yes. | 

Sir Sim. Then you ſhall ſee when I am Sir Simon Ad- 


Jonas, I look like an Aſs: you never, thought Sir Simon 
Addleplot cou'd have look'd fo like an Als by his In- 
genuity ? | 

Joyn. Pardon me, Sir Simon. 

Sir Sim, Nay, do not flatter, faith and troth, 

Joyn. Come let us go, tis time. 

Sir Sim. I will carry the Widow to the French Houſe, 

Joyn. If ſhe will go. | 

Sir Sim. If ſhe will go! why, did you ever know a 
Widow refuſe a Treat? no more than a Lawyer a Fee, 
faith and troth; yet I know too, | 


No Treat, ſweet Words, good Mien, but ſly Intrigue, 
That muſt at length the jilting Widow fegue. 
[Exeunt: 


The Scene changes to the French Houſe, A Table, Wine, 
and Candles, 
Enter Vincent, Ranger, Dapperwit 
Es Pray, Mr. Ranger, let's have no Drinking to 
night. 
1 Pray, Mr. Ranger, let's have no Dapperwit to 
night. 
Ran. Nay, nay, Vincent. 
Finc. A pox, I hate his impertinent Chat more than 
he does the honeſt Burgundy. | 
Dap. But why ſhould you force Wine upon us? we 
are not all of your guſto. 
Vinc. But why ſhould you force your chaw'd Jeſts, 
your damn'd Ends of your mouldy Lampoons, * laſt 
ear's 
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Year's Sonnets upon us? we are not not all of your 
guſto, | | 

Dap. The Wine makes me ſick, let me periſh, 

Vinc. Thy Rhymes make me ſpew. 

Ran. At Repartee already? Come, Vincent, I know 
you would rather haye him pledge you Here, Dapper wir, 

[ Gives him the Glaſs, 

But why are you ſo eager to have him drink always? 

Vince, Becauſe he is ſo eager to talk always, and there 
is no other way to ſilence him. | 

Miaaiter to them. 

Wait. Here is a Gentleman deſires to ſpeak with Mr. 
Vincent. | | 

Vinc. 1 come. [ Exit Vinc. 

Dap. He may drink becauſe he is oblig'd to the Bottle 
for all Wit and Courage he has, 'tis not free and natural 
like yours. 

Ran. He has more Courage than Wit, but wants 
neither, | rn 

Dap. As a Pump gone dry, if you pour no Water 
down you will get none out, fo 

Ran, Nay, I bar Similies too, to night, 

Dap. Why, is not the Thought new ? don't you ap- 
prehend it? | 

Ran. Yes, yes, but 

Dap. Well, well, will you comply with his Sottiſhneſs 
too, and hate brisk things in complaiſance to the igno- 
rant, dull Age? I believe ſhortly *twill be as hard to find 
a patient Friend to communicate one's Wit to, as a faith- 
ful Friend to communicate one's Secret to. Wit has as 
few true Judges as Painting, I ſee. 

Ran, All People pretend to be Judges of both. 

Dap. I, they pretend —— But ſet you aſide, and 
two more 

Ran. But why has Vincent neither Courage nor Wit? 

Dap. He has no Courage, becauſe he beat his Wench 
for giving me les douces yeux once; and no Wit, becauſe 
he does not comprehend my Thoughts; and he is a Son 
| of a Whore for his Ignorance: I take Ignorance worſe 
| from any Man than the Lye, becauſe *tis as much as to 
| ſay I am no Wit. [Vinc, * 
| | ou 


ur 


nd 
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You need not take any notice though to him what I 
lay. ; | 
| "Fins. Ranger, there is a Woman below in a Coach 
would ſpeak with you. 

Ran, With me? [Exit Ran. 

Dap. This Ranger, Mr. Vincent, is as falſe to his 
Friend as his Wench. 

Vinc. You have no Reaſon to ſay ſo, 
But becauſe he is abſent. | 

Dap. Tis diſobliging to tell a Man of his faults to his 
Face; if he had but your grave Parts and manly Wit, I 
ſhould adore him; but, a pox, he is a mere Buffoon, a 
Jack-pudding, let me periſh 

Vinc, You are an ungrateful fellow, I have heard him 
maintain you had Wit, which was more than e'er you 
cou'd do for yourſelf; I thought you had own'd him your 
Mecenas. 8 

Dap. A pox! he cannot but eſteem me, tis for his 
Honour, but I cannot but be juſt for all that, without Fa- 
vour or Affection; yet, I confeſs I love him ſo well, 
that I wiſh he had but the hundredth Part of your Cou- 
rage, 

Vinc. He has had the Courage to ſave you from many 
a beating, to my Knowledge, | | 

Dap. Come, come, I wiſh the Man well, and next to 
vou, better than any Man; and I am ſorry to ſay it, he 
has not Courage to ſnuff a Candle with his Fingers; 
when he is drunk indeed, he dares get a Clap, or ſo— 
and ſwear at a Conſtable. 

Vince. Detracting Fop, when did you fee him deſert 
his Friend? | 

Dap. You have a rough kind of Raillery, Mr. Vincent, 
but ſince you will have it (tho I love the Man heartily, I 
fay) he deſerted me once in breaking of Windows, for 
tear of the Conſtables. [Ranger returns. 
But you need not take notice to him, of what J tell you; 
I hate to put a Man to the bluſh, 

Ran. I have had juſt now a Viſit from my Miſtreſs, 
who is as jealous of me as a Wife of her Husband when 


the lies in; my Coufin Lydia) you have heard me ſpeak 
of her. h Sz | 
| Q Vince. 
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; Vine. But ſhe is more troubleſome than a Wite that 
lies in, becauſe ſhe follows you to your Haunts; why 
do you allow her that Privilege before her time ? 


Ran, Faith, I may allow her any Privilege, and be 


: © 
too hard for her yet; how do you think I have cheated 


her to night? Women are poor credulous Creatures, ea- 
ſily deceiv'd, 


Vinc. We are poor credulous Creatures, when we 
think 'em ſo, | 

Ran, Intending a Ramble to St. James's- Park to 
night, upon ſome probable Hopes of ſome freſh Game 
J have in chace, I appointed her to ſtay at home, with 
a Promiſe to come to her within this Hour, that ſhe 
might not ſpoil the Scent, and prevent my Sport, 

inc. She'll be even with you when you are married, 
I wariant you in the mean time here's her Health, 
Dafpperwit. 

Ran. Now had he rather be at the Window writing 
her Anagram in the Glaſs, with his Diamond, or biting 
his Nails in a Corner for a fine Thought, to come and 
divert us with at the Table. 

Dap. No, a pox, I have no Wit to night, Jam as bar- 
ren and hide-bound as one of your damn'd ſcribbling 
Poets, who are Sots in Company for all their Wit, as a 
Miter is poor for all his Money; how do you like the 
Thouaht? 

2c, Drink, drink. 

Dap, Well, I can drink this, becauſe I ſhall be re- 
ptiev'd preſently, 

Vinc. Who will be fo civil to us? 

Dap. Sir Simon Addieplor, Jhave beſpoke him a Supper 
here, for he treats to night a new rich Miſtreſs, 

Ran, That Spark, who has his fruitleſs Deſigns upon 
the Bed-rid den rich Widow, down to the ſucking Heireſs 
in her piſſing Clout; he was once the Sport, but 
now the publick Grievance of all the Fortunes in 
Town; for he watches them like a younger Brother 
that is afraii to be mump'd of his Snip; and they can- 
not ſt-al a Marraige, nor ſtay their Stomachs, but he 
mult know it. | 

Dap. He has now pitc!*d his Nets for Gripe's Daugh- 
ter, the rich Scriyener, and ſeryes him as a Clerk to get 

| | TT Admiſſion 
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Admiſſion to her, which the watebful Fop her Father de- 
nies to all echers. 

Ran, 1 thought you had been nibbling at her once, 
under pretence "of Love to her Aunt. 

Dap. I confeſs, 1 have the ſame deſign yet, and Ad- 
aleplot is bu my Agent whilſt ne thinks me his; be b: ings 
me Letters conſtantly from ger, and 1 mine back, 

Finc, Still betraying your be rie nds 

Dab. 1 cannot in honou; but betr ay F im, (let me pe- 
riſn;) the poor young Wench is taken with my Perlon, 
and would ſcratch thro? four Walls to come to me. 

Vinc. is a Sign ſhe is kept up cloſe indeed, 

Dap. Betray: bim! I'll not be Traitor to Love for any 
Man. 

Sir Simon Aflleplot to them with the Waiter. 

Sir $172, Know 'em! you are a ſaucy Jack-ſtraw to 
queſtion me, faith and troth; I know every body, and 
every body knows me. 

All. Sir Simon, Sir Simon, Sir Simon. 

Ran. And you are a welcome Man to every body. 

Sir Sm. Now, Son of a Whore, do I know the Gene 
tlemen? a Dog! wou'd have had a Shilling of me betore 
he wou'd Jet me come to you, 

Ran. The Rogue has been bred at Court ſure : Get 
you out, Sirrah, 


Sir Sim, He has been bred at a French Houſe, where | 


they are more unreaſonable, 

Vinc. Here's to you, Sir Simon. 

Sir Sun. I cannot drink, for I have a Miſtreſs within, 
though I wou'd not have the People of the Houſe to 
know it, | 

Ran. You need nat be aſham'd of your Miſtreſſes, 
for they are commonly rich, 

Sir Sin. And becauſe the is rich, I would conceal her; 


for I never had a rich Miſtreſs yet, but one or other got 


her from me preſently. faith and troth. 
Ran, But this is an ill Place to conceal a Miſtreſs in, 
very Waiter is an Intelligencer to your Rivals, 
Sir Sim. I have a trick for that: I'll let no Waiters 
come into the Room; I'll lay the Cloth myſelf rather. 
Ran, But who is your Miſtrels ? 
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Sir Sim. Your Servant 
Ranger. | | 
Vinc. Come will you pledge me? 

Sir Sim. No; I'll ſpare your Wine, if you will ſpare 
me Dapperwit's Company: I came for that. 

Vinc. You do us a double Fayour, to take him, and 
leave the Wine, 

Sir Sim. Come, come, Dapperwir. 

Ran. Do not go, unleſs he will ſuffer us to ſee his 
Miſtreſs too. LA ſide. 

Sir Sim. Come, come, Man. 

Dap. Would you have me ſo uncivil as to leave my 
Company, they'll take it ill. | 

Sir Sim. I cannot find her talk without thee : pray, 
Gentlemen, perſuade Mr. Dapperwit to go with me. 

Ran, We will not hinder him of better Company. 

Dap. Yours is too good to be left rudely, 

Sir Sim. Nay, Gentlemen, I would deſire your Com- 
pany too, if you knew the Lady. 

Dap. They know her as well as I: you ſay I know 
her not. | | 

Sir Sim. You are not every body. [ Aſide, 

Ran. Perhaps we do know the Lady, Sir Simon. 

Sir Sim. You do not, you do not; none of you ever 
ſaw her in your Lives : but if you could be ſecret and 
civil | 

Ran, We have drunk yet but our Bottle a-piece. 

Sir Sim. But will you be civil, Mr. Vincent? 

Ran. He dares not look a Woman in the Face under 
three Bottles. | ; 

Sir Sim. Come along then. But can you be civil, 
Gentlemen? will you be civil, Gentlemen? Pray be civil 
if you can, and you ſhall ſee her, [Exit Sir Simon. Re- 

turns with my Lady Flippant and Mrs. Joyner. 

Dap. How! has he got his Jilt here? Aſide. 

Ran, The Widow Flippant —— A ſide. 

Fin. Is this the Woman that we never ſaw? [Aſide. 
Flip. Does he bring us into Company, and Dapper- 
wit one? Tho I had married the Fool, I thought to 
have reſerv'd the Wit, as well as other Ladies. [ 4ſ:de. 

Sir Sim. Nay, look as long as you will, Madam, 
you will find them ciyil Gentlemen, and good Com- 
pany, | Flip. 


your Servant Mr. 
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Flip, Jam not in doubt of their Civility, but yours. 

Joy n. You'll never leave ſnubbing your Servants, 
did you not promiſe to uſe him kindly? [ Behind. 

Flip. 'Tis true. | Aſide.) We wanted no good Com- 
pany, Sir Simon, as long as we had yours. | 

Sir Sim. But they wanted good Company, therefore 


I forc'd 'em to accept of yours. | 
Flip. They will not think the Company good they 


were forc'd into, certainly. | 

Sir Sim. A pox, I muſt be uſing the Words in faſhion, 
tho I neyer have any Luck with 'em: Mrs, Joyner, help 
me off, 

Joyn, I ſuppoſe, Madam, he means, the Gentlemen 
wanted not Inclination to your Company, but Conſi- 


_ dence to deſire ſo great an Honour; therefore he forc'd 


'em. 

Dap. What makes this Baud here? Sure, Miſtreſs, 
you Bauds ſhould be like the ſmall Cards; tho at firſt 
you make up a Pack, yet when the Play begins, you 
ſhould be put out as uſeleſs. 


Joyn. Well, well, gibing Companion, you wou'd 


have the Pimps kept in only? you wou'd ſo. 

Vin. What, they ate quarrelling ? 

Ran. Pimp and Baud agree now-a-days like Doctor 
and Apothecary, 

Sir Sim. Try, Madam, if they are not civil Gentle- 
men: talk with 'em, while I go lay the Cloth: no 
Waiter comes here, My Mother us'd to tell me, I 
ſhou'd avoid all Occaſions of talking before my 
Miſtreſs, becauſe Silence is a ſign of Love as well as 
Prudence. | Aide. 

Flip. Methinks you look a little yellow on't. 

[Sir Simon laying the Cloth. 
Mr. Dapperwit, 1 hope you do not cenſure me, becauſe 
you find me paſling away a Night with this Fool; he 
is not a Man to be jealous of, ſure, 
Dap. You are not a Lady to be jealous of, ſure, 

Flip. No certainly; but why do you look as if you 
were jealous then ? | 

Dap. If I had met you in Whetſton-Park with a 
drunken Foot-Soldicr, 1 ſhou'd not have been jealous of 


vou. 
Q 3 Flip: 
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Flip. Fie, fie, now you are cbs certainly, for 
People always when they grow jeaſous, grow Tude 
3 can pardon it, ſince it proceeds from Love, cer- 
tainly 

= I am out of all Hopes to be rid of this eternal 
old Acquaintance : when J jeer her, ſhe thinks herſelf 
Prais'd; now I call her Whore in plain Engliſh, ſhe 
thinks I am jealous, Aſide. 

Flip. Sweet Mr. Dafperwit, be not ſo cepſorious: I 
ſpeak for your take, not my oven; for Jealouſy is a 
Torment, but my Honour cannot ſuffer. certainly. 

Dap. No, certainly: but the greateſt Torment 1 have 
is your Love, 

Flip. Alas! ſweet Mr. Dapper, indeed Love is a_ 
Torment; but *tis a ſweet Torment: but Jealouſy is 
a bitter Torment. I do not go about to cure you of 
the Torment of my Love. 

Dap. Tis a ſian ſo. 

Flip. Come, come, look up, Man, is that a Rival 
to conteſt with yu? 

Dap. 1 will conteſt wich no Rival, not with my old 
Rival your Coachman ; but they have heart: ly my Re- 
ſignation And to do you a Favour, but myſelf a 
greater, I will help tie the Knot ou. are mating for 

now, betwixt your Cully here and y. 

Flip. Go, go, I take that kind of 8 worſt of 
all, to ſuſpect I wou'd be debauch'd to beaſtly Mairi- 
mony. But who are thoſe Gentlemen, pray ? — Are 
they Men of Fortunes, Mrs, Joyner ? 

/n. I believe ſo. 

Flip. Do you believe ſo indeed? Gentlemen 

[Advancing toward Ranger and Vincent. 

Ran. If the Civility we owe to Ladies had not con- 
troul'd our Envy to Mr. Dapperwit, we had interrupted, 
ere this, your private Converlſation. 

Flip. Your Interruption, Sir, had been moſt civil and 
obliging; for our Diſcourſe was of Marriage. 

Ran. That is a Subject, Madam, as grateful as 
common. 

Flip. O fie, fie; are you of that Opinion too? I 
cannot ſuffer any to talk of it in my Company. 

Ran, Are you married then, Madam? 


Flip, 


8 


F 
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Flip. No, certainly, | 

Run. I am ſure ſo much Beauty cannot deſpair of it, 

Flip. Deſpair of it 

Ran. Only thoſe that are married, or cannot be mar- 
ried, hate to hear of Marriage. 

Flip Yet you mult know, Sir, my Averſion to Mar- 
riage is ſuch, that you, nor no Man breathing, ſhall 
ever perſuade me tO it, 

Ran. Curs'd be the Man ſhow'd do fo rude a thing as 
to perſuade you to any thing againſt your inclinauon : 
I would not do it for the World, Macam, 

Flip. Come, come, tho you ſeem to be a civil Gen- 
tleman, think you no better than. your Neighbours : 
1 do not know a Man of you all, that will not thruſt a 
Woman up into a Corner, and then talk an Hour to her 


impertinentſy of Marriage, 


Ran, You would Ga me another Was in a Corner, I 


aſſure you, Madam; for you ſhould not bave a Word 


of Marriaze from me, whatſoever you might find in my 
Act ons of it : | hate talking as much as you. 

Flip. I hate it extremely. 

Ran. I am your Man then, Madam; for I find juſt 
the fame Fault with your Sex as you do with ours: L 
ne'er cou'd have to do with Woman in my Life, bu: 
{till ſhe wou'd be impertinently talking of Marriage to 
me, 

Flip. Obſerve that, Mrs. Joy7er, 

Dap. Pray, Mr, Ranzer, let's go ; I had rather drink 
with Mr Vincent, than ſtay here with you. Belides, tis 
Park-time. i 

Ran. I come. {To Dapperwil.]. Since you are 2 
Lady that hate Marriage, I'll do you the Service to 


withdraw the Company; 3 for thoſe that hate Marriage, 


hate Loſs of Time. 


Flip. Will you go then, Sir ? but before you go, 


Sir, pray tell me, is your Averſion to Marriage rea! < 
Nan. As real as yours. 
Flip. If it were no more real than mine 
Ran, Your Servant, Madam. 
Flip. But do you hate Marriage certainly? 
 [Plucks him back, 


Q 4 Flip 
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Flip. Come, I cannot believe it: you diſſemble it, 
only becauſe I pretend it. : 

Ran. Do you but pretend it then, Madam ? 

Flip. I ſhall diſcover myſelf [Aſide. 
I mean, becauſe I hold againſt it, you do the ſame 
in Complaiſance ; for I have heard ſay, cunning Men 
think to bring the coy and untractable Women to Tame- 
neſs, as they do ſome mad People, by humouring their 
Frenzies. = 
Ran, I am none of thoſe cunning Men; yet have 
too much Wit to entertain the Preſumption of deſign- 
ing upon you. 

Flip. Twere no ſuch Preſumption neither. 

Dap. Come away: 'Sdeath, don't you ſee your 
Danger ? 

Ran. Thoſe Aims are for Sir Simon: good night, 
Madam. | 

Flip. Will you needs go then? The Gentlemen are 
a-going, Sir Simon; will you let 'em? | 

Sir Simm. Nay, Madam, if you cannot keep 'em, how 
ſhould 1 ? 


Flip. Stay, Sir; becauſe you hate Marriage, Ul ling 


you a new Song againſt it. 
She SIN GGS. 


| A Spouſe I do hate, | 
For either ſhe's falſe, or ſhe's jealous ; 
But give us a Mate, | 
Who nothing Will ask us or tell us, 


She ſtands on no Terms, 
Nor chaſfers by way of Indenture, 
Her Love for your Farms, 
But takes her kind Man at a venture. 


If all prove not right, 

IWithout an Act, Proceſs, or Warning, 
From Wife for a Night 

You may be divorc'd in the Morning. 


hen 
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When Parents are Slaves, 
Their Brats cannot be any other ; 

Great Wits, and great Braves, 
Have always a Punk to their Mother. 


Flip. Tho it be the Faſhion for Women of Quality 
to ſing any Song whatever, becauſe the Words are not 
diſtinguiſh'd, yet I ſhould have bluſmd to have done it 
now, but for you, Sir, 

Ran. The Song is edifying, the Voice admirable, 
and once more I am your Servant, Madam, 

Flip. What, will you go too, Mr. Dapperwit ? 

Sir m. Pray, Mr. Dapperwit, do not you go too. 

Dap. IJ am engag'd. 

Sir Sim. Well, if we cannot have their Company, 
we will not have their Room; ours is a private Back- 
room: they have paid their Reckoning, let's go thither 
again, 

"Flip. But pray, ſweet Mr, Dapperwit, do not go 
keep him, Sir Simon. > 

Sir $/m. I cannot keep him. [Exeunt Vin, Ran, Dap. 


Jt is impoſſible, the World is fo, 
One cannot keep one's Friend, and Miſireſs too. 
[Ex, Omnes. 


ACT um SCENE LD 
St. James's-Park, at N:ebt. 


Enter Ranger, Vincent, Dapperwit, 


Ranger. 
I Ang me, if I am not pleas'd extremely with this 
new · faſnion'd Caiter-wauling, this Midnight Courſ- 

ing in the Park. 
Q © Vn. 
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Vin. A Man may come after Supper with bis three 
Bottles in his Head, reel himſelf ſober, without Reproof 
from his Mother, Aunt, or grave Relation. 

Ran. May bring his baſhiul Wench, and not have her 
put out of countenance by the impudent honeſt Women 
of the Town, 

Dap. And a Man of Wit may have the better of the 
dumb Shew of zell-trimm'd Veſt or fair Peruke: no 
Man's now is whiteſt. | 

Ran, And now no Woman's modeſt or proud ; for 
her Bluſhes are hid, and the Rubies on her Lips are 
dyed, and all ſleepy and glimmering Eyes have loſt their 
Attraction. 

Vin. And now a Man may carry a Bottle under his 
Arm inſtead of his Hat; and no obſerving ſpruce Fop 
will miſs the Crevat that lies on one's Shoulder, or 
count the Pimples on one's Face, 

Dap, And now the brisk Repartee ruins the com- 
plaiſant Cringe, or wiſe Grimace ; ſomething *twas, we 
Men of Virtue always loy'd the Night, 

Ran. O bleſſed Seaſon ! 

Yin. For Good-fellows. 

Ran. For Lovers. 

Dap. And for the Muſes. 

Ran, When I was a Boy I lov'd the Night ſo well, I 
had a ſtrong Vocation to be a Bellman's Apprentice. 

Vin. 1 a Drawer. 

Dap. And I to attend the Waits of Meſiminſter, let 
me periſh, | 

Ran, But why do we not do the Duty of this and 
ſuch other Places, walk, cenſure, and ſpeak ill of all 
we meet ? 

Dab. *Tis no fault of mine, let me periſh, 

Vin, Fie, fie, ſatyrical Gentlemen, this is not your 
time; you cannot diſtinguiſh a Friend from a Fop. 

Dap No matter, no matter, they will deſerve 
amongſt 'em the worſt we can ſay, | 

People walking ſlowly over the Stage. 

Ran. Who comes here, Dapperwit £ 

Dap. By the Toſs of his Head, training of his Feet, 
and his Elbows playing at Bo-peep behind his Back, it 
ſhould be my Lord Eaſy. . 

I | Ran. 


vF 
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Ran. And who the Woman? 

Dap. My Lord MWhat-d'ye- call's Daughter, that had a 
Child by 

Vin. Dapperwit : hold your Tongue. 
wag ilow ! are you concern'd? 

In. Her Brother's an honeſt Fellow, and will drink 
bis Glaſs, 

Ran, Prithee, Vincent, Dapperw't did not hinder 
drinking to night, tho be ſpake againſt it; why then 
ſhould you interrupt his Sport? Now Lt him talk of 
any body, 

Vin. So he will till you cut his Throat. 

Ran. Why ſhou'd you on all Occaſions thwart him, 
contemn him, and maliciouſly look grave at his Jeſts 
only? 

Vin. Why does he always rail 3 my Friends 
then, and my beſt Friend, a Beer-glaſs? 

Ran, Dapper wit, be your 0m Advocate; my Game, 
I think, is before me there ? Lx. Rangers 

Dap, This Ranger, I think, has all the ill Qualities 
of all your Town Fops, leaving his Company ior a 
ſpruce Lord, or a Wench, 

Vin, Nay, if you mult rail at your own belt Friends, 
J may forgive you railing at mine. 

[Lydia and my Lady Flippant walking over the Stage. 
Lyd, Falſe Ranger, ſhall J find thee here ? [4ſtdes. 
Vinc, Thoſe are Women, are they not ® [To Dap. 
Dap. The leaſt ſeems to be my Lag fare, LAſide. 
inc. Faith, I think 1 dare ſpeak to a Woman in the 

dark: let's try. 

Pap. They are Perfons of Quality of my Acquaint- 
ance ; hold. 

Vinc. Nay, if they are Perſons of Quality of your 
Ac quaintance, I may be the bulder with 'em. 

[ihe Ladies go off : they follew them, 
Lydia and Flippant re-enter, 

I. d. T come hitter to make a Ditcoyery to-night, 

Flip, Of my Love to you, certainly ; for no body! but 
you cou'd have debauch'd me to the Park, certainly; I 
wou'd not return another Night, it it were ta redeem 
my dear Husband from bis Grave. 

Lyd. I believe you : but to get another, Widow, 

Flips 
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Flip. Another Husband, another Husband, foh! 

Lyd, There does not paſs a Night here, but many a 
Match is made. 

Flip. That a Woman of Honour ſhou'd have the 
Word Match in her Mouth ! but I hope, Madam, the 


Fellows do not make honourable Love here, do they ? 


I abominate honourable Love, upon my Honour, 
Tyd. If they ſhould make honourable Love here, I 
know you would prevent 'em. | 
Vincent and Dapperwit re-enter, and walk flcauly 
towards them. 
But here comes two Men will inform you what to do. 
Flip. Do they come ? are they Men, certainly? 
Lyd. Prepare for an Aſſault, they'll put you to“. 
Flip. Will they put us to't, certainly? I was never put 
to't yet; if they ſhou'd put us to't, I ſhould drop down, 
down, certainly. | | 
. Lyd. I believe, truly, you wou'd not have Power 
to run away. | 
Flip. Therefore I will not ſtay the Puſh : they come, 
they come, ob the Fellows come ! 
: Flippant runs away, Lydia foliows, and 
Vincent, and Dapperwit after them. 
Flippant re- enters at other Door alone. 


So, I am got off clear: 1 did not run from the Men, 


but my Companion; for all their Brags, Men have 
hardly Courage to ſet upon us, when our Number is 


equal; now they ſhall ſee 1 defy 'em ; for we Women 


have always moſt Courage when we are alone ; but 
a pox the lazy Rogues come not, or they are 
drunk and cannot run, Oh Drink, abominable Drink 
inſtead of inflaming Love, it quenches it ; and for one 
Lover it encourages, it makes a thouſand impotent. 
Curſe on all Wine, even Rheniſh Wine and Sugar — 
Enter Addleplot muffled in a Close. 
But Fortune will not ſee me want ; here comes a ſingle 
Bully, I wiſh he may ſtand; 


For now a-nights the joſtling Nymph is bolder, 
Than modern Satyr with his Cloke oer Shoulder. 


Well met, Sir. [She puts on her Mask. 
: | Sit 
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gar Sim. How ſhall 1 know that, forſooth ? who are 
you ? do you know me ? 

Flip. Who are you? don't you know me? 

Sir Sn. Not I, faith and troth. 

Flip. I am glad on't, for no Man e' er lik'd a Woman 


the better for having known her before. 
Sir Sim. I, but then one can't be fo free with a new 


Acquaintance, as with an old one ; ſhe may deny one 
the Civility. 


Flip. Not till you ask her. 

Sir Sim. But I am afraid to be deny'd. 

Flip. Let me tell you, Sir, you cannot diſoblige us 
Women more, than in diſtruſting us. 

Sir dim. Piſh, what ſhou'd one ask for, when you 
know one's Meaning ? But ſhall I deal freely with 

ou ? 

Flip. 1 love of my life Men ſhould deal freely with 
me: there are ſo few Men will deal freely with one— 

Sir Sim. Are you not a Fireſhip, a Punk, Madam ? 

Flip. Well, Sir, IL love Raillery. 

Sir Sim. Faith and Troth, I do not rally, I deal 
freely, | 

Flip. This is the Time and Place for Freedom, 
Sir, | 

Sir Sim. Are you handſome ? 

Flip. Foan's as good as my Lady in the bak cer- 
tainly 3 but Men that deal freely, never ask Queſtions, 
certainly. 

Sir Sim. How then! I thought to deal freely, and 
put a Woman to the Queſtion, had been all one. 


Flip. But let me tell you, thoſe that deal freely in- 
deed, take a Woman by — 


Sie Sim. What, what, what, what: 

Flip. By the Hand, and lead her aſide. 

Sir Sim. Now I underſtand you, come along then, 

Enter Torches and Muſick at a Diſtance, 

Flip. W hat unmannerly Raſcals are thoſe that br ring 
Light into the Park? 'will not be taken well from 'em 
by the Women, certainly: ſtill diſappointed " Aſide. 

Sir Stm. Oh, the Fiddles, the Fiddles, I ſent for them 
hither to oblige the Women, not to offend * em ; for I 
intend to ſerenade the whole Park to-night : but my 


2 Frolick 
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Frolick is not without an Intrigue, faith and troth; for I 
know the Fiddles will call the whole Herd of Vizard- 
Masks together; and then ſhall I diſcover, if a ſtray'd 
Miſtreſs of mine be not amongſt *em, whom 1 treated 
to-night at the French Houſe but as Won as the Jilt 
had eat up my Meat, and drank her two Bottles, ſhe run 
way from me, and left me alone, 

Flip. How! is it he! Aldleplot! that I could not 
know him by his faith and troth ! Aſide. 

Sir Sim. Now I wou'd underſtand her Tricks, becauſe 
I intend to marry her, and ſhou'd be glad to know what 
J mult truſt to, | 

Flip. So thou ſhalt, but not yet. — [Afaae. 

Sir Sim. Tho I can give a great Gueſs already; for if 
I have any intrigue or Senſe in me, ſhe is as errant a 
Jilt, as ever pull'd Pillow from under Husband's Head, 
faith and troth: moreover, ſhe is bow-legg'd, hopper- 
hipp'd, and betwixt Pomatum and Spaniſh Red, has a 
Complexion like a Holland Cheeſe, and no more Teeth 
left, than ſuch as give a Hautgouſt to her Breath; but 
ſhe's rich, faith and troth. 

Flip. Oh Raſcal ! he has heard ſome body elſe ſay all 
this of me; but I muſt not diſcover myſelf, left I 
ſhould be diſappointed of my Revenge, for 1 will 
marry him. { 4ſide. 

[The Torches and Muſick approaching, Exit Flip. 

Sir Sn. What gone! come then, ſtrike up, my 

Lads. 
Enter Men and Women in Vizards, and dance, 

Addleplot for the moſt part ſtanding ſtill in a Cloke and 

Vizard, but ſometimes going wont, peeping and ex- 
amining the Womens Clothes; the Dance ended. 

 [Exeunt Dancers, Torches, Muſick, and Addleplot. 

Enter Flippant, Lydia; after hom Vincent, Dapperwit, 

Flip. Nay, if you ſtay any longer I muſt leave you 
gain. | Lo mw 

Pinc, We have overtaken them at laſt again. 

[ Flip. g ging of 
Theſe are they: they ſeparate too; 
And that's but a Challenge to us. 
Dat. Let me periſh, Ladies 
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Lyd. Nay, good Madam, let's unite now here's the 
common Enemy upon us. 

Vinc. Damn me, Ladics ——— 

Dap. Hold, a pox, you are too rough, Let me 
periſh, Ladies, 

Lyd. Not for want of Breath, Gentlemen, we'll ſtay 
rather, ' 

Dap. For want of your Favour rather, ſweet Ladies, 

Flip. That's Dapperzwit, falſe Villain: but he muſt 
not know I am here; if he ſhould, I fhould loſe his 
thrice agreeable Company, and he would run from me 
as faſt as from the Bailiffs. What, you will not talk 
with 'em, I hope? : | 

Lyd, Yes, but I will, | 

Flip. Then you are a Park-woman, certainly, and you 
will take it kindly if I leave you. 

Lyd. No, you mult not leave me. [ Apart, 

Flip, Then you muſt leave them, 

Lyd, I'll ſee if they are worſe Company than you 
firſt. a 

Flip. Monſtrous Impudence ! will you not come? 

[Pulls Lydia, 

Vinc. Nay, Madam, I never ſuffer any Violence to 
be us'd to a Woman, but what I do myſelf; ſhe muſt 
ſtay, and you muſt not go. 

Fiip. Unhand me, you rude Fellow. | 

Vinc, Nay, now I am ſure you will ſtay and be kind; 
for Coyneſs in a Woman is as little fign of true Mo- 
deſty, as Huffing in a Man is of true Courage, x 

Dap. Uſe her gently, and ſpeak ſoft things to her. 

Lyd, Now I do gueſs I know my Coxcomb. | 4/ide, 
Sir, I am extremely glad I am fallen into the Hands of 
a Gentleman, that can ſpeak ſoft things; and this is to 
fine a Night to hear ſoft things in; Morning 1 ſhould 
have ſaid. 

Dap. It will not be Morning, dear Madam, till you 
pull off your Mask. That I think was brisk — [Afrde. 

Lyd. Indeed, dear Sir, my Face would frighten back 
the Sun, 

Dap. With Glories more radiant than his own, 
1 keep up with her, I think, Aſide. 


Lye. 


* 
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Lyd. But why wou'd you put me to the Trouble of 
lighting the World, when 1 thought ro baye gone to 
ſleep * 

my. You only can do it, dear Madam, let me 

eriſh, 
, Lyd. But why wou'd you, of all Men, practiſe Trea- 
ſon againit your Friend Phxbus, and depoſe him for a 
mere Stranger ? | | 

Dap. I think ſhe knows me. [4ſede, 

Lzd, But he does not do you Juſtice, I believe, and 
you are fo poſitively cock-ſure of your Wit, you wou'd 
refer to a mere Stranger your Plea to the Bay-Tree, 

Daß. She jeers me let ine periſh, [A/zde. 

Finc. Dapperwit, a little of your Aid, for my Lady's 
invincibly dumb. " 

Dap. Wou'd mine had been ſo too, [A/ide, 

Vinc. I have us'd as many Arguments to make her 
ſpeak, as are requiſite to make other Women hold 
their Tongues. | 

Dap, Well, I am ready to change Sides; yet before 
I go, Madam, ſince the Moon conſents now I ſhou'd 
fee your Face, let me deſire you to pull off your Mask, 
which to a handſom Lady is a Favour, I'm ſure. 

Lyd. Truly, Sir, 1 muſt not be long in debt to you 
for the Obligation; pray, let me hear you recite ſome 
of your Verſes, which toa Wit is a Favour, I'm ſure, 

Dap. Madam, it belongs to your Sex to be oblig'd 
firſt ; pull off your Mask, and I'll pull out my Paper. 
Brisk again of my ſide. [ Aſide, 

Lyd. Twou'd be in vain, for you would want a 
Candle now. 

Dap. I dare not make uſe again of the Luſtre of her 
Face. [ Aſide.] I'll wait upon you home then, Madam. 

Lyd. Faith no, I believe it will not be much to our 
Adyantages, to bring my Face or your Poetry to light; 
for I hope you have yet a pretty good Opinion of my 
Face, and ſo have I of your Wit; but if vou are for 
proving your Wit, why do not you write a Play ? 

Dap. Becauſe 'tis now no more Reputation to write a 


Play, than it is Honour to be a Knight: your true Wit 


deſpiſes the Title of Poet, as much as your true Gentle- 
man the Title of Knight; for as a Man may be a 
| | Knight 
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Knight and no Gentleman, ſo a Man may be a Poet and 
no Wit ; let me periſh, | 

d. Pray, Sir, how are you dignify'd or diſtinguiſh'd 
among the Rates of Wits ? and how many Rates are 
there? 

Dap. There are as many Degrees of Wits, as of Law- 
yers: as there is firſt your Solicitor, then your Attorney, 
then your Pleading-counſel, then your Chamber-counſel, 
and then your Judge; ſo there is firſt your Court- wit, 
your Coffee-wit, your Poll-wit, or Politick-wit, your 
Chamber-wit, or Scribble-wit, and laſt of all, your 
Judge-wit, or Critick, 4 

Lyd. But are there as many Wits as Lawyers? Lord! 
what will become of us! What Employment can they 
have ? How are they known ? 

Dap. Firſt ; your Court-wit is a faſhionable, inſinua- 
ting, flattering, cringing, grimacing Fellow ; and has 
Wit enough to ſolicit a Suit of Love; and if he fail, he 
has Malice enough to ruin the Woman with a dull Lam- 
poon ; but he rails till at the Man that is abſent, for 
you muſt know, all Wits rail ; and his Wit properly lies 
in combing Perukes, matching Ribbonds,. and being ſe- 
yere, as they call it. upon other Peoples Clothes. 

Lyd, Now, what is the Coffee-wit ? 

Dap. He is a lying, cenſorious, goſſipping, quib- 
bling Wretch, and ſets People together by the Ears over 
that ſober Drink, Coffee: he is a Wit, as he is a 
Commentator upon the Gazette; and he rails at the 
Pirates of Algier, the Grand Seignior of Conſtantinople, 
and the Chriſtian Grand Seignior. 

Lyd. What kind of Wit is your Poll-wit ? 

Dap. He is a fidgeting, buſy, dogmatical, hot-headed 
Fop, that ſpeaks always in Sentences and Proverbs, (as 
the other in Similitudes ;) and he rails perpetually againſt 
the preſent Government; his Wit lies in Projects and 
Monopolies, and penning Speeches for young Parlia- 
ment- men. | 

Lyd. But what is your Chamber-wit, or Scribble- 
wit? 

Dap. He is a poring, melancholy, modeſt Sot, 
aſham'd of the World. He ſearches all the Records of 
Wit, to compile a Breviate of them for the oY of 

| ayers, 
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Players, P inters, Bookſellers, and ſometimes Cooks, and 
Tobacco-men: he employs his Railing againſt the Ig- 

norance of the Age, and all that have more Money 
than he, 


Lyd, Now your laſt. 

Dap. Your Judge-wit, or Critick, is all theſe toge- 
ther, and yet has the Wit to be none of them: he can 
think, ſpeak, write, as well as the reſt; but ſcorns, 
himſelf a Judge, to be judg'd by Poſterity: he rails at 
ail the other Claſſes of Wits, and his Wit lies in damn- 
ing all but himſelf, He is your true Wit, 

TLyd. Then I ſuſpect you are of his Form, 

Dap. 1 cannot deny it, Madam. 

Vin. Dapperwit, you have been al! this time on the 
wrong fide ; for you love to talk all, and here's a Lady 
wou'd not have hinder'd you. 

Dap. A pox, 1 have been ta!king too long indeed 
here; for Wir is loſt upon a filly weak Woman, as 
well as Courage. LAſide. 

Vin. I have us'd all common Means to move a Wo- 
man's Tongue and Mask: 1 call'd her ugly, old, and 
old Acquaintance, and yet ſhe would not diſaprove me. 
But here comes Ranger, let him try what he can do; for 
ſince my Miſtreſs is dogged, L' go ſleep alone. [ Exit. 

| Ranger enters. 

Lyd. Ranger! 'Tis he indeed. I am ſorry he is 
here; but glad I difcover'd him before I went : yet 
he muſt not diſcover me, left I ſhould be prevented 


hereafter in finding him out. Falſe Ranger. [Aſide. 
Nay, if they bring freſh Force upon us, Madam, tis 
time to quit this Field, [Ex. Lydia, Flippant. 


Ran. What, play with your Quarrey till it fly from 
you ? | | 
Dap. You fiighten it away. 

Ran, Ha! is not one of thoſe Ladies in Mourning * 
Dap. All Women are ſo by this Light. 


Raz, But you might eaſily diſcern it: don't you know 
her ? 


Dap. No 
Ran. Did you talk with her? | 
Dap. Yes; ſhe's one of our brisk ſilly Baggages. 


Ran. 


tl 
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Ran. Tis ſhe, "tis ſhe; I was afraid I ſaw her be- 
fore, Let us follow 'em ; prithee make haſte. {Zxermr. 
Tis Lydia. SR, | [ Aſide. 

Lydia, my Lady Flippant, return at the other Door: 

Ranger, Dapperwir, following them at a diſtance. 

Lyd. They follow us yet, I fear. | 

Flip. You do not fear it, certainly ; otherwiſe, you 
wou'd not have encourag'd them. 

Lyd. For Heaven's ſake, Madam, wave your Quarrel 
a little; and let us paſs by your Coach, and ſo on Foot, 
to your Acquaintance in the old Pall- Mall; for I would not 
be diſcover'd by the Man that came up laſt to us. [Exeuut. 


The SCENE changes to Chriſtina”; Lodgings. 


Enter Chriſtina, Iſabel. 

I/a. For Heaven's ſaxe undreſs yourſelf, Madam: 
they'll not return to-night: all People have left the Park 
an Hour azo, | n 

Chri. What isꝰ't a-clock ? 

JJ. 'Tis paſt one. 

Chri. It cannot be, | 

Iſa. I thought that Time had only ſtolen from happy 
Lovers: the Diſconſolate have nothing to do but to tell 
the Clock, 

Chri, I can only keep account with my Misfortunes. 

Iſa, I am glad they are not inuumerable. 

Chri, And truly my undergoing ſo often your Imper- 
tinency is not the leaſt of them. 

Ia. Il am then more glad, Madam, for then they 
cannot be great; and it is in my power, it ſeems, to 
make you in part happy, if I could but bold ibis vil- 
lanous Tongue of mine, But then let the People of the 
Town hold their Tongues, if they will; for 1 cannot 
but tel] you what they ſay. 

Chri. What do they ſay? 

Iſa. Faith, Madam, I am afraid to tell you, now I 
think on't. | . 

Chri. Is it ſo ill! 

Iſa. Oh! ſuch baſe unworthy things! 

Chri. Do they ſay I was really Clerimont's Wench, as 
he boaſted; and that the Ground of the Quarrel be- 

twixt 
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twixt Valentine and him was not Valentine's Vindication 
of my Honour, but Clerimont's Jealouſy of him. 

Ja. Worſe, worſe, a thouſand times! ſuch villa- 
nous things, to the utter Ruin of your Reputation ! 
Cheri. What are they? 

1/a. Faith, Madam, you'll be angry: Tis the old 
Trick. of Lovers to hate their Informers after they 
have made 'em ſuch. 

Chri. I will not be angry. 

La. They ſay then, ſince Mr. Valentine's flying into 
France, you are grown mad, have put yourſelf into 
Mourning, live in a dark Room where you'll ſee no 
body, nor take any reſt Day or Night, but raye and 
talk to yourſelf perpetually. 

Chri. Now, what elſe ? 

Iſa. But the ſureſt Sign of your Madneſs, is, they ſay, 


becauſe you are deſperately reſolv'd, in caſe my Lord 


Clerimont ſhould die of his Wounds, to tranſport your- 
ſelf and Fortune into France to Mr. Valentine, a Man 
that has not a Groat to return you in exchange. 

Chri, All this hitherto is true: Now to the reſt. 

Ja. Indeed, Madam, I have no more to tell you: 
I was ſorry, I'm ſure, to hear fo much of any Lady 
of mine, _ 

Chri. Inſupportable Inſolence ! 

1/a. This is ſome Revenge for my want of Sleep to 
night, So, I hope my old Second is come: *Tis ſea- 
ſonable Relief. | ' [Afides 

[Knocking at the Door. Ex. Iſabella. 

Chri. Unhappy Valentine, cou'dſt thou but fee how 
ſoon thy Abſence and Misfortunes have disbanded all thy 
Friends, and turn'd thy Slaves all Renegadoes, thou fure 
wou'dſt prize my only faithful Heart. 

Enter my Lady Flippant, Lydia, Iſabel, zo her. 

Flip. Hail, faithful Shepherdeſs : But truly, I had not 
ke pt my Word with you, in coming back to night, if it 
had not been for this Lady, who has her Intrigues too 
with the Fellows, as well as you, | 

Lyd. Madam, under my Lady Flippant's Protection, I 
am confident to beg yours, being juſt now purſu'd out of 
the Park by a Relation of mine, by whom it imports me 

| | extremely 
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extremely not to be diſcoyer'd. But J fear he is now at 
the Door. [Knocking at the Door. 
Let me deſire you to deny me to him courageouſly. 

[To Iſabel going out. 


For he will hardly believe he can be miſtaken in me. 


Chri, In ſuch an Occaſion, where Impudence is requi- 
ſite, ſhe will ſerve you as faithfully as you can wiſh, 
Madam, | 

Flip. Come, come, Madam, do not upbraid her with 


her Aſſurance, a Qualification that only fits her for a 
Lady's Service. A fine Woman of the Town can be no 


more without a Woman that can make an Excuſe with 
Aſſurance, than ſhe can be without a Glaſs, certainly. 
Chri. She needs no Advocate. 
Flip. How can any one alone manage an amorous In- 


trigue? Tho the Birds are tame, ſome Body muſt help 
draw the Net: If 'twere not for a Woman that could 
make an Excuſe with Aſſurance, how ſhou'd we wheedle, 


jilt, trace, diſcover, countermine, undermine, and blow 


up the ſtinking Fellows? which is all the Pleaſure I re- 


ceive or deſign by them; for I never admitted a Man to 
my Converſation, but for his Puniſhment, certainly. 
Chri. No body will doubt that, certainly. 
Iſabel returns, 
I/a. Madam, the Gentleman will notbe miſtaken : He 


ſays you are here; he ſaw you come in; he is your Re- 


lation; his Name's Ranger; and is come to wait upon 
you home: I had much ado to keep him from coming 
up. | 
ood Madam, for Heaven's ſake help me: Tis yet in 
your power, if but while I retire into your Dining-Room, 
you will pleaſe to perſonate me, and own yourſelf for 
her he purſu'd out of the Park, You are in Mourning 
too, and your Stature ſo much mine, it will not contra- 
dict you. [To Chriſtina, 
Chri. I am ſorry, Madam, I muſt diſpute any Com- 
mand of yours: I have made a Reſolution to ſee the Face 
of no Man till an unfortunate Friend of mine, now out 
of the Kingdom, return. | 
Lyd. By that Friend, and by the Hopes you have to 
ſee him, let me conjure you to keep me from the 1 
0 
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of mine now: Dear Madam, let your Charity prevai] 7 

over your Superſtition. 
Iſa. He comes, he comes, Madam, f 
Ranger enters. Lydia witharaws, and ſtands unſeen at 
f 


the Door. 
Ran, Ha! this is no ne 


Cori, What unworthy Defamer has encourag'd you to ſo0 
offer this Inſoience 3 Vi 

Ran, She is liker Lydia in her Stile than her Face, 1 
ſee I am miſtaken ; But to tell her I follow'd her for | 
another were an Affront, rather than an Excuſe, She's pa 
= a glorious Creature. 85 ſide. io 
wo Cori, Tell me, Sir, whence had you Reaſon for thus Ea 
Ks your rude Purfuir of me into my Lodgin; 3s, my Cham: Bo 
1 ber ? why ſhould you follow me. bl, 
Ray, Faith, Madam, becauſe you run away from me. _ 
Cort, That was no liga of an Acquaintance, do 
Nan. You'll pardon me Madam. 21 


Chri. Then 1: ſeems Jou miſtook me for another, and M 
the Night is your Excuſe, which blots out all Din ons: 
But now you are fatis fed in your Miſtake, I hope you 


\ 
will feek out your Woman in another P ace. 10 
Ran. Madam, I ailow not the Excuſe you make for P 
me: If I bave offended, I will rather be condemn'd for | 
my Love, than pardon'd for my Inſenſibility. © 9 
w_ How's that ? Behind. n 
Chri. What do you fay ? 2 
by Ran. Tho the Night had been darker, my Heart wor” d 
. not have ſuffer'd me to follow any one but you: He has 
ö been too long acquainted with you, to miſtake you, n 
i Lyd. What means this Tenderneſs * He miſtook me ef 
7 for her, ſuce, O Hhind. tc 
; Chri, What ſays the Gentleman? Did you know me 
bo then, Sir? 1 
14 Ran. Not I, the Devil take me: But I mult on now, | 
; | aſide. | | 
10 Cou'd you imagine, Madam, by the innumerable Croud 1 1 
N of your Admirers, you had left any Man free in the 1 1 
4 Town, or ignorant of the Power of your Beauty: 4 1 
| Chri. 1 never ſaw your Face before, that I remem- 
""Y ber, ] 
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Ran. Ah, Madam! you wou'd never regard your 
kumbleſt Slave ; 1 was till now a modeſt Lover. 

Lyd. Falſeſt of dan! [ Behind, 

Chri. My Woman ſaid you came to ſeek a Relation 
here, not a Miſtreſs, 

Ran, I mult confeſs, Madam, I thought you wou'd 
ſooner diſprove my diſſembled Error, chin admit my 
Viſit, and was reſolv'd to ſee you, 

Lyd. *Tis clear. [ Behind, 

Ras, Indeed, when I follow'd you firſt out of the 
Park, I was afraid you might have been a certain Rela- 
tion of mine; for your Statues and H abits are the ſame ; 
By: when you enter'd here I was with Joy convinc'd. 
Beſides, I would not for the World have given her trou- 
bleſome Love ſo much Encouragement, to have difturb'd 
my future Addrefſes to you: for the fooliſh Woman 
does perpetually torment me to make our Relation near- 
er; but neyer more in vain than fince I have ſeen you, 
3 

Lyd. How Mal I ſuffer this? *Tis clear he diſap- 
pointed me to night for her; and made me ſtay at home, 
that I might not diſappoint him of her Company in the 
Park, Behind. 

Chri. I am amaz'd! But let me tell you, Sir if the 
Lady were here, I wou'd ſausfy her the ſight of me ſhou'd 


never frutate her ambitious De ſi ans upon her cruel 
Kinſman. 


Lyd. I wiſh vou cou'd ſatisfy me. Behind. 
Ran. If the were here, the wou'd fie du ine were 
not capable of the Honour to be taken for , rao in 


the Dark: Faith, my Couſin is but a tolerab Yoman 
to a Man that kad not feen you. 

Chri. Sure, to my Plague, this is the firſt time you 
ever ſaw me? 

Ran, Sure, to the Plague of my poor Heart, *tis not 
the hundredth time J have ſeen you: For ſince the time 
I ſaw you firſt, you have not been at te Park, Play- 
Houſe, Exchanze, or other publick Place, but ſa vou. 
For it was my bakoch to watch and 1 

Chri. Pray, when did you ſee me laſt at the Park, 
Play-Houfe, or Exchange ? 


O 
Ran, Some two, three Days, or a Week ago. 
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Chri, I have not been this Aonth out of this Cham. 
ber. 

Lyd. That is to delude me. . [Behind, 
 Chri, I knew you were miſtaken, 

Ran. You'll pardon a Lover's Memory, Madam. 

A pox, I have hang'd myſelf in my own Line. One 
wou'd think, my perp<cual ill Luck in lying ſhould, break 
me of the Quality ; but, like a loſing Gameſter, I am 
fill for puſhing on, till none will truſt me, [Aſide. 

Chri. Come, Sir, you run out of one Error into a 
greater: You would excuſe the Rudeneſs of your Miſtake 
and Intruſion at this Hour into my Lodgings with your 
Gallantry to me, more unſeaſonable and offenſive. 

Ran. Nay, I am in love, I ſee; for I bluſh, and 
have not a Word to ſay for myſelf. 

Chri, But, Sir, if you will needs play the Gallant, 
pray leave my Houſe before Morning, leſt you ſhou'd be 
{een go hence, to the Scandal of my Honour, Rather 
than that ſhou'd be, III call up the Houſe and Neigh- 
bours to bear witneſs I bid you be gone, 

Ran, Since you take a Night-Viſit ſo ill, Madam, I 
will never wait upon you again but by Day. I go, thar 


I may hope to return; and, for once, I wiſh you a good | 


Night without me. | 
Chri, Good night, for as long as I live, 
[Ex. Ranger. 
Lyd. And good night to my Love, I'm ſure. 
| [ Behind. 
Chri. Tho I have done you an in conſiderable Service. 
I aſſure you, f 
Madam, you are not a little oblig'd to me. 
Pardon me, dear Valentine. Aſide. 
Lyd. 1 know not yet, whether I am more oblig'd than 
injur'd: When I do, I afſure you, Madam, I ſhall no: 
be inſenſible of either. 
Chri. I fear, Madam, you are as liable to Miſtakes as 
your Kinſman. - a 
Lyd. ] fear I am more ſubje& to em; it may be for 
want of Sleep : Therefore I'll go home. 
Chri. My Lady Flippant, good night. = 
Flip. Good night, or rather good morrow, faithſul 
Shepherdeſs, 


Cheri. 
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Chri. I'll wait of you down. 
Lyd. Your Coach ſtays yet, I hope. 
Flip. Certainly. 


The SCENE the Street. ; \ 


Enter Ranger and Dapperwit. 

Dap, I was a faithful Centinel: No body came out; 
let me periſh, | 

Ran. No, no; I hunted upon a wrong Scent, I 
thought I had follow'd a Woman, but found her an 
Angel. i 

Dap. What is her Name ? | | 

Ran. That you muſt tell me. What very fine Wo- 
man is there lives hereabouts ? 

Dap. Faith, I know not any: She is, I warrant you, 
ſome fine Woman of a Term's ſtanding, or ſo, in the 
Town ; ſuch as ſeldom appear in publick but in their 
Balconies, where they ſtand ſo conſtantly, one wou'd 
think they had hir'd no other part of the Houſe, 

Ran. And look like the Pictures which Painters expoſe 
to draw in Cuſtomers. But I muſt know who ſhe is. 
Vincent's Lodging is hard by: I'll go and enquire of him, 
and lie with him to night: But if he will not let me, 
I'll lie with you; for my Lodging is too far off 

Dap. Then I will go before, and expect you at mine. 

[Ex, 
The SCENE Vincent's Lodgings. 


Enter Vincent, and Valentine in a riding Habit, as newly 
from a Journey, | 
Vin. Your Miſtreſs, dear Valentine, will not be more 
glad to fee you. But my Wonder is no leſs than my 
Joy, that you wou'd return, ere you were inform'd Cleri- 
mont were out of Danger. His Surgeons themſelves 
have not been aſſur'd of his Recovery till within theſe 
two Days. | 
Val. I fear'd my Miſtreſs, not my Life, My Life 
cou'd truſt again with my old Enemy, Fortune ; but no 
longer my Miſtreſs in the hands of my greater Enemies, 


her Relations, 


R 3 Vin. 
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Vin. Your Fear was in the wrong Place then: For tho 
my Lord Clerimont live, he and his Relations may put 
you in more danger of your Life, than your Miſtreſs's 
Relations can of loſing her. | 

Val. Wou'd any cou'd ſecure her; I wou'd my ſelf 
ſecure my Life, for I ſhou'd value it then, 

Vin. Come, come, her Relations can do you no 
hurt: I dare ſwear, if her Mother ſhou'd but ſay your 
Hat did not cock handſomely, ſhe wou'd never ask her 
Bleſſing again. 

Val. Prithee, leave thy Fooling, and tell me, if 
ſince my Departure ſhe has given Evidences of her Love, 
to clear thoſe Doubts I went away with : For as Abſence 
is the Bane of common and baſtard Love, 'tis the Vindi- 
cation of that which is true and generous. 

Vin. Nay, if you cou'd ever doubt her Love, you de- 
ſerve. to doubt on; for there is no Puniſhment oreat 
enough for Jealouſy but Jealouſy. 

Val. You may remember, I told you before my Flight 
I had quarrell'd with the Defamer of my Miſtreſs ; but 1 
thought I had kill'd my Rival. 


Vin. But pray give me now the Anſwer which the Sud- 


denneſs of your Flight deny'd me: How cou'd Cleri- 
mont hope to ſubdue her Heart by the Aſſault of her Ho- 
nour ? 

Pal. Piſh, it might be the Stratagem of a Riyal to 
make me deſiſt. 

Vin. For ſhame ! If *twere not rather to vindicate her 


than ſatisfy you, 1 wou'd not tell you how like a Penelope 


ſhe has behay'd herſelf in your Abſence, 
Val. Let me know. | 
pin. Then know, the next Day you went ſhe put her- 
ſelf in Mourning, and 
Pal. That might be for Clerimont, thinking him dead, 
as all the World beſides thought. 


Vin, Still turning the Dagger's Point on yourſelf, 


Hear me out: 1 ſay, ſhe put herſelf into Mourning for 
you ——— lock'd herſelf in her Chamber this Month for 
you ſhut out her barking Relations for you — has 
not ſeen the Sun, or the Face of Man, ſince ſhe ſaw 
you thinks and talks of nothing but you ſends to 


me daily to hear of you . and in ſhort, I think, 8 
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mad for you All this I can ſwear: for I am to her 
ſo near a Neighbour, and ſo inquiſitive a Friend for 
you : 


Servant to them, 

Ser. Mr. Ranger, Sir, is coming up. 

Vin. What brings him now ? He comes to lie with 
me. 

Val. Who? Ranger? 

Vin. Les: Pray retire a little, till I ſend him off, un- 
leſs you have a mind to have your Arrival publiſh'd to 
morrow in the Coffee Houſes. 

So [ Valentine retires to the Door behind. 
Ran, What not yet a-bed ? Your Man is laying you 


to ſleep with Uſquebaugh or Brandy ? is he not ſo? 


Vin, What Punk will not be troubled with you to 
night; therefore I am ? is it not ſo ? | 

Ran. I have been turn'd out of Doors indeed juſt now 
by a Woman: But ſuch a Woman, Vincent 

Vin. Yes, yes, your Women are always ſuch Wo- 
men 

Ran, A Neighbour of yours, and I'm ſure the fineſt 
you have. | 

Vin. Prithee, do not aſperſe my Neighbour-hood with 
oe Acquaintance : Twould bring a Scandal upon an 
Alley, | 
Ran, Nay, I do not know her, therefore 1 come to 

ou. 

l Vin. Twas no wonder ſhe turn'd you out of Doors 
then; and if ſhe had known you, twould have been a 
wonder ſhe had let you ſtay, But where does ſhelive ? 

Ran, Five Doors off, on the right hand, 

Vin. Piſh, piſh 

Ran, What's the matter ? | 

Fin. — Does ſhe live there, do you ſay ? 

Ran. Yes; I obſerv'd them exactly, that my Account 
from you might be exact. Do you know who lives 


there? 


Vin, Yes, ſo well, that I know you are miſtaken, 
Ran. Is ſhe not a young Lady ſcarce eighteen, of ex- 
traordinary Beauty, ber Stature next to low, and in 

Mourning ? | 5 | 
Val. What is this ? (Behind. 
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Vin. She is: But if you ſaw her, you broke in at 
Window. 

Ran. I chas'd her home from the Park, indeed, taking 
her for another Lady who had ſome Claim to my Heart 
till ſhe ſhew'd a better Title to't. : 

Vin, Hah, hah, hah, | 

Val. Was ſhe at Park then ? and have I a new Riyal? 

| | [ Behind. 

Vin. From the Park did you follow her, do you ſay 2 
I knew you were miſtaken. | 

Ran, I tell you, I am not. | 

Vin. If you are ſure it was that Houſe, it might be 
157 wh her Woman ſtolen to the Park unknown to her 

ady, 

Ran. My Acquaintance does uſually begin with the 
Maid firſt ; but now *wyas with the Miſtreſs, I aſſure 
you. 

Vin. The Miſtreſs ! I tell you, ſhe has not been out 
of her Doors fince Valentine's Flight: She is his Miſtreſs ; 
the great Heireſs Chriſtina, 5 

Ran. I tell you then again, I follow'd that Chriſtina 
from the Park home, where I talk'd with ber half an 
Hour, and intend to ſee her to morrow again. 

Val. Would ſhe talk with him too ? [ Behind, 

Vin, It cannot be. | 

Ran. Chriſtina do you call her ? Faith, I am ſorry ſhe 
is an Heireſs, leſt it ſhould bring the Scandal of Intereſt, 
and the Deſign of Lucre upon my Love. 

Vin. No, no, her Face and Virtues will free you from 
that Cenſure. But, however, 'tis not fairly done, to rival 
your Friend Valentine in his Abſence; and when he is 
preſent, you know 'twill be dangerous by my Lord Cle- 

rimont's Example. Faith, if you have ſeen her, I would 
not adviſe you to attempt it again. : 

Ran, You may be merry, Sir; you are not in love : 
Your Advice J come not for, nor will I for your Aſſiſt- 
ance, Good night. [Exit Ranger. 

val. Here's your Penelope] the Woman that had not 
ſeen the Sun, nor Face of Man, ſince my Departure! 


For it ſeems ſhe goes out in the Night, when the Sun is 


abſent, and Faces are not diſtinguiſh'd. 
Vin. Why, do you believe him? _ 
| | 7 
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Val. Shou'd I believe you ? 
Vin. 'Twere more for your Intereſt, and you wou'd 
be leſs deceiv'd: If you believe him, you muſt doubt 
the Chaſtity of all the fine Women in Town, and five 
Miles about. = 
Val. His Reports of them will little invalidate his 
Teſtimony with me. 
Vin, He ſpares not the Innocents in Bibs and Aprons: 
Il ſecure you, he has made, at beſt, ſome groſs Miſtake 
concerning Chriſtina, which to-morrow will diſcover : 
In the mean time, let us go to ſleep. 
Val. I will not hinder you, becauſe I cannot enjoy it 
myſelf. 


Hunger, Revenge, to Sleep are petty Poet, 
But only Death the jealous Eyes can cloſe. 


ACT IL 8e RL 


Croſsbite*s Houſe. 


| 

| Exter Mrs. Joyner, Mrs. Croſsbite. 

4 Joyn. N O OD morraw, Goſſip. ; | 

4 Croſs. Good morrow: But why up ſo ear- 
ly, good Goſlip ? | 

- Joyn. My Care and paſſionate Concern for you and 

85 pFours, wou'd not let me reſt, in truly, 

| Croſ. For me and mine? 

a Joyn, You know we have known one another long: 

4 | [Þ think it be ſome nine and thirty Years ſince you were 

a | married, | 


Croſ. Nine and thirty Years old, Miftreſs ! I'd have 
' you to know I am no far born Child, and if the Regi- 
7, | fer had not been burnt in the laſt great Fire, alas 
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But my Face needs no Regiſter ſure. Nine and thirty 


Years old, ſaid you? 
Joyn. I ſaid you had been ſo long married: But in- 


deed, you bear your Years as well as any She in Pepper- 


Alley. 

Croſ. Nine and thirty, Miſtreſs! 

Joyn. This it is: A Woman, now a- days, had ra- 
ther you ſhould find her faulty with a Man, I warrant 
you, than diſcover her Age, 1 warrant you. | 

Croſ. Marry and 'tis the greateſt Secret far; Tell a 
Miſer he is rich, and a Woman ſhe is old; you will get 
no Money of him, nor Kindneſs of her. To tell me I 
was nine and thirty! I ſay no more, "Twas unneigh- 
bourly done of you, Miſtreſs, 

Joyn. My Memory confeſſes my Age it ſeems, as much 
as my Face; for 1 thought 

Croſ. Pray talk nor think no more any one's Age; but 
ſay what brought you hither ſo early ? 

Joyn. How does my ſweet Goddaughter, poor W retch ? 

Croſ. Well, very well. 

L Joyn. Ah, ſweet Creature! alas, alas! I am ſorry for 
er, | 
Croſ. Why, what ſhe has done to deſerve your Sorrow, 

or my Reprehenſion ? 

Lucy comes to the Door, | 

Lucy, What, are they talking of me? [Behind. 

Joyn. In ſhort, ſhe was ſeen going into the Meeting- 
Houſe of the Wicked, otherwiſe calld a Play-Houſe, 
Hand in band with that vile Fellow, Dapper wit. 

Croſ. Mr. Dapperwit: Let me tell you, if *rwere not 
for Maſter Dapperwit, we might have liv'd all this Va- 


cation upon Green-Cheeſe, Tripe, and Ox- Cheek. If 


he had it, we ſhould not want it: But, poor Gentleman, 
it often goes hard with him; for he's a Wit. 

Joyn. So then, you are the Dog to be fed, while the 
Houſe is broken up. I ſay beware: The ſweet Bits you 
ſwallow will make your Daughter's Belly ſwell, Miſtreſs; 
and after all your Junkets, there will be a Bone for you 
to pick, Miſtreſs, | 


41 Sure, Maſter Dapperwit is no ſuch manner of 
n? 


Joy n. 
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Joyn. He is a Wit you ſay; and what are Wits, but 
Contemners of Matrons, Seducers or Defamers of mar- 
ried Women, and Deflowerers of helpleſs Virgins, even 
in the Streets, upon the very Bulks, Affronters of Mid- 
e Breakers of Windows? in a 
Wor. 
Croſ. But he is a little Wit, a modeſt Wit; and they 
do no ſuch outrageous Things as your great Wits do. 
Joyn Nay, I dare ſay, be will not ſay himſelf he is 

a little Wit if you ask him. 

Lucy. Nay, I cannot hear this with Patience. [Afede> 
With your Pardon, Mother, you are as much miſtaken 
as my Godmother in Mr. Dapperwit ; for he is as great a 
Wit as any, and in what he ſpeaks or writes as happy as 
any, I can aſſure you, he contemns all your tearing 
Wits in compariſon of himſelf, | 


; Foyn. Alas poor young Wretch ! I cannot blame thee 

' | fo much as thy Mother; for thou art not thyſelf: His 

TT bewitching Madrigals have charm'd thee into ſome Hea- 
theniſh Imp with a hard Name, 


TT Lucy. Nymph, you mean, Godmother, | 
| Joy n. But, you Goſſip, know what's what: Yeſterdav, 

as I told you, a fine old Alderman of the City ſeeing 

your Daughter in ſo ill hands as Dapperwar's, was zea- 

louſly, and in pure Charity, bent upon her Redemption; 

and has ſent me to tel! vou, he will take her into his Care, 

and relieve your Neceſſities, if you think good, 

Croſ. Will he relieve all our Neceſlities ? 


* Joyn. All, 

t Croſ. Mine, as well as my Daughter's? 

- | Joyn. Yes. 

ef Croſ. Well fare his Heart: D'ye hear Daughter, Mrs. 
3 Joyner has ſatisfy'd me clearly. Dapperuit is a vile Fel- 


low; and in ſhort, you muſt put an end to that ſcandalous 
Familiarity between you, 


* 

1 Lucy. Leave ſweet Mr. Datfter wit. — Oh furious In- 
, || gratitude! Was he not the Man that gave me my fixſt 
, | N . 

' Farrendon Gown, put me out of Worſted Stockings and 


pulwKain Handkerchiefs, taught me to dreſs, talk, and move 

Ff well? | 
Crof. He has taught you to talk, indeed: But, Huſ- 
wife, I will not haye my Pleaſure diſputed, 
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FJoyn. Nay, indeed you are too tart with her, poor 
ſweet Sou). | | 

Lucy. He taught me to rehearſe too; wou'd have 
brought me into the Play-Houſe, where I might have had 
as good Luck as others: I might have had good Clothes, 
Plate, Jewels, and Things ſo well about me, that my 
Neighbours, the litile Gentlemens Wives of fifteen hun- 
dred or two thouſand Pounds a Year, ſhould have re- 
tir'd into the Country ſick with Envy of my Proſperity 
and Greatneſs, | 

Joyn. If you follow your Mother's Counſel, you are 
like to enjoy all you talk of ſooner than by Dapperwit's 
Aſſiſtance: A poor Wretch that goes on tick for the Pa- 
per he writes his Lampoons on, and the very Ale and 
Coffee that inſpires him, as they ſay. 

Crof. J am credibly informed ſo, indeed, Madam 
Joyner, 7 

Foyn, Well, I have diſcharg'd my Conſcience, Good 
morrow to you both, 

Enter Dapperwit, Ranger. Croſsbite's Dining Room. 

Pap, This is the Cabinet in which I hide my Jewel; 
a ſmall louſe, in an obſcure, little, retir'd Street too. 

Ran. Vulgarly, an Alley. | 

Day. Nay, I hide my Miſtrefs wich as much Care as a 
Spark of the Town does his Money from bis Dun, after 
a good hand of Play; and nothing but you cou'd have 
wrought upon me for a ſight of her, let me periſh. 

Ran, My Odligation to you is great: Do not leſſen it 
by Delays of the Favour you promited, 

Dap. But do not cenſure my Honour; for if you had 
pot been in a deſperate Condition For as one 
Nail muſt beat out another, one Poiſon expel another, 
one Fire draw out another, one Fit of Drinking cure the 
Sickneſs of another; ſo the Surfeit you took laſt Night of 
Cbriſtina's Eyes ſhall be cured by Lucy's this Morning, 
Or as | | 

Ran. Nay, I bar more Similitudes, 

Dap. What, in my Miſtreſs's Lodging! That were as 
hard as to bar a young Parſon in the Pulpit, the Fifth of 
November, railing at the Church of Rome; or as hard as 
to put you to bed to Lucy, anddefend you from touching 
her; or a | 


Rang 
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Ran. Or as hard as to make you hold your Tongue—1 
ſhall not ſee your Miſtreſs, I ſee. 

Dap. Miſs Lucy, Miſs Lucy 

[Knocks at the Door and returns, 
The Devil take me, if good Men, I ſay no more, have 
not been upon their Knees to me to ſee her; and you at 
laſt muſt obtain it, | 

Ran. I do not believe you. — 

Dap. Tis ſuch as ſhe; She is beautiful without Aﬀec- 
tation, amorous without Impertinency, airy and brisk 
without Impudence, frolick without Rudeneſs; and, in 
a word the juſteſt Creature breathing to her Aſſignation. 

Ran. You praiſe. her as if you pad a mind to part 
with her; and yet you reſolve, I ſee, to keep her to 
yourſelf, 


Dap. Keep her, poor Creature! She cannot leave me; 


and rather than leave her, I wou'd leave writing Lam- 
poons or Sonnets, almoſt. 

Ran, Well, I'll leave you with her then. 

Dap. What, will you go without ſeeing her? 

Ran. Rather than ſtay without ſeeing her. 

Dap. Yes, yes, you ſhall fee her: But let me periſh, 
if I have not been offered a hundred Guineas for a fight 
of her. By I ſay no more, 

Ran. 1 underſtand you now. Aide. 
If the Fayour be to be purchaſed, then I'l} bid all I have 
about me for't. 

Dap. Fie, fie, Mr. Ranzer; you are pleaſant, i'faith: 
Do you think I wou'd fell the Sight of my Rariy? like 
thoſe Gentlemen who hang out Flags at Charirg-Cro/s, 
or lixæe — 

Nan. Nay, then I'm gone again. ©» 

Dab. What you take it ill J refuſe your Money? Ra- 
ther than that ſhou'd be, give us it: But take notice 1 
will borrow it. Now I think on't, Lacy wants a Gown 
and ſome Knacks. 

Ran, Here. 

Dap. Bu: I muſt pay it you again: I will no: take it, 
unleſs you engage your Honour 1 fun pay ir you again, 

Ran You mult pardon me: I wil not engage my 
Honour for ſuch a Trifles. Go fetch her cut; 
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Dap. Well, ſhe's a raviſhing Creature: Such Eyes and 
Lips, Mr. Ranger. : 

Ran, Prithee go. | 

Dap. Such Neck and Breaſts, Mr. Ranger. 

Ran. Again! prithee go. | 
Dap. Such Feet, Legs, and Thighs, Mr. Ranger. 
Ran. Prithee, let me ſee em. | 
Dap, And a Mouth no bigger than a Ring: I need 

ſay no more. 

Ran. Wou'd thou wer't never to ſpeak again. 

Dap. And then ſo neat, ſo ſweet a Creature in Bed, 
that to my Knowledge ſhe does not change her Sheets in 
half a Year. 

Ran. I thank you for that Allay to my impatience, 

Dap. Miſs Lucy, Miſs Lucy, Miſs. 

[ Knocking at the Door, 

Ran. Will ſhe not open? I am afraid my pretty Miſs 
is not ſtirring, and therefore will not admit us. 

Dap. Fie, fie, a Quibble next your Stomach in a 
Morning ! What if ſhe ſhou'd hear us, wou'd you loſe 
a Miſtreſs for a Quibble? That's more than I cou'd.do, 
let me periſh, 3 

Ran. Is ſhe not gone her Walk to Lamb's-Conduit? 

Dap. She is within; I hear her. | 

Ran. But ſhe will not hear you: She's as deaf, as if 
you were a Dun, or a Conſtable, 

Dap. Piſh, give her but leave to gape, rub her Eyes, 
and put on her Day-Pinner, the long Patch under the 


left Eye, awaken the Roſes on her Checks with ſome 


Spaniſh Wool, and warrant her Breath with ſome Le- 
mon-Peel, Doors fly off the Hinges, and ſhe into my 
Arms: She knows there is as much Artifice to keep a 
Victory, as to gain it; and dis a ſign ſhe values the 
Conqueſt of my Heart. 
Ran. I thought her Beauty had not ſtood in need of Art, 
Dad. Beauty's a Coward ſtil] without the help of Art, 
and may havethe Fortune of a Conqueſt, but cannot kee 
it: Beauty and Art can no more be aſunder than Love 
and Honour, | 
Ran, Or, to ſpeak more like yourſelf, Wit and Judg- 
ment. | ES 
Dap. Don't you hear the Door wag yet: 


Ran. Not a whit, D ap. 


J 
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Dap. Miſs, Miſs, *tis your Slave that calls: Come, all 

this Tricking for him! Lend me your Comb, Mr. Ran- 
er. | | 

: Ran. No, I am to be prefer'd to Day; you are to ſet 

me off. Lou are in poſſeſſion: I will not lend you 

Arms to keep me ou. 

Dap. A pox don't let me be ungrateful: If ſhe bas 
ſmugg'd herſelf up for me, let me prune and flounce my 
Peruke a little for her. There's ne'er a young Feilow 
in the Town but will do as much for a mere Stranger in 
the Play-Houſe. 

Ran. A Wits Wig has the Privilege of being uncomb'd 
in the very Play-Houſe, or in the Preſence 

Dap. But not in the Preſence of his Miſtreſs. *Tis a 
greater neglect of her than himſelf, Pray lend me your 
Comb. 

Ran, I wou'd not have Men of Wit and Courage make 
uſe of every Fop's mean Arts, to keep or gain a Miſtreſs. 

Dap. But don't you ſee every Day, tho a Man have 
never ſo much Wit and Courage, his Miſtreſs will revolt 
to thoſe Fops that wear and comb Perukes well? Þ'Il break 
off the Bargain, and will not receive you my Partner. 

Ran. Therefore you ſee | am ſetting up for myſelf. 

| [Combs his Perutes 
Dap. She comes, ſhe comes: Pray your Comb. 
[Snatches Ranger's Corte 
Enter Mrs, Croſsbite to them. 
Croſ. Bargain! what are you offering us to ſale? 
Dap. A pox, is't ſhe? here take you Comb again then. 
[Returns tne Comb, 
Croſ. Wou'd you fel] us? 'tis like you, y'fads. 
Dap. Sell thee! where ſhou'd we find a Chapman? go. 


prithee, Mother, call out my dear Miſs Lacy. 


Craſc. Your Miſs Lucy! I do not wonder you have 
the Conſcience to bargain for us behind our Backs, ſince 
you have the Impudence to claim a Poprietx in us to my 
Face. 

Ran. How's this, Dapper wit? 

Dap. Come, come, this Gentleman will not think the 
worſe of a Woman, for my Acquaintance with her; he 
has ſee me bring your Daughter to the Lure with a Che- 
ney-Orange, from one ſide of the Hay- Houſe to the o- 
ther, | Cro/, 
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Croſ. I would have the Gentleman and you to know, 
my Daughter is a Girl of Reputation, tho ſhe has been 
ſeen in your Company; but is now ſo ſenſible of her 
paſt Danger, that ſhe is reſolv'd never more to venture 
her Pitcher to the Well, as they ſay. 


Dap. How's that, Widow ? I wonder at your Confi- 
dence. 


Crof. I wonder at your old Impudence, that where you 


have had fo frequent Repulſes, you ſhou'd provoke a- 
nother, and bring your Friend here to witneſs your Dil- 
grace. | 

Dap. Hark you, Widow, a little, | 

Cro/. What! have you mortgag-d my Daughter to chat 


Gentleman, and now wou'd offer me a Snip to join in 


the Security? | 
Dap. She over-heard me talk of a Bargain; 'twas un- 
Jucky, | | [Afide. 
Your Wrath is grounded upon a Miſtake : Miſs Lucy her- 
ſelf ſhall be judge, call her out, pray. | 
Croſ. She ſhall not, ſhe will not come to you. 
Dap. Ti'l I hear it from her own mouth, I cannot be- 
| lieve Its | 
Croſ. You ſhall hear her ſay't thro* the Door. 
Dap. I ſhall doubt it, unleſs ſhe ſay it to my Face. 
Cro/. Shall we be troubled with you no more then? 
Dap. If ſhe command my Death, I cannot difobey 
her, 5 
Croſ. Come out, Child. 3 85 
| ILucy, holding down her Head, to them. 
Dap. Your Servant, deareſt Miſs, can you have—— 
Croſ. Let me ask her, = 
Dap. No, I'll ask her, 
Ran. 1'll throw up Croſs or Pile who ſhall ask her. 
Dap. Can you have the Heart to ſay, you will never 
more break a Cheeſe-cake with me at New-Spring-Garden, 
the Neat-Hou'e, or Chelſea; never more fit in my Lap 
at a neiy Play; never more wear a Suit of Knots of my 
Choice; and laſt of all, never more paſs away an After- 
noon with me again in the green Garret? do not 
forget the green Garret. 
Lucy. 1 wiſh I had never ſeen the green Garret; damn 
the green Garret, 


Dap. 
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Dap. Damn the green Garret! you are ſtrangely al- 
ter'd. 
Lucy. Tis you are alter'd. 
Dap. You have refus'd Colhy's Mulberry- Garden, the 
French Houſes, for the green Garret; and a little ſome- 
thing in the green Garret pleas'd you more than the beſt 


Treat the other Places cou'd yield: and can you of a 
ſudden quit the green Garret: 


Lucy. Since you have a Deſign to pawn me for the 


Rent tis time to remove my Goods, 
Dap. Thou art extremely miſtaken. 


Lucy. Beſides, I have heard ſuch ſtrange things of you 
this Morning. 


Dap. What things ? 

Lucy. 1 bluſh to ſpeak * em. 

Daß. I know my Innocence, therefore take my Charge 
as a Fayour; what have I done? 

Lucy. Then know, vile Wit, my Mother has confeſs'd 
juſt now, thou wert falſe to me, to her too certain Know- 
ledge; and has forc'd even her to be falſe to me too. 

Dap. Faults in Drink, Lucy, when we are not our- 

ſelves, ſhop'd not condemn us. 
Lucy. And now to let me out to hire like a Hackney 
I tell you my own dear Mother ſhall bargaia for me no 
more; there are as little as I can bargain for themſelyes 
now a-days, as well as proper Women, 

Croſ. [Whiſpering all this while.) Beware of his Snares 
again, come away, Child, 

Dap. Sweet, dear Miſs, 

Lucy. Bargain for me! you have reckon'd without 
your Hoſteſs, as they ſay ; bargain for me, bargain for 
me! [E. xit Lucy. 

Dap. 1 muſt return then, to treat with you, 

Croſ. Treat me no Treatings, but take a Word for all; 
you ſha'l no more diſhonour my Daughter, nor moleſt 
my Lodgings, as you have done at ali hours. 

Dap. Do you intend to change em then, to Bridewell, 
or Lonz's powdering Tub? 

Creſ. No, to a Bailiff's Houſe, and then you'll be ſo 
civil, I p: eſume, as not to trouble us. 

Ram. Here, will you have my Comb again, Dapter- 
Wit £ | | 


Dap. 
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Dap. A pox, I think Women take Inconftancy from 


| me, worſe than from any Man breathing. 
| Croſ. Pray, Sir, forget me, before you write your 
! next Lampoon. [Exit Croſ. 


Sir Simon Addleplot in the Dreſs of a Clerk. To Ranger 
and Dapperwit, 

Sir Sim. Have I found you? have I found you, in 
your Bye-walks, faith and troth? 1 am almoſt out of 
breath in following you ; Gentlemen, when they get 
into an Alley, walk ſo faſt, as if they had more earneſt 
Buſineſs there than in the broad Streets. 

Dap. How came this Sot hither ? Fortune has ſent 
him to eaſe my Choler. (Aſide. 
| You impudent Raſcal, who are you? that dare intrude 
| thus on us. [ Srrikes Him. 
| Sir Sim. Don't you know me, Dapperwis? Sure you 
| know me, Lily. 
Dap. Wilt thou diſhonour me with thy Acquaintance 
too ? thou raſcally, infolent Pen-and-I1nk-man. 
| [Strikes him again, 
h Sir Sim. Oh, oh ſure, you know me, pray know me, 
| [Speaks ſoſtly. 
| Dap. By thy ſaucy Familiarity, thou ſhou'dſt be a 

Marker at a Tennis-court, a Barber, or a Slave that fiils 
f Coffee. 
| Sir Sim. Oh! oh! 
| Daß. What art thou? [Kicks him, 

Sir Sim. Nay, I muſt not diſcover myſelf to Ranger, 
fora Kick or two; oh, pray hold, Sir, by that you will 
know me. [Delivers him a Letter. 
þ Dap. How, Sir Simon 
| Sir Sim, Mum, mum, make no Excuſes, Man, 1 
| wou'd not Ranger ſhou'd have known me for five 
| hundred Kicks, 
| Dap. Your Diſguiſe is ſo natural, I proteſt, it will 
| excuſe me. 
| Sir Sim, I know that, prithee make no Excuſes, I 
ſay ; no Ceremony between thee and I, Man: read the 

Letter. 
Dap. What, have you not open'd it? 
Sir Sh. Prithee don't be angry, the Seal is a little 
erack'd ; ſor 1 coud not help killing Mrs, Martha's 
Letter. 
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Letter, the Word is, now or never, her Father ſhe finds 
will be abroad all this Day, and ſhe longs to ſee your 
Friend Sir Simon Addleplot: Faith *tis a pretty Jeſt, 
while I am with her, and praiſing myſelf to her, at no 
ordinary Rate; let thee and I alone at an Intrigue, 

Dap. Tell her, I will not fail to meet her at the 
Place and Time : have a care of your Charge; and 
manage your Buſineſs like yourſelf, for yourſelt. 

Sir Sm. I warrant you. | | 

Dap. The gaining Gripe's Daughter, will make me 
ſupport the Loſs of this young Jilt here. Aſide. 

Ran. What Fellow's that? 

Dap. A Servant to a Friend of mine. 

Ran. Methinks he ſomething reſembles our Acquaint- 
ance, Sir Simon, but it is no Compliment to tell him 
ſo; for that Knight is the moſt egregious Coxcomb that 
ever play'd with Lady's Fan. 

Sir Sim. So; thanks to my Diſguiſe, I know my 
Enemies. Aide. 

Ran. The moſt incorrigible Aſs, beyond the Re- 
proof of a kicking Rival, or a frowning Miſtreſs; but 
if it be poſſible, thou doſt uſe him worfe than his 
Miſtreſs, or Rival can; thou doſt make ſuch a Cully of 
him. | 

Sir Sim. Do's he think ſo too? Aide. 

Dap. Go, Friend, go about your Buſineſs; [Ex. Sir Sim. 
2 pox, you wou'd ſpoil all, juſt in the critical Time of 
Projection, he brings me here a Summons from his 
Miſtreſs, to meet her in the Evening ; will you come to 
my Wedding ? | e 

Ran. Don't ſpeak ſo loud, you'll break poor Lacy's 
Heart; poor Creature, ſhe cannot leave you; and ra- 
ther than leave her, you ſhou'd leave writing of Lam 
poons, or Sonnets almoſt. | 

Dap. Come, let her go, ungrateful Baggage; but 
now you talk of Sonnets, I am no living Wir, if her 
Love has not coſt me two thouſand Couplets at leaſt, 

Ran, But what wou'd you give now, for a new 


Satire againſt Women, ready made? *twou'd be as con- 


venient to buy Satires againſt Women ready made, as 
it is to buy Crevats ready tied, 

Dap. Or as — | 
R ax, 
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Ran. Hay, come away, come away, Mr, or a 


[ Exeunt, 


Enter Mrs. Joyner, Gripe. 

Gripe, Peace, Plenty, and Paſtime be within theſe 
Walls. | 

Jo) n. Tis a ſmall Houſe you ſee; and mean Furni- 
ture, for no Gallants are ſuffer'd to come hither ; ſhe 
might have had ere now, as good Lodgings as any in 
Town; her Mortlack Hangings, great Glaſſes, Cabinets, 
China embroider'd Beds, Perſia Carpets, Gold Plate, 
and the like, it ſhe wou'd haye put herſelf forward : 
but your Worſhip may pleaſe to make 'em remove to 
a Place fit to receive one of your Worſhip's Quality; 
for this is a little ſcandalous, in truly. 

Gripe. No, no, I like it well enough, I am not 
dainty 3 beſides, privacy, privacy, Mrs. Joyner, I love 
privacy, in oppoſition to the wicked, who hate it. 

Joyn. What do you look for, Sir? [Looks about, 

Gripe. Walls have Ears; but beſides, I look for a 
private Place to retire to in time of need ; oh here's one 
convenient. Turns up the Hanging, and aiſcovers the 

flender Proviſc:ns of the Family. 

Joyn. But you ſee poor innocent Souls, to what uſe 
they put it, not to hide Gallants, 9 

Grite. Temperance is the Nurſe of Chaſtity, _ 

Joy v. But your Worthip ny pleaſe to mend their 


Fare; and when you come, may make them entertain 


you better than you ſee they 'o themſelves, 
Gripe, No, I am not dainty, as 1 told you; I abo- 

minate Entertainments; no Entertainments, pray Mrs, 

Joyner. 
J-yn, No! 


Gripe, There can be no Entertainment to me, more 


luſcious and ſavoury, than Communion with that little 


Gentlewoman; will you call her out? I faſt till J ſee 
her. 

Jen. But in truly, your Worſhip, we ſhould have 
brought a Bottle or two of Nheniſh, and ſome Naples 
Bisket, to have entertain'd the young Gentewoman; *is 
the Mode for Lovers to treat their Miſtreſſs. 

Gride. Modes! I tell you, Mrs. %% er, I hate 
Modes and Forms. 

2 Joyn. 


Aſide. 
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8 You muſt ſend for ſomething to entertain her 
with. | 

Gripe. Again entertaining? we will be to each other 
a Feaſt, | 5 

Joy n. I ſhall be afham'd, in truly, your Worſnip; be- 
ſides, the young Gentlewoman will deſpiſe you. 

Gripe. I ſhall content her, 1 warrant you, leave it to 
me. 

Joyn. J am ſure you will not content me, if you will 
not content her; tis as impoſſible for a Man to love 
and be a Miſer, as to love and be wiſe, as they ſay. 

Aſide. 

Gripe. While you talk of Treats, you ſtarve my 
Eyes; I long to ſee the Fair one; fetch her hither. 

Joyn. I am aſham'd ſhe ſhou'd find me ſo abominable 
a Lyar; I have ſo prais'd you to her, and above all your 
Virtues, your Liberality, which is ſo great a Virtue, 
that it often excuſes Youth, Beauty, Courage, Wit, or 
any thing. | 

Gripe, Piſh, piſh, 'tis the Virtue of Fools, every Fool 
can have it, | | 

Foyn, And will your Worſhip want it then? I told 
her 

Gripe. Why wou'd you tell her any thing of me? you 
know I am a modeſt Man: but come, if you will have 
me as extravagant as the wicked, take that and fetch us 
a Treat, as you call it. 

Joyn. Upon my Life a Groat, what will this purchaſe? 

Gribe. Two black Pots of Ale, and a Cake, at the 
Cellar ; come, the Wine has Arſenick in't. | 

Joyn. Well, I am miſtaken, and my Hopes are 
abus'd : I never knew any Man ſo mortify'd a Miſer, 


* 


that he would deny his Letchery any thing; I muſt be 


even with thee then another way. (Goes out.) [ Aſide. 
Gripe. Theſe uſeful old Women are more exorbitant 
and craving in their Deſires, than the young ones in 


theirs; theſe Prodigals in white Perukes ſpoil *em both; 


and that's the Reaſon when the Squires come under my 
Clutches, I make 'em pay for their Folly and mine, and 


tis but Conſcience ; ob, here comes the fair one at 
laſt. 


Enter 
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Enter Joyner leading in Lucy, who hangs backward a; 
ſhe enters, 
Tuc. Oh Lord, there's a Man, Godmother, 
Joyn. Come in, Child, thou art ſo baſhiul «—— 
Zucy. My Mother is from home too, | dare not. 


Joyn. If ſhe were here, ſhe'd teach you better Man- 
ners. 


Lucy. I'm afraid ſhe's be angry. | 
i Jon. To ſee you ſo much an Aſs: come along, I 
ay. 
| 8 Nay, ſpeak to her gently; if you won't, I 
Will, 
Lucy. Thank you, Sir, | | 
Gripe. Pretty Innocent there is, I ſee, one leſt of 
her Age; what hap have I ! ſweet, little Gentlewoman, 
come, fit down by me. 
Tucy. I am better bred, I hope, Sir, 
Gripe. You muſt fit down by me, 
Lucy. I'd rather ſtand, if you pleaſe, 
Gripe. To pleaſe me, you muſt fit, ſweeteſt. 
Lucy, Not before my Godmother, ſure. 
Gripe. Wonderment of Innocence! 
Jon. A poor baſhful Girl, Sir; I'm ſorry ſhe is not 
better taught. 
Gripe. I am glad ſhe is not taught; I'll teach her 
myſelf, | 3 
Lucy. Are you a Dancing-Maſter then, Sir? but if I 
ſnould be dull, and not move as you wou'd have, you 
wou'd not beat me, Sir, I hope? 
Gripe. Beat thee, Honeyſuckle ; I'll uſe thee thus, 


and thus, and thus; ah, Mrs. Joyner, prithee go fetch 


our Treat now. [Kiſſes her. 
Joyn. A Treat of a Groat ! I will not wag. 
Gripe. Why don't you go? here, take more Money, 
and fetch what you will; take here Half- a- crown. 
Joyn. What will Half-a-crown do: 
Gripe, Take a Crown then, an Angel, a Piece ; be 
gone. | 
Joyn. A Treat only will not ſerve my Turn, I muit 
buy the poor Wretch there ſome Toys. 
Gripe, What Toys ? what ? ſpeak quickly. 


Foyn, 
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Joyn. Pendants, Necklaces, Fans, Ribbands, Points, 

Laces, Stockings, Gloves 
Gripe, Hold, hold, before it comes to a Gown. 

Joyn. Well remember'd, Sir, indeed ſhe wants a 

Gown, for ſhe has but that one to her Back; for your 


own ſake you ſhould give her a new Gown ; for Variety 
of Dreſſes rouſes Deſire, and makes an old Miſtreſs 


| ſeem every day a pew one. 


Gripe. For that Reaſon ſhe ſhall have no new Gown ; 
for I am naturally conſtant, and as I am ſtill the ſame, I 
love ſhe ſhou'd be ſtill the ſame 3 but here, take Half. 
a- piece for the other Things. | 

Jeyn. Half-a-piece 

Gripe. Prithee be gone, take t'other Piece then; two 
Pieces, three Pieces, five; here, tis all 1 have. 

Foyn. I muſt have the broad Seal- ring too, or I ſtir 
not. 8 
Gripe. Inſatiable Woman, will you have that too 

Prithee ſpare me that, twas my Grandfather's. 

Joyn. That's falſe, he had ne'er a Coat; ſo now I 
go; this is but a violent Fit, and will not hold. | Aſides 

Lucy. Ob, whither do you go, Godmother ? will you 
leave me alone? | 

Joyn. The Gentleman will not hurt you; you may 
venture yourſelf with bim alone. [Exit Joyner, 

Lucy. | think I may, Godmother ; what will you 
lock me in, Sir; don't lock me in, Sir. 

lfumbling at the Door, locks it ,— 

Gripe. Tis a private Leſſon 1 muſt teach you, Fair. 

Lucy, I don't fee your Fiddle, Sir, where is your 
little Kitt? | 

Gripe. I'll ſhew it thee preſently, ſweeteſt ; Neceſſity, 
Mother of Invention : 

 [Gripe ſetting a Chair againſt the Door, 
come, my deareſt, [Takes her in his Arms. 

Lucy, What do you mean, Sir ? don't hurt me, Sir, 
will you Oh, oh, you will kill me! Murder, 
Murder, oh, oh help, help, oh — [Cries out. 
The Door broke open, enter Croſsbite, and two Men in 

Aprons, her Landlord and his Apprentice. 
Croſ. What, murder my Daughter, Villain? 


Lucy, 
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Zucy. I wiſh he had murder'd me. Oh, oh 
Croſ. What has he done? 

Lucy. Why wou'd you go out, and leave me alone 
Unfortunate Woman that 1 am. 

Gripe. How now! what will this end in? (Aſide. 

Croſ. Who brought him in? | 

Lucy. That Witch, thac treacherous falſe Woman, 
my Godmother, who has betray'd me, ſold me to his 
Luft ; oh, oh 

Croſ. Have you raviſh'd my Daughter then, you old 
Goat ? raviſh'd my Daughter ? raviſh'd my Daughter ? 
ſpeak, Villain, 

Gripe. By yea, and by nay, no ſuch Matter, 

Croſ. A canting Rogue too! Take notice, Land- 
lord, he bas raviſh'd my Daughter : you ſee her all in 
Tears and Diſtraction. And ſee there the wicked En- 
gine of the filthy Execution. [ Pointing to the Chair. 
Feremy, call up the Neighbours and the Conſtable : 
Falſe Villain, thou ſhalt die for't. 


Gripe. Hold, hold, Nay, I am caught, [A/ide. 


Croſ. Go, go; make haſtex 
Lucy. Oh, oh ——— 
Croſ. Poor Wretch! go quickly. 


Gripe. Hold, hold: thou young Spawn of the old 
Serpent, wicked as I thought thee innocent; wilt 


thou ſay I wou'd have raviſh'd thee ? 
Lucy, I will ſwear you did raviſn me. 


Gripe. I thought ſo, treacherous Eve : then I am 


gone; I muſt ſhift as well as 1 can. 

Lucy. Oh, oh — 

Creſ. Will none of you call up the Neighbours and 
the Authority of the Alley? | 

Gripe. Hold; 1'll give you twenty Mark among you, 
to let me go. | 

Croſ. Villain; nothing ſhall buy thy Life. 

Land. But ſtay, Mrs. Croſsbite, let me talk with 

ou. 5 

Lucy. Oh, 06h — 

Land. Come, Sir, I am your Friend: in a word, I 
have appeas'd her, and ſhe ſhall be contented with a 
little Sum | 
Gripe. What is it? what is it? 


Land. 
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Land. But five hundred Pounds. 
Gripe. But five hundred Pounds! hang me then, hang 
me, rather, | 
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f Land, You will ſay I have been your Friend. 
Pren. The Conſtable and Neighbours are a coming. 

e. Gripe, How, how! Will you not take a hundred? 

Pray uſe Conſcience in your Ways. [Kneels to Croſsbite. 
„  Crof. I ſcorn your Money: I will not take a thou- | 
S BF ſand. 
Gripe. My Enemies are many; and I ſhall be a | 
d Scandal to the Faithful, as a Laughing-ſtock to the 9 


? Wicked. LAſide.] Go, prepare your Engines for 
my Perſecution ; I'll give you the beſt Security I can. 

Land. The Inſtruments are drawing in the other Room; 
- If you pleaſe to go thither. | | Ep 
n Croſ. Indeed, now I conſider, a Portion will do my 
- Daughter more good than his Death: that wou'd but 
- publiſh her Shame ; Money will cover it, probatum eſt, 
as they ſay — Let me tell you, Sir, tis a charitable 
thing to give a young Maid a Portion. [Ones exeunt. 


The SCENE changes to Lydia's Lodgings. 


Enter Lydia, my Lady Flippant. 
1 Lyd. Tis as hard for a Woman to conceal her In- 
t dignation from her apoſtate Lover, as to conceal her 
Love from her faithful Servant. 
Flip. Or, almoſt as hard as it is for the prating Fel- 


1 lows now-a-days, to conceal the Favours of obliging 
Ladies. | 

Lyd. If Ranger ſhou'd come up, I faw him juſt now 

| in the Street, the Diſcovery of my Anger to him now 


wou'd be as mean as the Diſcovery of my Love to him 
> before. | | 
Flip, Tho I did ſo mean a thing as to love a Fellow, 
I wou'd not do ſo mean a thing as to confeſs it, certain- 
ly, by my Trouble to part with him: if I confeſs'd 
Love, it ſhould be before they left me. 
Lyd. So you wou'd deſerve to be left before you 
were: but cou'd you ever do ſo nan a thing as to con- 
feſs Love to any? _ © ; 


1 
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Flip. Yes: but I never did ſo mean a thing as really 
to love any? 

Lyd. You had once a Husband. 

Flip. Fie, Madam, do you think me ſo ill-bred as to 
love a Husband ? | 

Lyd. You had a Widow's Heart before you were a 
Widow, I ſee, N | 

Flip, I ſhou'd rather make an Adventure of my Ho- 
nour with a Gallant for a Gown, a new Coach, a Neck. 
lace, than clap my Husband's Cheeks for them, or ſit 
in bis Lap: I ſhould be aſham'd to be caught in ſuch 
a Poſture with a Husband, as a brisk well-bred Spark of 
the Town wou'd be to be caught ou his Knees at 
Prayers, unleſs ro his Miſtreſs, 

To them Ranger, Dapperwit. 

Lyd. Mr. Ranger, twas obligingly done of you. 

Ran. Indeed, Couſin, I had kept my Promiſe with 
you laſt Night, but this Gentleman knows =—— 

Lyd. You miſtake me; but you ſhall not leſſen any 
Favour you do to me, You are going to excuſe your not 
coming to me laſt Night, when I take it as a particular 
Obligation, that tho you threaten'd me with a Viſit, 
upon Conſideration you were ſo ciyil as not to trouble 
me, 

Dap. This is an unlucky Morning with me: Here's 
my eternal Perſecution, the Widow Flippant. [ Aſide. 

Flip. What, Mr. Dapperwit 

Ran. Indeed, Couſin, beſides my Buſineſs, another 
Cauſe I did not wait on you, was my Apprehenſion you 
were gone to the Park, notwithſtanding your Promiſe to 
the contrary, 


Lyd. Therefore you went to the Park, to viſit me 


there, notwithſtanding your Promiſe to the contrary ? 
Ran. Who? 1 at the Park! when 1 had promis'd to 
wait upon you at your Lodging. But were you at the 
Park, Madam ? 

Lyd. Who? I at the Park! when I had promis'd to 
wait for you at home: I was no more at the Park than 
you were. Were you at the Park ? | 

Ran, The Park had been a diſmal Deſart to me, not- 
withſtanding all the good Company in it, if J had want- 
ed yours, | 

I | T.yd . 
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Tyd. Becauſe it has been the conſtant Endeavour of 
Men to keep Women ignorant, they think us ſo: But 
tis that encreaſes our Inquiſitiveneſs, and makes us know 
them. ignorant as falſe. He is as impudent a Diſſembler 
as the Widow Flippant, who is making her importunate 
Addreſſes in vain, for ought I ſee. [ Aſide, 

Flippant driving Dapperwit from one ſide of the 
Stage to the other. 

Flip. Dear Mr, Dapper wit, merciful Mr, Dapperwit. 

Dap, Unmerciful Lady Fuppant. | 

Flip. Will you be ſatisfied ? 

Dap. Won't you be ſatisfied ? | 

Flip. That a Wit ſhou'd be jealous! that a Wit ſhould 
be jealous! There's never a brisk young Fellow in the 
Town, tho no Wit, Heaven knows, but thinks too well 
of himſelf, to think ill of his Wife or Miſtreſs. Now, 
that a Wit ſhou'd leſſen his Opinion of himſelf ! for 


ſhame ! l [A4fdero Dapperwit. 
Dap. I promis d to bring you off; but I find it enough 
to ſhift for myſelf [ Softly, apart to Ranger. 


Lyd. What, out of breath, Madam? 

Flip. I have been defending our Cauſe, Madam: I 
have beat him out of the Pit. I do fo mumble theſe 
prating cenſorious Fellows, they call Wits, when I meet 
with them. 

Dap. Her Ladyſhip, indeed, is the only thing in Pet- 
ticoats | dread, Twas well for me there was company 
in the Room; for 1 dare no more venture myſelf with 
her alone, than a Cully that has been bit dares venture 
himſelf in a Tavern with an ola Rook. 

Flip. I am the Revenger of our Sex, certainly, 

Dap. And the moſt inſatiable one I ever knew, Ma- 
dam: I dare not ſtand your Fury longer. Mr Ranger, 
I will go before, and make a new Appointment with 
your Friends that expect you at Dinner at the French 
Houſe, *Tis fit Buſineſs ſtill wait on Love. 

Ran. Do ſo But now I think on't, Sir Thomas 
goes out of Town this Afternoon, and 1 ſhall not ſee him 
here again theſe three Months, a | 

Tyd. Nay, pray take him with you, Sir. 

Flip. No, Sir, you ſhall not take the Gentleman from 
his Miſtreſs. 


Do 
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Do not go yet, ſweet Mr, Dapperwit. Aide. 

Zyd. Take him with you, Sir: I ſuppoſe his Buſineſs 
may be there to borrow or win Money, and | ought not 
to be his Hindrance; for when he has none; he has his 
deſperate Deſigns upon that little 1 have : For want of 
Money makes as devout Lovers as Chriſtians. 

Dap. I hope, Madam, he offers you no leſs Security 
than his Liberty, 

d. His Liberty is as poor a Pawn to take up Money 
on as Honour: He is like the deſperate Bankrupts of this 
Age, who, if they can get Peoples Fortunes into their 
hands, care not tho they ſpend them in Goal all their 
Lives. 

Flip. And the poor crediting Ladies, when they have 
Parted with their Money, muſt be contented with a pitiful 
Compolition, or ſtarve for all them. 

Ran. But Widows are commonly ſo wiſe, as to be ſure 
their Men are ſolvable before they truſt *em. 


Flip. Can you blame em? I declare I will truſt no 


Man. Pray do not take it ill, Gentlemen; Quacks in 
their Bills, and Poets in the Titles of their Plays, do not 
more diſappoint us than Gallants with their Promiſes, 
But I truſt none. | 

Dap. Nay, ſhe's a very Few in that Particular: To my 
Knowledge ſhe'll know her Man oyer and over again, 
before ſhe truſt him. h 

Ran. Wel!, my deareſt Couſin, good morrow. When 
I ſtay from you ſo long again, blame me to purpoſe, 
and be extremely angry; for nothing can make me a- 
mends for the Loſs of your Company, but your Repre- 
benſion of my Abſence. I'll take ſuch a Chiding as kind- 
ly as Ruſſian Wives do Beating. 

Ty d. If you were my Husband, I cou'd not take your 
Abſence more kindly than I do. 

Ran. Aud if you were my Wife, I wou'd truſt you 
as much out of my ſight as I cou'd, to ſhew my Opinion 
of your Virtue. 

Flip. A well-bred Gentleman, I warrant, Will you 
go then, cruel Mr. Dapperwir * 

| [Ex. Ranger and Dapperwit. 


Lyd, Have I not diſſembled well, Leonore? [ Apart. 
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Leo. But, Madam, to what purpoſe? Why do you 
not put him to his Trial, and ſee what he can ſay for 
himſelf ? | 

Lyd. I am afraid leſt my Proofs, and his Guilt ſhould 
make him deſperate, and ſo contemn that Pardon which 
he cou'd not hope for. 

R Leo. Tis unjuſt to condemn him before you hear 
him, | | 
Lyd. I will reprieye him till I have more Evidence. 
Leo. How will you get it? | 

Lyd. I will write him a Letter in Chriſtina's Name, 
deſiring to meet him; when I ſhall ſoon diſcover if his 
Love to her be of a longer ſtanding than ſince laſt Night: 
And if it be not, 1 will not longer truſt him with the 
Vanity to think ſhe gave him the Occaſion to follow her 


home from the Park: So will at once diſabuſe him and 


myſelf, | 


Leo, What care the Jealous take in making ſure of Ills, 
which they but in Imagination cannot undergo ! 


Lyd. Misfortunes are leaſt dreadful when moſt near; 
'Tis leſs to undergo the Ill than fear. | 


> 
— 


>> 


ACT w. SCENE 1. 
Gripe's Houſe. 


Enter Mrs, Joyner, and Gripe in a Blue Gown and 
Night-Cap. 
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Joyn. | HAT, not well, your Worſhip ? This it 


is; you will be laying out yourſelf beyond 


your Strength; you have taken a Surfeit of the little 
Gentlewoman, I find. Indeed, you ſhou'd not have 
been ſo immoderate in your Embraces: Your Worſhip 
is ſomething in Years, in truly, by | 
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Gripe. Graceleſs perfidious Woman, what mak'ſt thou 
here? Art thou not afraid to be us'd like an Informer, 
ſince thou haſt made me pay thee for betraying me? 

Joyn, Betray your Worſhip! what do you mean? 1 
an Informer! I ſcorn your Words, 

Gripe. Woman, I ſay again, thou art as treacherous 
as an Informer, and more unreaſonable; for he lets 
us haye ſomething for our Money before he diſturbs 
us. 

Joyn. Your Money, I'm ſure, was laid out faithfully : 


and I went away becauſe I wou'd not diſturb you. 


Gripe. 1 had not grudg'd you the Money I gave you: 
But the five hundred Pounds! the five hundred Pounds! 
inconſcionable falſe Woman, the five hundred Pounds! 
You cheated, trepan'd, robb'd me of the five hundred 
Pounds. N 

Jo) n. I cheat you! I rob you! Well, remember 
what you ſay; You ſhall anſwer it before Mr, Doublecap, 
and the beſt of — | | | 

Grite. O impudent Woman! ſpeak ſoftly, 

Joyn. I will not ſpeak ſoftly ; for Innocence is loud, 
as well as bare-fac'd. Is this your Return, after you 
have made me a mere —— to your filthy Luſts ? 

Gripe, Speak ſoftly ; my Sifter, Daughter, and Seryant 
will hear. | | 

Joyn, I wou'd have Witneſſes, to take notice that you 
blaſt my good Name; which was as white as a Tulip, 

and as ſweet as the Head of your Cane, before you 


- 


' wrought me to the carrying on the Work of your fleſhly 


carnal Seekings. | | 
Gripe. Softly, ſoftly; they are coming in. 
Fnter Flippant and Martha, 
Flip. What's the matter, Brother? 

Gripe. Nothing, nothing, Siſter z only the godly 
Woman is fallen into a Fit of Zeal againſt the enor- 
mous Tranſgreſſions of the Age. Go, go, you do not 
love to hear Vanity reptov'd: Pray be gone. 

Joyn. Pray ſtay, Madam, that you may know 

Gripe. Hold, hold; here are five Guineas for thee; 
Pray ſay no.hing. | [Afide to Joyner, | 
Siſter, pray be gone, I ſay : Won'd you prejudice | 


Your | 
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Your own Reputation, to injure mine? 
Ex, Flippant and Martha. 
Joyn. Wou'd you prejudice your own Soul to wrong 
my Repute, in truly ? [She ſeems to weep. 
Gripe, Pray have me in excuſe: Indeed I thought 


3 


you had a Share of the five hundred Pounds, becauſe 


you took away my Seal-Ring; which they made me 
ſend, together with a Note to my Caſh-Keeper for five 
hundred Pounds. Beſides, I thought none but you 
knew it was my wonted Token to ſend for Money by. 

Joyn. Tis unlucky I ſhou'd forget it, and leave it on 
the Table: But, O the Harlotry ! did ſhe make that 
uſe of it then? Twas no wonder you did not ſtay till 
I came back. | | 

Gripe, I ſtaid till the Money releas'd me. 

Joyn, Have they the Money then? five hundred 
Pounds ! | 

Gripe, Too certain, 

Joyn, They told me not a word of it: And have 
you no way to retrieye it: 

Gripe, Not any. 
Joyn. Iam glad of it. 
Is there no Law but againſt Saints? 

Gripe, 1 will not for five hundred Pounds publiſh my 
Tranſgreſſion myſelf, leſt I ſhou'd be thought to glory 
in't; tho, I muſt confeſs *twou'd tempt a Man to con- 
form to publick praying and (inning, ſince 'tis ſo chargea- 
ble to pray and fin in private. | | | 

Foyn. But are you reſolv'd to give off a Loſer ? 

Gripe. How ſhall I help it ? 

Joyn. Nay, I'll fee you ſhall have what the Young 
Jade has for your Money: I'll make 'em uſe ſome Con- 


[A4/ides 


ſcience however, Take a Man's Money for nothing ! 


Gripe. Thou ſay'ſt honeſtly, indeed: And ſhall I 
have my Pennyworths out of the little Gentlewoman for 
all this}: 

Joyn. 1']l be engag'd Body for Body for her; and you 
ſhall take the Forfeiture on me elſe. | 

Gripe. No, no; I'll rather take your Word Mrs. 
Joyner. 

Joyn. Go in, and dreſs yourſelf ſmug, and leave the 
reſt to me. | 


S 2 Gripe. 
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Gripe. No Man breathing would give off a Loſer, as 
ſne ſays. | [ Exeunt. 
mon Addleplot, ſitting at a Desk writing as a 

Clerk, my Lady Flippant jogging him. 
Sir Sim. Tis a Lord's Mortgage, and therefore requires 


whe more haſte. Pray do not jog me, Madam, 


Flip. Dull Raſcal. LAſide. 
Sir Sm. They cannot ſtay for Money, as other Folks: 


If you will not let me make an end on't, I ſhall loſe my 
Expedition- Fee. | | 


Flip. There are ſome Clerks wou'd haye underſtood 


me before this, [ Aſide, 


Sir Sim. Nay, pray be quiet, Madam: If you ſqueeze 


me ſo to the Wall, I cannot write. 


Flip. Tis much for the Honour of the Gentlemen of 


this Age, that we Perſons of Quality are forc'd to deſcend 


to the importuning of a Clerk, a Butler, Coachman, or 
Footman ; while the Rogues are as dull of Apprehenſion 
too, as an unfledg'd Country Squire amongſt his Mo- 
ther's Maids, 51 LAſide. 

| | [Fogs him again. 
Sir Sim. Again, let me tell you, Madam, Familiarity 


breeds Contempt: You'll never leave till you have made 
me ſaucy, 


Flip. I wou'd I cou'd ſee that. 
Sir Sim. I vow and ſwear then; get you gone, or I'll 
add a black Patch or two to thoſe on your Face. 
1 ſhall have no time to get Mrs. Martha out for her. 
ES [ Aſide. 
Flip. Will you, Sir? will you? [ Jogs him again. 
Sir Sim, 1 muſt have a Plot for her; ſhe is a coy 
Woman. [ Aſide. 
1 vow and ſwear, if you paſs this Creviſe, I'll kiſs you 
in plain Engliſh, | 3 
Flip. I wou'd I cou'd ſee that: do you defie me ? 
[Steps to him. He kiſſes her. 
Sir Sim. How's: this? I vow and ſwear, ſhe. kiſſes as 
tamely as Mrs, Tickliſh, and with her Mouth open too. 
[4/ide. 
Flip. I thought you wou'd have been aſham'd to have 
done ſo to your Maſter's own Siſter. 
Sir Sim. I hope you'll be quiet now, Madam? 


Flip, 
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Flip. Nay, I'Il be reveng'd of you, ſure. 

Sir om. If you come again, I ſhall do more to you 
than that. | 
I'll purſue my Plot, and try if ſhe be honeſt, 

| [ Aſide. 
Flip, You do more to me than that ! Nay, if you'll do 
more to me than that | | 
{ She throws diwn his Ink, and runs out, He 
follows, | 
| Enter Joyner. 
Joyn. I muſt viſit my young Clients in the mean 
time, 
Sir Simon returns holding up his Hands, 
Joyn. What's the matter, Sir Simon? 
Sir Sim. Lord, who wou'd have thought it? 
Joyn. What ails you, Sir Simon? 
Sir Sim. I have made ſuch a Diſcovery, Mrs. Foy- 
ner | | 

Joyn. What is't ? : 

Sir Sim. Such a one, that makes me at once glad and 
ſorry; I am ſorry my Lady Flitpant is naught, but UVim- 
glad, I am glad 1 know it z thanks ſtill to my Diſguiſe, 

Joyn, Fie, fie. | 

Sir Sim. Nay, this Hand can te]l =——— 

Foyn, But how ! | 

Sir sim. She threw down my Ink-Glaſe, and ran a- 
way into the next Room; I follow'd her, and in Re- 
venge, threw her down upon the Bed; but in ſhort, all 
that I cou'd do to her, would not make her ſqueek. 

i Foyn. She was out of breath, Man, ſhe was out of 
reath. 1 

Sir Sim. Ah, Mrs. Joy ner, ſay no more, ſay no more 

of that. | | 
Enter Flippant. 

Flip. You rude, unmannerly Raſcal, 

Joyn. You ſee ſhe complains now. | 

Sir Sim, I know why, Mrs. Joyner, I know why, 

— [Apart 

Flip. 1'll have you turn'd out of the Houſe, you are 

not fit for my Brother's Service. | 
Sir Sim. Not for yours, you mean, Madam. [ſides . 
Flip. I'll go and acquaint my Brother 
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Joyn, Hold, hold, Madam, ſpeak not ſo loud, "tis 
Sir Simon Addleplot, your Lover, who has taken this 
Diſguiſe on purpoſe to be near you, and to watch, and 
ſupplant his Rival. | | 

Flit. What a Beaſt was I, I cou'd not diſcover it; you 
have undone me: why wou'd you not tell me ſooner of 
it? | [Aſide to Joyner, 

| Joya, I thought he had been diſcernible enough. 

Flip. I proteſt I.knew hin not; for I muſt confeſs to 
you, my Eyes are none of che beit, ſince I have us'd the 
laſt new Waſh of Mercury-Water. What will he think 
of me ? 

Jon. Let me alone with him, 
Come, come, did you think you cou'd diſguiſe yourſelf 
from my Lady's Knowledge; ſhe knew you, Man, or 
elſe you had ne'er had thoſe Liberti-s; alas! poor Lady, 

ſhe cannot reſiſt you, [ To Sir Sim. 

Flip, Tis my Weakneſs. 

Sir Sim. How's this? but here comes my Maſter, 

5 Enter Gripe and Martha. 

Gripe, Come, Mrs. Joy ver, are you ready to go? 

Joy n. I am ever ready when your Worſhip com- 
mands. | 

Flip, Brother, if you go to t'other end of the Town, | 
you'll fet me down near the Play-houſe ? : 
 Grifte, The Play-houſe ! do you think I will be ſeen 
near the Play-houſe? | 

Flip. You ſhall ſet me down in Lincolns-1nn-Fields 
then, for I have earneſt Buſineſs there, (When I come 
home again, l'll laugh at you ſound:y, Sir Simon.) 


Apart. 
Sir Sim. Has Joyner betray'd me then ? 'tis time to 
look to my Hits. LAſide. 


Gripe. Martha, be ſure you ſtay within now; if you 
go out, you ſhall never come into my Doors again. 

Mart. No, I will not, Sir; I'll ne'er come into your 
Doors again, if once I ſhou'd go out. 

Gripe. Tis well ſaid, Girl, | 


[Ex, Gripe, Joyner. Flip. | 
Sir Sim, Twas prettily ſaid, I underſtand you, they | 
are dull, and haye no Intrigue in 'em : but dear, 1755 
| | I'S, 


n- 
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Mre. Martha, us time we were gone; you have ſtole 
away your Scarfs and Hood from your Maid, 1 hope? 
Mart. Nay, I am ready, but | 
Sir Sim. Come, come, Sir Simon Addleplot, poor Gen- 
tleman, is an impatient Man, to my Knowledge. | 
Mart. Well, my Venture is great, I'm ſure, for a 
Man I know not; but pray, Jonas, do not deceive me; 
is he ſo fine a Gentleman, as you ſay he is? | 
Sir Sim. Piſh, piſh, he is the Gentleman of the 
Town, faith and troth, | 
Mart. But may I take your Word, Jonas? 


Sir $:m, Tis not my Word, "tis the Word of all the 
Town. | 


Mart. Excuſe me, Jonas, for that; I never heard 


any ſp-i5k well of him, but Mr. Dapperwit, and you. 
Sir Sm. That's becauſe he has been a Rival to all 

Men, and a Gal'ant to all Ladies Rivals, and deſerted 

Miſtreſſes, never ſpeak well of a Man, | 

Mart. Has he been ſa general in bis Amours ? His 
Kindneſs is not to be valu'd then. 

Sir Sim. The more by you, becauſe "tis for you he de- 
ſerts all the reſt, faith and troth, 

Mart, You plead better for him, than he cou'd for 
himſelf, I believe; for indeed they fay, he is no better 
than an Idiot. | 

Sir Sim, Then believe me, Madam, for no body 
knows him better than I; he bas as much Wit, Cou- 
_ and as good a Mien to the full, as I have, He an 
Idiot! 

Mart. The common Gull, ſo perſpicuous a Fop, the 


Women find him out, for none of 'em will marry bim. 


Sir Sim. You may ſee now, how he and you are a- 
bus'd; for that he is not married, is a Sign of his Wit: 
and for being perſpicuous, *tis falſe ; be is as myſteri- 
ous as 2 new Parliament-Man, or young States-Man, 
newly taken from a Coffee-houſe, or Tennis. Court. 

Mart. But is it a Sign of his Wit, becauſe he is nat 
married? | 

Sir Sim. Yes, yes, your Women of the Town tavich 
your Fops. There's not one about the Town unmarried, 
that has any thing, ” 

Mart, It may bethen he has ſpent his Eſtate, 
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Sir Sm. How unluckily gueſs'd ! LAſide. 
If he had, he has a Head can retrieve it again. 
Mart. Beſides, they ſay he has the modiſn Diſtem- 
r. 
4 Sim. He can cure it with the beſt French Chirur- 
geon in Town. a 
Mart. Has his Practice on himſelf been ſo much? 
Sir Sim. Come, come. 


Fame, like deſerted Jilt, does ſtill belye Men. 
| Who doubts her Man, muſt be advis'd by Hymen: 0 
Bor he knows beſt, of any, how to try Men. 


LExeunt. 
The Scene, the Old Pell-Mell. 


Enter Ranger and Dapperwit. 

Ran. Now the Tucies have renounc'd us, hey for the 
Chriſtivas; ſhe cannot uſe me worſe than your honour- 
able Miſtreſs did you, i | 

Dap. A pox ſome young Heir or another has promis'd 
her Marriage; there are ſo many Fools in the World, 


tis impoſſible for a Man of Wit to keep his Wench 


from being a Lady, let me periſh, 

Ran, But haye you no other Acquaintance that ſticks 
to her Vocation, in ſpite of Temptations of Honour, or 
filthy Lucre? I declare, I make honourable Love merely 
out of neceſſity; as your Rooks play on che ſquare, ra- 
ther than not play at all. | | 
To them Leonore, Lydia's Woman, mask'd, with a Tei- 

ter in her Hand. | 

Daz. Come, the Devil will not loſe a Gameſter; 
here's ready Money for you, puſh freely, 

Ran. Thou art as well met, as if by Aſſignation. 
e. 

Leo. And you are as well met, as if you were the 
Man 1 look'd for. 

Ran. Kind Rogue—— 

Leo. Sweet Sir. | 

Ran. Come, I am thy Priſoner, without more Words; 
mew but thy Warrant. (Goes to pull off her _ 

. . eo. 
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Leo. Tou miſtake, Sir, here is my Paſs. 


[Gives him a Letter. 
| Ran, A Letter; and directed 0 me ! 
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Reads. 8 
| Frome put up the Injuries and Affronts you did me laſt 
Night; (a Challenge upon my Life and by ſuch a - 
Meſſenger) therefore conjure you by your Honour, at 
Eight-a-clock preciſely this Evening, to ſend your Man to. St. 
James's Gate, to wait for me with a Chair to conduct me 


to what Place you ſhall thing moſt fit, for the giving of 
Satisfaction to the injur'd Chriſtina, 7 
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Chriſtina ! 1 am amaz'd ! what is't a Clock, Dapperwit 2” 

Dap. It wants not half an Hour of Eight. 

Ran. Go then back, my pretty Herald, [To the Maid, 
And tell my fair Enemy, the Service ſhe deſigns my Man, 
is only fit for my Friend here, of whoſe Faith and Ho- 
nour ſhe may be ſecure of; he ſhall immediately go wait 
| for her at St, James's Gate, whilſt I go prepare a Place 
d Por our Rencounter, and myſelf to die at her Feet. 

3 Ex. Leonore, 
h Dapperwit, dear Happerquit. 

Dap. What lucky Surprifal's this? 

Ran. Prithee ask no Queſtions, till I have more Leiſure, 
and leſs Aſtoniſhment; I know, you will not deny to be 
ly an lnſtrument in my Happineſs. | 
| Dap. No, let me periſh; I take as much Pleaſure to - 
bring Lovers together, as an old Woman; that as a 


t- Bankrupt Gameſter loves to look on, tho he has no Ad- 
Z vantage by the Play; or as a Bully that fights not him- 
15 ſelf, yet takes Pleaſure to ſet People together by the ears, 

or as | | 
Ran. 'Sdeath is this a Time for Similitudes : 
th | Dap. You have made me miſcarry of a good Thought 


now, let me periſh. | 

Ran. Go preſently to St Fames's Gate where you are. 
to expect the Coming of a Lady (' tis Chri/iina) accom- 
5 pany'd by that Woman you ſaw e'en now; ſhe will 
A permit you to put her into a Chair, and then conduct 
her to my Lodging, while J go before to remoye ſome 

Spies, and prepare it for her Reception. 
8 5 Dap, 
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Dap. Your Lodging! bad you not better carry her to 
Vincent's * tis hard by, and there a Vizard Mask has as 
free Epreſs and Regreſs as at the Play-Houſe. 

Ran, Faith, tho it be not very prudent, yet ſhe ſhall 
come thither in my Vindication; for he wou'd not be- 
lieve I had ſeen her laſt Night. | 

Dap. To have a fine Woman, and not tell on't, as 
you ſay, Mr. Ranger | 

Ran. Go, and bring her to Vincent's Lodging, there 
I' expect you. [ Exeunt ſeverally, 

Enter Chriſtina, Iſabel her Woman. 

Ja. This is the Door, Madam, here Mr. Vincent 
lodges. 

Chri. *Tis no matter, we will paſs it by, leſt the Peo- 
ple of our Lodgings ſhou'd watch us; but if he ſhou'd 
not be here now ? 

Iſa. Who? Mr. Valentine, Madam? I warrant you my 
| Intelligencer dares not fail me. 

Chri. Did he come laſt Night, ſaid he? 

VJ. Laſt Night late. ; 

Chri. And nat ſee me yet? nay, not ſend to me? 'tis 
falſe, he is not come; I wiſh he were not. I know not 
which I ſhou'd take more unkindly from him, expoſing 
his Life to his revengeful Enemies; or being almoſt 

four and twenty Hours ſo near me, and not Jet me 
know't 

Iſa, A Lover's Dangers are the only Secrets kept 
from his Miſtreſs: He came not to you becauſe he wou'd 
not purchaſe his Happineſs with your Fear and Appre- 
henſions, 

Chri. Nay, he is come, I ſee, ſince you are come a- 
bout again of his ſide. 

Iſa, Will you go ip, Madam, ard diſprove me if you 
can; *tis better than ſtanding in the Street. 

Chri. We'll go a little fuither firſt and return. 


[ Exennt, 


Vincent's Lodging. 


Enter Vincent and Valentine, 
Vin. I told you 1 had ſent my Man to Chriſtiza's, this 
Morning, to enquire of her Maid, (who ſeldom denies 
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rr 
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him a Secret) if her Lady had been at the Park laſt 
Night; which ſhe peremptorily anſwered to the contra- 
ry, and aiſiu'd him, ſhe had not ſtirr'd out ſiuce your 
Departure. 

Fal. Will not Chamber-Maids lye, intens? 

Vin. Will not Ranger lye, Valentine © | 

Val. The Circumſtances of his Story prov'd it true. 

Vin. do you ihink fo old a Maſter in the Faculty, as 


| he, will want the Varniſh of Probability for his Lyes ? 


Val. Do you think a Woman, having the advantage 
of her Sex and Education, under ſuch a Miſtreſs. will 
want [mpudence to diſavow a Truth, that might be pre- 
judicial to that Miſtreſs ? 

Vin. But if both Teſtimonies are fallible, why will 
you needs believe his? we are apter to believe the things 
we wou'd have, than thoſe we wou'd not. 

Val. My ill Luck has taught me to credit my Misfor- 
tunes and doubt my Happ ineſs. 

Vin. But Fortune we know inconſtant. 

Val. And all of her Sex. 

Vin. Will you judge of Fortune by your Experience, 
and not do your Miſtreſs the ſame juſtice? Go ſee her, 
and ſatisfy yourſelf and her; for if ſhe be innocent con- 
ſi Jer how culpable you are, not only in your Cenſures 
of her, but in not ſeeing her ſince your Coming. 

Pal. If ſhe be innocent, I ſhou'd be afraid to ſurprize 
her, for her ſake, if falſe, I ſhou'd be afraid to ſurprize 
her, for my own. 

Fin, To be jealous, and not inquift.ive, is as hard as 
to love extremely, and not to be ſomething jealons. 

Pal laquiſitiveneſs as ſeldom cures Jealoufy, as deink- 
ing in a Fever quenches the Thirſt. 

Vin. It ſhe were at the Park laſt Night, tis probab'e 
ſhell not miſs this; go watch ner Houſe, ſee who goes 
out, who in; while I in the mean time fearch out Rare 

ger; who, l'll pawn my Life, upon more Diſconrſe, ſhall 
avow his Miſtake: here he is, go in, how luckily is he 
came ? | | 
Enter Ranger. Valentine re:zres to the Door beſiind, overe 
hearing them, 


Fin, Ranger, you have prevented me; I was going to 
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look you out between the Scenes at the Play-houſe, the 
Coffee-houſe, Tennis-Court, or Gifford's. 

Ran. Do you want a Pretence to go to a Baudy-Houſe? 
but I have other Viſits to make, | 

Vin. 1 forget, I ſhou'd rather have ſought you in chri- 
ſtina's Lodgings, ha, ha, ha. 

1 Ran. Well, well, I'm juſt come to tell you that Chri- 
ina | 
Vin. Proves not by Day-light, the kind Lady you 
follow'd laſt Night out of the Park. 
| Ran, I have better News for you, to my thinking. 

Vin, What is't? 

Ran. Not that I have been in Chriſtina's Lodging this 
Morning; but that ſhe'll be preſently here in your Lodg- 
ing with me. | 

Val. How! Behind. 


Jeſt, 
[Drawing back to the Door, where Valentine flood, 
and ſpeaking ſofily to him. 
Well, muſt my Lodging be your Vaulting-School {till ; 
thou haſt appointed a Wench to come hither, I find. 
| [Zo Ran, 
Ran. A Wench? you ſeem'd to have more Reverence 
for Chriſtina laſt Night. | | 
Vin. Now you talk of Chriſtina, prithee tell me what 
was the Meaning of thy laſt Night's Romance of Chri- 
ina. | 
f Ran. You ſhall know the Meaning of all, when Chri/- 
tina comes; ſhe'll be here preſently. 
Vin, Who will? Chriſtina? 
Ran. Yes, Chriſtina. 
Vin. Ha, ha, ha. | 
Ran, Incredulous Envy ! thou art as envious as an 
impotent Letcher ata Wedding. 8 
| Vin. Thou art either mad, or as vain as a French— 
man, newly return'd home from a Campaign, or oblig. 
ing England. 


Ran, Thou art as envious as a Rival; but if thou 


art mine, there's that will make you deſiſt; 
7 [Gives him a Letter, 
and.if you are not my Riyal, intruſting you with ſuch a 
| and 


Vin. You ſee now, his Report was a Jeſt, a meer 
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give Money to be heard? but what's the Paper? a Lam- 


Company was not ſo diſguſtful to her laſt Night, but that 
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Secret, will, I know, oblige you to keep it, and aſſiſt 
me againſt all other Intereſts. | 


Vin. Do you think I take your Secret as an Obliga- 
tion? don't I know, Lovers, Travellers, and Poets, will 


oon upon Chriſtina, batch'd laſt Night betwixt Squire 
Da perwit and you, becauſe her Maid us'd you ſcuryily ? 
Ran. No, 'tis only a Letter from her, to ſhew m 


ſhe deſires it again to-day. 


Val. A Letter from her ! [Behind. 
Vin. A Letter from Chriſtina ! LReads. 


Ha, ha, ha. 

Ran. Nay, tis pleaſant. 

Vin. You miſtake, I laugh at you, not the Letter. 

Ran. I am like the winning Gameſter, ſo pleas'd with 
my Luck, I will not quarrel with any, who calls me a 
Fool for't. | 

Vin. Is this the Style of a Woman of Honour? 

Ran. It may be, for ought you know; I'm ſure, *tis 
well if your Female Correſpondents can read. 

Vin, I muſt confeſs, I have none of the little Letters, 
half Name, or Title, like your Spaniſh Epiſtles Dedica- 
tory ; but that a man ſo frequent in honourable Intrigues, 
as you are, ſhould not know the Summons of an impu- 
dent, common Woman, from that of a Perſon of Ho- 
nour? | | 

Ran. Chriſtina is ſo much a Perſon of Honour, ſhe'll 
own what ſhe has writ, when ſhe comes. 

Vin. But will ſhe come hither indeed? 

Ran. Immediately; you'll excuſe my Liberty with you, 
I cou'd not conceal ſuch a Happineſs from ſuch a Friend 
as you, leſt you ſhould have taken it unkindly, | 

Vin. Faith, you have oblig'd me indeed; for you and 
others wou'd often have made we believe your honour- 


able Intrigues, but never did me the honour to convince 
me of 'em before. 


Ran. You are merry, I find, yet. 
Vin, When you are happy, I cannot be otherwiſe, 
Ran. But I loſe time, I ſhou'd lay a little Perſon in 
Ambuſh, that lives hard by, in caſe Chriſtina ſhou'd be 
impatient to be reyeng'd of her Friends, as it often hap- 
pens 
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pens with a diſcontented Heireſs. Women like old Sol- 
diers, more nimbly execute, than they reſolve. 
[Afrde, Going out, 

Vin. What now, you will not diſappoint a n of 
Chriſtina's Quality? 

Ran. I'll be here before the comes, I warrant you, 

Een Kan. 

Vin, I do believe you truly: What think you Valen- 
tine? 

Pal. I think, ſince ſhe has the Courage to challenge 
him; ſhe'll have the Honour of being firſt in the Field, 

Vin, Fie ; your Opinion of her mutt be as bad, as 
Ranger's of himſelf is good, to think ſhe wou'd write 
to him; I long till his Bona roba comes, that you may 
be both diſabus'd. 

Val, And I have not Patience to ſtay her coming „ leſt 
you ſhou'd be diſabus'd. 

Enter Chriſtina and Iſabel. 

Vin. Here ſhe is i' faith, I'm glad ſhe's come. 

Val. And l'm ſorry; but 1 will to my Poſt again, leſt 
ſhe ſhou'd ſay ſhe came to me. 

Vin. By Heavens, Chriſtina herſelf ! *ris ſhe !, | Aſide. 
( Chriſtina pulls off her Mak. 

Pal. Tis ſhe; curs'd be theſe Eyes, more curs'd, thaa 

when they firſt betray'd me to that falſe bewitching Face. 
(Beh ind. 

Chri. You may wonder, Sir, to ſee me here. 

Vin, I muſt confeſs 1 * 

Chri. But the Confidence your Friend has in you, is 
the Cauſe of mine; and yet ſome Bluſhes it does coſt me, 
to come to ſeek for a Man. 

Val. Modeſt Creature! [ Behind, 

Vin. How am I deceiv'd! [Aſide. 

Chir. Where is he, Sir? why does he not appear ta 
keep me in countenance? pray call him, Sir, tis ſome— 
thing hard, if he ſhou'd know Im here, 

Vin. I hardly can, myſelf, believe you are here, Ma- 
dam. 

Chri. If my Viſit be troubleſome or unſeaſonable, tis 

our Friend's Fault, I deſigu'd it not to you Sir; pray, 
call him out, that be may excuſe it, and take it on himy 
ſelf, together with my Shame, 


Vin 


W 
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Vin. How impa'tent ſhe is! | [Aſide. 
Chri. Or do you delay the Happineſs I ask, to make 
it more welcome? | have ſtaid too long for it already, 
and cannot more deſire it; dear Sir, call him out, 
where is he? above, or here within? I'll ſnatch the 
Favour which you will not give: 
| [ Goes to the Door, and diſcovers Valentine. 
W hat do you hide yourſelf for Shame ? 

Val. I muſt confeſs I do. 

Chri. To ſee me come hither 

Val. I acknowledge it. Val. offers to go out, 

Chri. Before you came to me. But whither do you 
go? come, I can forgive you. | 

Val. But I cannot forgive you. 

Chri. Whither do you go? you need not forge a 
Quarrel, to prevent mine to you; nor need you try if 
3 follow you; you know L will; 1 have, you 
ee. 

Val. That Impudence ſhould look fo like Innocence! 

7 

Chri. Whither wou'd you go ? why wou'd you LR 

Val. To call your Servant to you. 1 

Chri. She is here, what wou'd you have with her? 

Val. I mean your Lover, the Man you came to 
meet. - 

Chri. Oh Heavens! what Lover? what Man > 1 
came to ſee no Man but you, whom I had too long | 
loſt, | 

Val. You cou'd not know that I was here, 

Chri. Ask her, *twas ſhe that told me. 


| [Points to Iſabel. 

Pal. How cou'd ſhe know? 

Chri, That you ſhall know hereafter, 

Val. No, you thought me too far out of the way, 
to diſturb your Aſſignation; and I aſſure you, Madam, 
"twas my ill Fortune, not my Deſign; and that it dug 
appear ſo, I do withdraw, (as in all good Breedins and 
Civility, 1 am oblig'd) for ſure your wiſh'd for Loyer's 
coming, 


Chri, What do you mean? are you a-weary of that 
Title? | 


Fas, 
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Val. I am aſham'd of it, ſince it grows common. 
| {Going out. 

Chri. Nay, you will not, ſhall not go. | 
Val. My Stay might give him Jealouſy, and ſo do 
you injury, and him the greateſt in the World ; Hea- 
vens forbid ! I wou'd not make a Man jealous ; for 
tho you call a thouſand Vows, and Oaths, and Tears, 
to witneſs, (as you ſafely may) that you have not the 


leaſt of Love for me, yet if he ever knew how I have 


loy'd you, ſure he wou'd not. cou'd not believe you, 

Chri. I do confeſs, your Riddle is too hard for me to 
ſolve ; therefore you are oblig'd to do't yourſelf. 

Val. I wiſh it were capable of any other Interpreta- 
tion than what you know already. | 

Chri. Is this that generous good Valentine, who has 
diſguis'd him ſo ? [ She weeps. 

Vin. Nay, 1 muſt with-hold you then : 

[Srops Valentine going out. 
Methinks ſhe ſhou'd be innocent, her Tongue and Eyes, 
together with that Flood that ſwells 'em, do vindicate 
her Heart. 

Val. They ſhew but their long Practice of Diiſimu— 
lation. | | [Going out, 

Vin. Come back; I hear Ranger coming up, ſtay but 
till he comes. | 

Val. Do you think I have the Patience of an Al- 
derman ? 

Vin. You may go out this Way, when you will, by 
the Back- ſtairs; but ſtay a little, till —— Oh, here he 
comes. | 

Ranger enters. 

Val. My Revenge will now detain me. 

1 [ Valentine retires again. 
[Upon Ranger's Entrance, Chriſtina puts on her Mask, 

Ran. What, come already? where is Dafperwit ? [ Aſide. 

The Ble(ſing's double that comes quickly: I did not yet 


expect you here, otherwiſe 1 had not done myſelf the f 
Injury to be abſent ; but I hope, Madam, I haye not] 


made you ſtay long for me. 
Chri, 1 have not ſtaid at all for you, 
Ran, I am glad of it, Madam. 


Chri.Þ 


Chri. 


move that Cloud, 
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Chri. Is not this that troubleſome Stranger who laſt 
Night follow'd the Lady into my Lodgings ? [To Iſabel. 
'Tis he, [Afide, 

| [Removing from him to toher ſide. 

Ran. Why does ſhe remove ſo diſdainfully from 


me? [Aſide,) I find you take it ill, I was not at your 
coming here, Madam, | 


Chri. Indeed J do not, you are miſtaken, Sir. 
Ran. Confirm me by a Smile then, Madam; re- 
which makes me apprehend 


Goes to take off the Masł. 
foul Weather: Mr. Vincent, pray retire ; *tis you keep 


on the Lady's Mask, and no Diſpleaſure, which ſhe has 


for me; yet, Madam, you need not diſtruſt his Ho- 
nour, or his Faith : but do not keep the Lady under 
conſtraint; pray leave us a little, Maſter Vincent. 
Chri. You muſt not leave us, Sir; wou'd you leave 
me with a Stranger? 
Val, How's that ! [ Behind. 
Ran. I've done amiſs, I find, to bring her bither. 
: | [ Aſides 
Madam, I underſtand you === [Apart to Chriſtina, 
Chri. Sir, I do not underſtand you. | 
Ran. You wou'd not be known to Mr. Vincent? 
Chri. Tis your Acquaintance I would avoid. 
Ran. Dull Brute, that I was, to bring her hither ! [Afrde.. 
I have found my Error, Madam ; give me but a new 


Appointment, where I may meet you by and by, and 


{trait I will withdraw, as if 1 knew you not. 
| [Softly to her: 

Chri. Why, do you know me? 
Ran, I muſt not own it ? l Aide. 
No, Madam, but [ Offers to whiſper. 
Chri. Whiſpering, Sir, argues an old Acquaintance 5 


but I have not the Vanity to be thought of yours, and 


reſolve you ſhall never have the Diſparagement of mine: 


| Mr. Vincent, pray let us go in here. 


Ran, How's this! I am undone I ſee; but if I let 


ber go thus, I ſhall be an eternal Laughing- ſtock to 


Vincent. 
Vin. Do you not know him, Madam ? I thought 
you had come hither on purpoſe-to meet him. 7 
Chri. 
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Chri, To meet him ! 

Vin. By your own Appointment. 

Chri. Wha: ft:ange intacuation does delude you all! 
You know, be aid, te did not know me, | 

Vin. You writ ohm he has your Letter, 

Chri, Then vou tow my Name ſure ? yet you con- 
feſs'd but now, vou knew me nor. | 

Ran. I muſt confels, your Anger has diſguis'd you 
more than your Mask; for I thought to have met a 
kinder Chriſtiana here. 

Chri. Heavens! hoy cou'd he know me in this Place? 
he watch'd me hither ſure; or is there any other of my 
Name? That you may no longer miſtake me for your 
Ciriſtina, I'll pull off that which toons your Ecror, 
| CPulls off her Mak, 
Ran, Take but Vother Vizard off too, I mean your 
Anger, and I'll ſwear you are the fame, and only 
Chriſtina, which I wiſh'd, and thought to meet here? 

Chri. How cou'd you think to meet me here ? 

Ran. By vertue of this yuur Commiſſion, 

| [Gives her the Letter. 
which now, I ſee, was meant a real Challenge; for 
you look as if you wou'd fight with me. 

Chri. The Paper i a Stranger to me, I never vrit it; 
you are abus'd, 

Vin, Chriſtina is a Perſon of Honour, and will own 
what ſhe has written, Ranger. | 

Ran. So, the Comedy begins; I ſhall be laugh'd at 
ſufficiently, if I do not juſtify myſelf; I mult ſet my 
Impudence to hers 3 ſhe is reſolv'd to deny all, I ſee, 
and I have loſt all hope of her. Aſide. 

Vin. Come, faith, Ranger — 

Ran. You will deny too, Madam, that 1 follow'd 
you laſt Night from the Park, to your Lodging, where 
I Raid with you til Morning? you never ſaw me before, 
I warrant? 


Chri, That you rudely intruded, laſt Night, into my 


Lodging, I cannot deny ; but I wonder you have the 


Confidence to brag of it ; ſure you will not of your 


Reception ? 

Ran. I never was ſo ill-bred, as to brag of my Re- 
ception in a Lady's Chamber; not a word of that, 
Madam, | Val. 
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Val, How! if he lyes, I reyenge her; if it be true, 
I revenge myſelf. 

[Valentine draws his Sword, which Vincent ſeeing, 
thruſts him back, and ſhuts the Door upon him 
before he was diſcover'd by Ranger. | 

Enter Lydia and her Woman, ſtopping at the Door. 

Lyd. What do 1 ſee! Chriſtina with him! a Counter- 
plot to mine, to make me and it ridiculous : 'tis true, 
I find they have been long acquainted, and I long 
abus'd z but ſince ſhe intends a Triumph, in Spight, as 
well as Shame (not Emulation) I retire : ſhe deſerves 
no Envy, who will be ſhortly in my Condition: his na- 
tural Inconftancy, will proye my beſt Revenge on her — 
on both, [Ex, Lydia with her Woman. 

Dapperwit zo them. | 

Dap. Chriſlina's going away again; what's the matter? 

Ran. What do you mean? | | 

Dap. I ſcarce had paid the Chairmen, and was com- 
ing up after her, but I met her on the Stairs, in as 
much haſte, as if ſhe bad been frighten'd. 

Ran, Who do you talk of ? | 

Dap. Chriſtina, whom I took up in a Chair, juſt now 
at St. Fames's. gate. 

Ran, Thou art mad, here ſhe is, this is Chriſtina, 

Dap. I mult confeſs, 1 did not fee her Face; but I 
am {ure the Lady is gone, that I brought juſt now. 

Ran. I tell you again, this is ſhe ; did you dring 
two? | | 

Chi. I came in no Chair, had no Guide, but my 
Woman there. | 

Vin. When did you bring your Lady, Dafferwit F 

Dap. Ev'n now, juſt now. | | 

Vin. This Lady has been here half an Hour. 
Ran, He knows not what he ſays, he is mad, you 
are all ſo too, I am ſo too. | 

Vin. Tis the beſt Excuſe you can make for yourſelf, 


and by owning your Miſtake, you'll ſhew you are come 


to yourſelf, I myſelf ſaw your Woman at the Door, 
who but look'd in, and then immediately went down 
again, as your Friend Dapperivit too affirms. 

Chri. You had beſt follow her, that look'd for you 
and I'll go ſeek out him, I came to ſee ; Mr, Vincent, 
pray let me in here, | Ran. 
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Ran, Tis very fine, wondrous fine! 


[Chriſtina goes out a little, and returns, 


Chri. Oh, he is gone! Mr. Vincent follow him; he 


were yet more feyeie to me, in endangering his Life, 


than in his Cenſures againſt me; you know tlie Power 


of his Enemies is great as their Malice; ' juſt Heaven 
preſerve him from them, and me ſrom this ill, or un- 
lucky Man, [Ex. Chriſtinn, her Woman, and Vincent, 
Ran, "Tis well =— nay, certainly, I ſhall never be 
maſter of my Senſes more; but why doſt thou help to 
diſtract me too? 

Dap. My Aſtoniſhment was as great as yours, to ſee 
her go away again: I weu'd have ſtaid her if I cou'd. 

Ran. Yet again talking of a Woman you met going 
out, when I talk of Ching. 

Dap. I talk of Chriſtina toc, — 8 

Ran. She went out juſt now; the Woman you found 
me with, was ſhe. | 

Dap. That was not the Chriſtina I brought juſt now. 

Ran. You brought her almoſt half an Hour ago: 
'Sdeath, will you give me the Lye ? 

Dap. A Lady diſappointed by her Gallant, the Night 
before her Journey, cou'd not be more touchy with her 
Maid, or Husband, than you are with me now, after 
your Diſappointment ; but if you thank me ſo, I'll go 
ſerve myſelf hereafter : for ought I know, I have diſ- 
appointed Mrs. Martha for you, and may loſe thirty 
thouſand Pounds by the Bargain. Farewel, a raving 
Lover is fit for ſolitude. [Ex, Dapperwit. 

Ran. Lydia, triumph, I now am thine again ; of 
Intrigues, honourable or diſhonourable, and all ſorts of 
Rambling I take my leave, when we. are giddy, 'tis 
time to ſtand till: why ſhou'd we be ſo fond of the 
Bye paths of Love, where we are till way-laid, with 
Surprizes, Trepans, Dangers, and murdering Diſap- 
pointments ? 


Fuſt as at Blind-man's-buff, we run at all, 

Whilſt thoſe that lead us, laugh to ſee us fall; 

And when we think we hold the Lady faſt, N 
We find it but her Scarf, or Veil, at laſt. LExit. 
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Enter Sir Simon Addleplot leading Mrs, Martha, 
| Dapperwit. 


Sir Sim. 
T length, you ſee, I have freed the Captive Lady 
for her longing Knight, Mr, Dapperwit. Who 
brings off a Plot cleverly now ? 
Dap. I wiſh our Poets were half ſo good at it, 
Mrs. Martha, a thouſand Welcomes ———— 
[Dapperwit kiſſes and embraces Mrs. Martha, 
Sir Sim. Hold, hold, Sir; your Joy is a little too 
familiar, faith and troth, | 
Dap. Will you not let me ſalute Mrs. Martha? 
Mart. What, Jonas, do you think I do not know 
good Breeding ? muſt I be taught by you? | 
Sir Sim. I wou'd have kept the Maiden-head of your 
Lips for your ſweet Knight, Mrs. Martha, that's all: I 
dare ſwear, you never kiſs'd any Man before, but your 
Father, : | 
Mart, My ſweet Knight, if he will be Knight of 
mine, muſt be contented with what he finds, as well as 
other Knights, | 
Sir Sim. So ſmart already, faith and troth! 
Mart. Dear Mr. Dapperwit, I am oyerjoy'd to ſee 
fou; but I thank honeſt Jonas for't. 
Sir Sim. How ſhe hugs him!  [ Afidee 
Mart, Poor Mr. Dapperwit, I thought I ſhould never 
baye ſeen you again; but I thank honeft Jonas there— 
| [She hugs Dapperwit. 
Sir Sim. Do not thank me, Mrs, Martha, any more 
than I thank you. 
Mart, I wou'd not be ungrateful, Jonas. 2 
2 | i 
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Sir Sim. Then reſerve your Kindneſs only for your 
worthy, noble, brave, heroick Knight, who loves you 
only, and anly deſerves your Kindneſs, 

Mart, 1 will ſhew my Kindneſs to my worthy, brave, 
heroick Knight, in being kind to his Friend, bis dear 


Friend, who help'd him to me. [Hugs Dap. again, | 


Sir Sim. But, Miſtreſs Martha, he is not to help him 
always; tho he helps him to be married, he is not to 
Lelp him when he is married, | 

Mart. What, Mr. Dapferwit, will you love my wor- 
thy Knight leſs afcer Marriage, than before ? that were 
againſt the Cuſtom; for Marriage gets a Man Friends, 
inſtead of lofing thoſe he has. | 

Dap. I will ever be his Servant and yours, dear 
Madam, do not doubt me, 

Mart. I do not, ſweet, dear Mr. Dapperwit ; but I 
ſhou'd not have feen you theſe two days, if it had not 
been for honeſt Jonas Ihe kiſſes Dap, 

Sir Sim. For ſhame! tho ſhe be young and fooliſh, 
do not you wrong me to my Face. |[ Apart to Dap, 

Dap. Wou'd you have me fo ill-bred as to repulſe 
her innocent Kindneſs? What a thing it is to want 
Wit! 

Sir Sim. A pox, I muſt make haſte to diſcover myſelf, 
or I ſhall diſcover what I wou'd not diſcover. But if 
I ſhou'd diſcover myſelf in this Habit, 'twou'd not be 
to my Advantage: but I'll go put on my own Clothes, 
and look like a Knight. [ Aſide.) Well, Mrs. Martha, 
I'll go ſeek out your Knight: are you not impatient to 
ſee him ? | | [To her, 

Mart. Wives muſt be obedient ; let him take his own 
time, 

Sir Sim. Can you truſt yourſelf a Torn or two with 
Maſter Dapper wit £ | 

Mart. Yes, yes, Jonas, as long as you will, | 

Sir Sim. But I wou'd not truſt you with him, if | 
cou'd help it, | | LA fade, 

So marry'd Wight fees what he dares not blame, 

And cannot budge for Fear, nor ſtay for Shame. 

[Ex. Sir Sim. 


Dap. I am glad he is gone, that I may laugh; *'tis Þ = 
FO 


fach a Miracle of Fops, that his Converſation ſhou'd 
| I be 
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be pleaſant to me, even when it hindred me of 
yours. 


Mart. Indeed, l'm glad he is gone too, as pleaſant 
as he is. 

Dap. I know why, I know why, ſweet Mrs. Martha: 
I warrant you, vou had rather have the Parſon's Com- 
pany than his, now you are out of your Father's Houſe? 
'Tis time to leave being a Hypocrite. 

Mart. Well, for the Jeſt's ſake, to diſappoint m 
Knight, I wou'd not care if 1 diſappointed myſelf of a 
Ladiſhip, 

Dap. Come, I will not keep you on the Tenters: I 
know you havea mind to make ſure of me. I have a 
little Chaplain, I wiſh he were a Biſhop, or one of the 
Friars, to perfect our Revenge upon that zealous Jew 
your Father. 

Mart. Do not ſpeak ill of my Father: he has been 
your Friend, I'm ſure, 

Dap, My Friend 

Mare. His hard Uſage of me conſpir'd with your 
* Mien and Wit; and to avoid Slavery under him, 

I ftoop to your Yoke. 

Dap. I will be oblig'd to your Father for nothing but 
a Portion; nor to you for pour Love: Twas due to 
my Merit, 


Mart, You thaw yourſelf Sir Simon's Original; if 
'twere not for that Vanity 

Dap. I ſhou'd be no Wit; 'tis the Badge of my Cal. 
ling : for you can no more find a Man of Wit without 
Vanity, than a fine Woman without Affectation. Bat 
let us go before the Knight comes again, 


O 
Mart, Let us go before my Father comes: he ſoon 


will have the Intelligence. 
Dap. Stay, let me think a little. [Parſes, 
Mart. What are you thinking of ? you ſhould have 


thought before this time, or 1 ſhould have thought 
rather. 


Dap. Peace, peace, 
Mart. What are you thinking of? 


Dap, I am thinking what a Wit W Vanity is 


like: he i is le 


Mari. 
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Mart. You do not think we are in a publick Place, 
and may be ſurpriz'd and prevented by my Father's 
Scouts ? 
Dap. What, wou'd you have me loſe my Thought? 
Mart. You wou'd rather loſe your Miſtreſs, it 
ſeems, | 


Dap. He is like —— I think I am a Sot to-night, 


let me periſh, 
Mart. Nay, if you are ſo in love with your Thought, 
| | [Offers to go, 
Dap. Are you ſo impatient to be my Wife? He is 
like —— he is like —— a Picture without Shadows, 
or or a Face without Patches or a Diamond 


without a Foil, Theſe are new Thoughts now; theſe } 


are new. 
Mart. You are wedded already to your Thoughts, 1 
fee; good-night. 
Dap. Madam, do not take it ill: 


For loſs of happy Thoughts there's no Amends ; 
For bis new Jeſt, true Wit will loſe old Friends. 


That's new again : the Thought's new. | 

| [ Exeunt, 

Enter Gripe, leading Mrs. Lucy ; Joyner, Croſsbite, 
: following, | 

Gripe, Mrs, Joyner, I can conform to this Mode of 
publick Walking by Moon-light, becauſe one is not 
known. 

Lucy, Why, are you aſham'd of your Company ? 

Gripe, No, pretty one; becaule in the dark, or as it 
were in the dark, there is no Envy, nor Scandal ; I 
wou'd neither loſe you, nor my Reputation. 

Joyn, Your Reputation! Indeed, your Worſhip, tis 
well known there are as grave Men as your Worſhip, 
nay, Men in Office too, that adjourn their Cares and 
Buſineſſes, to come and unbend themſelves at Night 
here with a little Vizard-mask. | 

Gripe. I do believe it, Mrs. Joyner. 

Lucy. I, Godmother, and carries and treats her at 
Mulberry-garden. J = 
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Croſ. Nay, does not only treat her, but gives her his 
whole Gleaning of that Day. 

Gripe, They may, they may, Mrs, Croſibite ; they 
take above Six in the Hundred, | ö 

Croſ. Nay, there are thoſe of ſo much Worth, and 
Honour, and Love, that they'll take it from their Wives 
and Children to give it to their Miſſes: now your Wor- 
ſhip has no Wife, and but one Child, | 

Gripe. Still for my Edification. LAſide. 

Joyn. That's true, indeed: for I know a great Lady 
that cannot follow her Husband abroad to his Haunts, 


| becauſe her Farrandine is ſo ragged and greaſy ; whilſt 


his Miſtreſs is as fine as Fippence in embroider'd 
Sattins. 

Gripe. Politickly done of him, indeed: if the Truth 
were known, he is a Stateſman by tbat. Umph— 
Croſ. Truly, your Women of Quality are very trou- 
bleſome to their Husbands, I have heard 'em complain 
they will allow them no ſeparate Maintenance, tho the 
honourable Jilts themſelyes will not marry without 
it, 

Joyn. Come, come, Miſtreſs, ſometimes tis the Craft 
of thoſe Gentlemen to complain of their Wives Ex- 
pences, to excuſe their own Narrowneſs to their Miſles : 
but your Daughter has a Gallant that can make na 
Excuſe, 8 

Gripe. So, Mrs. Joyner— my Friend, Mrs. Joyner— 

Croſ. I hope, indeed, he'll give my Daughter no 
Cauſe to dun him; for, poor Wrech, ſhe is as modeſt 
as her Mother. | 

Gripe. I profeſs, I believe it. 

Lucy. But I have the Boldneſs to ask him for a Treat: 
Come, Gallant, we muſt walk towards the Mulberry- 
garden. 

Gripe. So — I am afraid, little Miſtreſs, the Rooms 
are all taken up by this time. 

Joyn. Will you ſhame yourſelf again? 

8 { Aſide to Gripe. 
Lucy. If the Rooms be full, we'll have an Arbour. 
Gripe, At this time of Night? Beſides, the Waiters 

Fill ne'er come near you. . 


T | Lucy. 
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Lucy. They will be obſervant of good Cuſts 
as we ſhall be: come along. 


Gripe. Indeed, and verily, little Miſtreſs, 1 wou'd go, 
but that I ſhould be forſworn, 'if I did, ; 


Joyn. That's ſo pitiful an Excuſe 
Gripe. In truth, I have forſworn the Place, ever ſince 
I was pawn'd there for a Reckoning. | 


Lucy. You have broken many an Oath for the good 
old Cauſe, and will you boggle at one for your poor 
little Miſs ? Come along. | 


| Lady Flippant behind, | 

Flip. Unfortunate Lady, that 1 am ! I have left the 
Herd on purpoſe to be chas'd, and have wandred this 
Hour here; but the Park affords not ſo much as a 
Satyr for me, (and that's ſtrange ;) no Burgundy Man or 
drunken Scourer will reel my way. The Rag-women 
and Cinder-women have better Luck than I But 


who are theſe? If this mungrel Light does not deceive 


me, tis my Brother, Tis he: there's Joyner too, and 

two other Women. I'Il follow 'em: it muſt be he; 

for this World hath nothing like him: 1 know not what 

the Devil may be in the other, L[Exeunt omnes. 

Enter Sir Simon Addleplot in fine Clothes, Dapperwit, 
and Mrs. Martha, unſeen by him at the Door. 

Sir Sim. Well, after all my ſeeking, I can find thoſe 
I wou'd not find: I'm ſure 'twas old Gripe, and. Joyner 
with him, and the Widow follow'd. He wou'd not 
have been here, but to have ſought his Daughter ſure : 
but vigilant Dapperwit has ſpy*'d him too, and has, no 
doubt, ſecur'd her from him, 

Dap, And you. 

Sir Sim. The Rogue is as good at hiding as I am at 
ſtealing a Miſtreſs 7 'tis a vain conceited Fellow, yet I 
think*tis an honeſt Fellow. But again, he is a damnable 
whoring Feilow ; and what Opportunity this Air and 
Darkneſs may incline 'em to, Heaven knows; for I have 
heard the Rogue ſay himſelf, a Lady will no more 
ſhew her Modelty in the Dark, than a Spaniard his 
Courage. | 

Dap. Ha, lia. ha | ä 

Sir Sim. Nay, if you are there, my true Friend, I'll 
forgive your Hearkning, if you'l forgive wy Cenſures, 


I 
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I ſpeak to you, dear Madam Martha, dear, dear 
Behold, your worthy Knight 

Mart. That's far from Neighbours. 

Sic Sim. Is come to reap the Fruit of his Labours, 

Mart. I cannot ſee the Knight: Well, but I'm ſure 
I hear Jonas. 

Sir Sim. I am no Jonas, Mrs. Martha, 

Mart. The Night is not ſo dark, nor the Peruke ſa 
big, but I can diſcern Jonas. | | 
Sir Sim. Faith and troth, I am the very Sir Simon 
Addleplot that is to marry you, the fame Dapperavie 
ſollicited you for; ask him elſe; my Name is not 
Jonas. | 

Mart. You think my Youth and Simplicity capable of 
this Cheat: but let me tell you, Jonas, tis not your 
borrow'd Clothes and Titles ſhall make me marry my 
Father's Man: | 

Sir Sim. Borrow'd Title! I'll be ſworn 1 eng it of 


| my Laundreſs, who was a Court Laundreſs: but, in- 

; deed my Clothes I have not paid for; therefore, in that 

t Senſe, they are borrow'd. | 

N Mart. Prithee, Jonas, let the Jeſt end, or I ſhall be 

. preſently in earneſt. | 
Sir Sim. Pray be in earneſt, and let us go: the Par- 

ſe ſon and Supper ſtay for us; and I am a Knight in 

er earneſt, 

It Mart. You a Knight, inſolent faucy Fool? 

> 2 Sir m. The Devil take me, Mrs. Martha, if I am 

10 not a Knight now ; a Knight Baronet too, A Man 


ought, I ſee, to carry his Patent in his Pocket when he 
goes to be married; 'tis more neceſlary than a Licenſe, 


at am a Knight indeed and indecd now, Mrs, Martha, 
* Mart. Indeed and indeed, the Trick will not paſs, 
ble Jonas. | | 

nd Sir Sim. Poor Wretch, ſhe's afraid ſhe ſhall not be a 
ave Lady: come, come, diſcover the Intrigue, Dapper- 
ore wit 

his Mart. You need not diſcover the Intrigue, tis ap- 


parent already, Unworthy Mr. Dapperwit, after my 
Confidence repos'd in you, cou'd you be fo little gene- 
I'll tous as to betray me to my Father's Man? But I'll be 
ures. | even with you, 7 : b 
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Sir Sim. Do not accuſe him poor Man, before you 
hear him: tell her the Intrigue, Man. 

Dap. A pox, ſhe will not believe us. 

Sir Sim. Will you not excuſe yourſelf : but I muſt not 
let it reſt ſo, Know then, Mrs. Martha. —— 

Mart. Come, I forgive thee before thy Confeſſion, 
Fonas : you never had had the Confidence to have de- 
ſign'd this Cheat upon me, but from Mr. Dapperwit's 

Encouragement ; 'twas his Plot. 

Sir Sim. Nay, do not do me that Wrong, Madam. 

Mart. But ſince he has trepan'd me out of my Fa- 
ther's Houſe, he is like to keep me as long as I live : 
and ſo good night, Jonas. 

Sir Stm. Hold, hold; what d'ye mean both? Prithee 
tell her I am Sir Simon, and no Jonas. 

Dap. A pox, ſhe will not believe us, I tell you. 

Sir Sim. I have provided a Parſon and Supper at 
Mulberry- garden, and invited all my Friends I cou'd 
meet in the Park. 

Dap. Nay, rather than they fhall be diſappointed, 
there ſhall be a Bride and Bridegroom to entertain 'em: 
Mrs. Martha and I will go thither preſently. 

Sir & m. Why, ſhall ſhe be your Bride? 

Dap. You ſee ſhe will have it ſo, | 

Sir Sim. Will you make Dapperwit your Husband ? 

Mart. Rather than my Father's Man, | 

Sir Sim. Oh, the Devil — 

Mart. Nay, come along Jonas, you ſhall make one 
at the Wedding, ſince you help'd to contrive it. 

Sir Sim. Will you cheat yourſelf, for fear of being 
cheated ? 

Mart. I am deſperate now. 

Sir Sim. Wilt thou let her do fo ill a thing, Dapperwit, 
as to marry thee? Open her Eyes, prithee, and tell 
her I am a true Knight. 

Dap. Twou'd be in vain, by my Life; you have 
carry'd yourſelf ſo like a natural Clerk And ſo 


adieu, good Jonas. Ex. Martha and Dapperwit. 
Sir Sim. What, ruin'd by my own Plot, like an old 
Cavalier? yet, like him too, 1 will plot on ſtil}, a 
Plot of Prevention. So, I have it Her Father 
2 Rs Was 
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was here e'en now, I'm ſure: well — 1'i] go tell her 
Father of her, that I will; | 


And puniſh ſo her Folly, and his Treachery : 

Revenge is ſweet, and makes amends for Letchery. 

Exit. 

Enter Lydia and her Woman Leonore. 

Lyd, I wiſh | had not come hither to-night, Leonore. 

Leo. Why did you, Madam, if the Place be fo dif- 
agreeable to you ? | 

Lyd. We cannot help viſiting the Place often, where 


we have loſt any thing we value. I loſt Ranger here 


laſt Night. 


Leo. You thought you had loſt him before, a great 
while ago; and therefore you ought to be the leſs 
troubled, | 

Lyd, But *twas here I miſs'd him firſt, I'm ſure. 

Leo. Come, Madam, let not the Loſs vex you: he 
is not worth the looking after. | | 

yd. It cannot but vex me yet, if I loſt him by my 
own Fault, | 

| Leo, You had but too much Care to keep him. 
Lyd. It often happens, indeed, that roo much Care 


is as bad as Negligence : but I had rather be robb'd than 


loſe what I have cateleſly. | 
Leo. But I believe you wou'd hang the Thief, if you 
cou'd. 3 

Lyd. Not if I cou'd have my own again. 

Leo. I fee you wou'd be too merciful. 

Tyd. I wiſh I were try'd. 

Leo. But, Madam, if you pleaſe, we will wave the 
Diſcourſe; for People ſeldom, 1 ſuppoſe, talk with Plea- 
ſure of their real Loſſes. 

Lyd. 'Tis better than to ruminate on them: mine, 


I'm ſure, will not out of Head nor Heart. 


Leo, Grief is ſo far from retrieving a Loſs, that it 
makes it greater : but the way to leſſen it, is by a 
Compariſon with others Loſſes, Here are Ladies in the 


Park of your Acquaintance, I doubt not, can compare 


with you: Pray, Madam, let us walk, and find em 
Out, 
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Lyd. Tis the Reſentment, you ſay, makes the Lofs 
great or little; and then, l'm ſure, there is none like 
mine: however, go on. [ Exennt, 

| Enter Vincent and Valentine. 

Vis, 1 am glad I have found you; for now I am pre- 
par'd to lead you out of the Dark, and all your Trouble : 
I have good News. — 

Val. You are as unmerciful as the Phyſician, who with 
new Arts keeps his miſerable Patient alive and in hopes, 
when he knows the Diſeaſe is incurable. 

Vin. And you, like the melancholy Patient, miſtruſt 
and hate your Phyſician, becauſe he will not comply 
with your Deſpair : but I'll cure your Jealouſy now. 

Vol. You know all Diſeaſes grow worſe by Re- 
lapſes. 

Vin. Truſt me once more, | 
Pal. Well, you may try your Experiments upon me. 

Vin. Juſt as I ſhut the Door upon you, the Woman 
Ranger expected came up Stairs: but finding another 
Woman in Diſcourſe with him, went down again, I 
ſuppoſe, as j:a'ous of him, as you of Chriſtina, 

Val. How does it appear ſhe came to Ranger? 

Vin. Thus; Dapperwit came up after he had brought 
ber, juſt then, in a Chair from St. Fames's, by Ranger's 
Appointment : and it is certain, your Chriſtina came to 

ou. | 
f Val. How can that be? for ſhe knew not I was in 
the Kingdom. LE 

Vin. My Man confeſſes, when I ſent him to inquire 
of her Woman abour her Lady's being here in the Park 
laſt Night, he told her you were come; and ſhe, it 
ſeems, told her Miſtreſs. | | 

Val. That might bexäͤ [Aſides 
But did not Chriſtina confeſs, Ranger was in her Lodging 
laſt Night? 

Vin. By Intruſion ; which ſhe had more particularly 
inform'd me of, if her Apprehenſions of your Danger 
had not poſted me after you ; ſhe not having yet, as I 
ſuppoſe, heard of Clerimont's Recovery. I left her, 
poor Creature, at home, diſtracted with a thouſand Fears 
for your Life and Love. 


Val, 
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Val. Her Love, I'm ſure, has coſt me more Fears 
than my Life: yet that little Danger is not paſt, as you 
think, til] the great one be over. 

Vin, Open but your Eyes, and the fantaſtick Goblin's 
vaniſh'd, and all your idle Fears will turn to Shame: 
for Jealouſy is the baſeſt Cowardice. 

Val, 1 had rather, indeed, bluſh for myſelf than 
her. | 

Via. I'm ſure you will haye more reaſon —— But is 
not that Ranger there? | 
Ranger enters, follow'd by Chriſtina and her Woman : 
| afier them Lydia and her Woman. 

al. I think it is. 

Vn. 1 ſuppoſe his Friend Dapperwit is not far off: I 
will examine tbem both before you, and not leave you 
ſo much as the Shadow of Doubt. Ranger's Aſtoniſh- 
ment at my Lodging confeſs'd his Miſtake. 

Val. His Aſtoniſnment might proceed from Chriſtina's 
unexpected Strangeneſs to him. | 


Vin, He ſhall. ſatisfy you now himſelf to the contrary, 


1 warrant you, have but Patience. 
Val. J had rather, indeed, he ſhould fatisfy my Doubes 
than my Revenge; therefore I can have Patience. 
Vin. But what Women are thoſe that follow him © 
Val. Stay a little am——_— 
Ran. Lydia, Lydia poor Lydia. 
Lyd. If ſhe be my Riva), 'tis ſome Comfort yet, to 
ſee her follow him rather than he her. [To her Maid, 
Leo. But if you follow them a little longer, for your 
Comfort, you ſhall ſee them go Hand in Hand, 
| Chrz. Sir, Sir ] [Io Ranger. 
Leo. She calls to him already. 


Lyd. But he does not hear, you ſee; let us go a little 


nearer. 

Vin Sure it is Ranger? 

Val. As ſure as the Woman that follows him cloſe, is 
Chriſtina. | 

Val. For ſhame, talk not of Chriſtina ; I left her juſt 
now at home, ſurrounded with ſo many Fears and Griefs, 
ſhe cau'd nor ſtir. | 

Val. She is come, it may be, to diyert them here in 
the Park; I'm ſure tis ſhe, a 

2 Vin. 
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Vin. When the Moon, at this Inſtant, ſcarce affords 
Light enough to diſtinguiſh a Man from a Tree, how 
can you know her? | 

Val. How can you know Ranger, then? 

Vin, I heard him ſpeak. 

Val. So you may her too; I' ſecure you, if you will 
draw but a little nearer; ſhe came, doubtleſs, to no 
other end but to ſpeak with him; obſerve - 

_ Chri, Sir, I have follow'd you hitherto, [To Ranger. 
but now, 1 muſt deſire you to follow me out of the 
Company, for I wou'd not be over-heard, nor diſturb'd. 
Ran. Ha! is not this Chriftina's Voice ? It is, I am 
ſure, I cannot be deceiv'd now — dear Madam 


Vin. It is ſhe indeed. [Apart to Val. 
Val. Is it ſo? | 
Chri. Come, Sir — To Ranger. 


Val, Nay, I'll follow you too, tho not invited. LAſide. 

Lyd. I muſt not, cannot ſtay behind. | Afide.] [Exeunt. 
: [They all go off together in a huddle, haſtily ; 
Chriſtina, her Woman, and Valentine, return on the 

| other ſide. | 

Chri. Come along, Sir. 

Val. So! I muſt ſtick to her when all is done; her new 
Servant has loſt her in the Crowd, ſhe has gone too faſt 
for him; ſo much my Revenge is ſwifter than his Love: 
now ſhall I not only have the deſerted Lover's Revenge, 
of diſappointing her of her new Man; but an opportu- 
nity infallibly at once, to diſcoyer her Falſeneſs, and con- 
front her Impudence, LAſide. 

Cqri. Pray come along, Sir, I am in haſte. 

Val. So eager, indeed I wiſh that Cloud may yet 
with-hold the Moon, that this falſe Woman may not 
diſcover me, before I do her. [Aſede. 

Chri. Here no one can hear us, and I'm ſure we can- 
not ſee one another, 

al. Sdeath, what have I giddily run myſelf upon? 
»Tis rather a trial of myſelf than her; I cannot undergo 
it. [ Aſide. 

Chri. Come nearer, Sir. 

Val. Hell and Vengeance, I cannot ſuffer it, I can- 
not. - | [Aſide. 

Chri. Come, come; yet nearer, pray come nearer. : 

3 | Fal. 
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Val. It is impoſſible, I cannot hold; I muſt diſcover 
myſelf, rather than her Infamy. 
Chri. You are conſcious, it ſeems, of the wrong you 
have done me, and are aſham'd, tho in the dark. 
| | (Speaks, walking ſlowly, 
Val. How's this ! | e 
Chri. I'm glad to find it ſo; for all my buſineſs with 
you, is to ſhow you your late Miſtakes, and force a Con- 
feſſion from you, of thoſe unmannerly Injuries you have 
done me. | 
Val. What! I think ſhe's honeſt ; or does ſhe know 
me ? ſure ſhe cannot. [dſide. 
Chri. Firſt, your Intruſion, laſt night, into my Lodg- 
ing, which, I ſuppoſe, has begot your other groſs miſ- 
takes. | 
Val. No, ſhe takes me for Ranger, I ſee again. 
[Aſide. 
Chri, You are to know then, (ſince needs you mult) it 
was not me you follow'd laſt night to my Lodging from 
the Park, but ſome Kinſwoman of yours, it ſeems; 
whoſe fear of being diſcover'd by you, prevail'd with 
me to perſonate her, while ſhe withdrew, our Habits 
and our Statures being much alike; which 1 did with as 
much Difhculty, as ſhe us'd Importunity to make me; 
and all this my Lady Flippant can witneſs, who was then 
with your Couſin. 
Val. J am glad to hear this — Aſide. 
Chri. Now, what your Claim to me, at Mr. Vincent's 
Lodging, meant; the Letter, and Promiſes you unwor- 
thily, or erroneouſly laid to my charge, you muſt ex- 
plain to me and others, or | 
Val. How's this! I hope I ſhall diſcover no Guilt but 
my own; ſhe wou'd not ſpeak in threats to a Lover — 
[4fides 
Chri. Was it becaufe you found me in Mr. Vincent's 
Lodgings, you took a liberty to uſe me, like one of 
your common Viſitants? But know, I came no more to 
Mr. Vincent, than you; yet, I conſeſs, my Viſit was in- 
tended to a Man — A brave Man, till you made him uſe a 
Woman ill; worthy the Love of a Princeſs, till you made 
him cenſute mine; good as Angels, till you made him 
| | * 5 un juſt 2 
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in the name of Honour, wou'd you 
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unjuſt : why 
do't ? 

Val. How happily am I diſappointed ! poor injur'd 
Chriſtina ! | [ Aſide, 

Chri. He wou'd have ſought me out firſt, if you had 
not made him fly from me; our mutual Love. confirm'd 
by a Contract, made our Hearts inſeparable ; till you 
rudely, if not maliciouſly, thruſt in upon us, and broke 


the cloſe. and happy Knot : I had loſt him before for a 
[ She weeps. 


Month, now for ever. | 
Val. My Joy and Pity makes me as mute as m 
Shame; yet 1 muſt not diſcoyer myſelf. 
Chri. Your Silence is a Confeſſion of your Guilt. 
Val. I own it. ; LAſide. 
Chri. But that will not ſerve my turn; for ſtrait you 
muſt go clear yourfelf, and me, to him you have injur'd 


in me; if he has not made too much haſte from me, 


to be found again; you muſt, I ſay, for he is a Man 
that will have Sat isfaction; and in ſatisfying him, you 
do me. | | 
Val. Then he is ſatisfy'd, 
Chri. How] is it you ? then I am not ſatisfy'd. 
Val. Will you be worſe than your word ? | 
Chri. J gave it not to you. 
Pal. Come, dear. Chriſtina, the Jealous, like the 
Drunkard, has his Puniſhment, with his offence. 
[To them Vincent, 
Vin. Valentine, Mr. Valentine. 
Val. Vincent | 
Fin. Where have you been all this while? 
Valentine holds Chriſtina by the hand, who ſeems 
to ſtruggle to get from him. 
Fal. Here, with my injur'd Chriſtina. 
Vin. She's behind wich Ranger, who is forc'd to ſpeak 
all the tender things himſelf ; for ſhe affords him not a 
word, | 


Val. Piſh, piſh, Vincent, who is blind now? Who 


deceiv'd now? 
| Vin. You are, for I'm ſure Chriſtina is with him; 
come back and ſee. 


o her. 


2 Ranger 


[ Aſide. 


[They 20 out at one door, and return at the 
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Ranger zo Lydia. 

Ran. Still mock'd, ftill abus'd ! did yon not bid me 
follow you, where we might not be diſturb'd nor over: 
| heard? and now not allow me a word? 

Vincent zo Valentine. 

Vin. Did you hear him? [Apart to Val. 

Val. Yes, yes, peace — [Apart to Vin. 
Raz, Diſowning your Letter and Me at Mr. Vincent's 
Lodging, declaring you came to meet another there, 
and nut me; With a great deal of ſuch affronting Unkind- 
neſs, might be reaſonable enough, becauſe you wou'd 
not intruſt Vincent with our Love: But now, when no 
Body ſees us, nor hears us, why this unſeaſonable Shy- 

neſs | 

Lyd. It ſeems, ſhe did not expect him there, but had 
appointed to meet another; I wiſh it were ſo. 

5 | CAſide. 


Ran. I have not Patience; do you deſign thus to re- 
venge my Intruſion into your Lodging laſt night ? Sure if 
you had then been diſpleas'd with my Company, you 
wou'd not have invited yourſelf to't again by a Letter: 
or is this a Puniſhment for bringing you to a Houſe, fo 
near your own, where, it ſeems, you were known too? 
I do confeſs, it was a Fault, but make me fuffer 
any Penance, but your Silence, becauſe it is the certain 
mark of a Miſtreſs's laſting Diſpleaſure : 

Lyd. My is not yet come, [Aides 

Ran. Not yet a word? you did not uſe me ſo unkindly 
laſt Night, when you chid me out of your Houſe, and 
with Indignation bid me be gone; now, you bid me 
follow you, and. yet will have nothing to ſay to me; and 
I am more deceiv'd this Day and Night, than I was laſt 
Night; when, I muſt confeſs, I follow'd you for ano- 
ther | 

Lyd. I'm glad to hear that, LAſide. 

Ran. One that wou'd have us'd me better; whoſe 
Love, I have ungratefully abus'd for yours ; yet from no 


8 
[Aſialæ, 


other Reaſon, but my natural Inconſtancy 
Poor Lydia, Lydia | 
Ld, He mutter'd my Name ſure, and with a Sigh. 
[ 42s 
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Ran. But as laſt night, by following (as I though) 
her, I found you: fo this Night, by following you in 
vain, I do reſolve, it I can find her again, co keep her 
for ever. | | 

Lyd, Now I am oblig'd, and brought into debt by 
bis Inconſtancy; Faith, now cannot I hold out any 
longer, I muſt diſcoyer myſelf, [Aſide. 

Ran. But, Madam, becauſe I intend to ſee you no 
more, I'll take my Leave of you for good and all: ſince 
you will not ſpeak, I'll try if you will ſqueek = — 

[Goes to throw her down, ſhe ſqueeks, 

Lyd. Mr. Ranger, Mr. Ranger 

Vin. Fye, fye, you need not raviſh Chriſtina ſure, 
chat loves you ſo. | 


Ran. Is it ſhe! Lydia all this while? how am I gull'd, 


and Vincent in the Plot too? 

Lyd. Now falſe Ranger. 

Ran. Now falſe Chriſtina too; you thought I did not 
know you now, becauſe I offer'd you ſuch an unuſual 
Civility. 

Lyd. You knew me! I warrant, you knew too, that I 
was the Chriſtina you follow'd out of the Park laſt 
Night; that I was the Chriſtina that writ the Letter 
00. 

Ran. Certainly; therefore I wou'd have taken my Re- 
venge, you ſee, for your Tricks. | 

Pal. 1s not this the ſame Woman that took Refuge 
in your Houſe laſt Night, Madam ? [To Chriſtina, 

Chri. The very ſame. 

Val. What, Mr. Ranger, we have chop'd, and chang'd, 
and hid our Chriſimas ſo long and often, that at laſt, 
we have drawn each of us our own ? 

Ran. Mr. Valentine in England! the truth on't is, you 
have juggled together, and drawn without my knowledge; 
but ſince ſhe will baye it ſo, ſhe ſhall wear me for good 
and all now. [Goes to take her by the hand. 

Lyd, Come not near me. | 

Ran. Nay, you need not be afraid I wou'd raviſh 
you, now I know you. | | 
Lyd. And yet, Leonore, 1 think "tis but Juſtice, to 
pardon the fault I made him commit ? 

| Apart to Leonore, Ranger [ies 
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Ran. Lou conſider it right, Couſin; for indeed you 
are but merciful to yourſelf in it. 

Lyd. Vet, if I wou'd be rigorous, tho I made a Blot, 
your Over. ſight has loſt the Game. | 

Ran. But *twas raſh Woman's Play, Couſin, and ought 
not to be play'd again, let me tell you. 

8 [To them Dapper wit. 

Dap. Who's there? who's there ? 

Ran. Dapper Wit. 

Dap. Mr. Ranger, I am glad I have met with you; 
for I have left my Bride juſt now, in the Houſe at Mul- 
berry Garden, to come and pick up ſome of my Friends 
in the Park here, to ſup with us. 

Ran. Your Bride! are you marry'd then; where is 
your Bride? | 

Dap. Here at Mulberry Garden, I ſay, where you, 
theſe Ladies, and Gentlemen, ſhall all be welcome, 
if you will afford me the Honour of your Company. 

Ran. With all our Hearts; but who have you mar- 
ry'd? Lucy ? 

Dap. What, do you think I wou'd marry a Wench ? 


I have marry'd an Heireſs worth Thirty Thouſand Pound, 
let me periſh, 


Vin. An Heireſs worth Thirty Thouſand Pound ! 

Dap. Mr. Vincent, your Servant, you here too? 

Ran. Nay, we are more of your Acquaintance here 
(I chink:) go, we'll follow you; for if you have not 
diſmiſs'd your Parſon, perhaps we may make him more 
work, 


LExeunt. 


The Scene changes to the Dining Room, in Mulberry Gar- 
den-Houſe. | 


Enter Sir Simon Addleplot, Gripe, Mrs. Martha, Joyner, 
| Croſsbite, Lucy. 
Sir Sim. Tis as I told you, Sir, you ſee. 
Gripe, Oh graceleſs Babe, marry'd to a Vit! an idle, 
loitering, flandering, foul-mouth'd, beggarly Wit; Oh 
that my Child ſhou'd ever live to marry a Wit! 


Joyn. 
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Joyn, Indeed your Worſhip had better ſeen her fairly 
buried as they ſay. 5 

Croſ. If my Daughter, there, ſhou'd have done ſo, I 
wou'd not have gi'n her a groat. 

Gripe. Marry a Wit! 

Sir Sim. Mrs. Joyner, do not let me loſe the 

| : [To Joyner, 

Widow too; for if you do, (betwixt Friends) I and my 
ſmall Annuity are both blown up; it will follow my Eſtate, 


[A/ſide. 

Joyn. I warrant you. [Aſides 
Flip. Let us make ſure of Sir Simon to Night. 

[ To Joyner. 

Or [ Aſide. 


my Clients endeavour to cheat one another, I, in juſtice, 
cheat 'em both. LAſide. 
Gripe. Marry a Wit! | 
Enter Dapperwit, Ranger, and Lydia, Valentine, Chriſ- 
tina, and Vincent. Dapperwit ſtops em, and they 
ſtand all behind. : 
Dap. What is he here, Lucy and her Mother? [A ſide. 
Grife, Tell me how thou cam'ſt to marry a Wit ? 
Mart. Pray be not angry, Sir, and I'll give you a 
good Reaſon. 
Gripe, Reaſon for marrying a Wit! | 
Mart indeed, I found my'elf fix Months gone with 
Child, and ſaw no hopes of your getting me a Husband, 
or elſe I had not married a Wit, Sir. 
Joyn. Then you were the Wit. 
Gripe. Had you that Reaſon, nay, then 


[ Holding up his Hand. 


Dap. How's that! [ Aſede. 
Ran. Who wou'd have thought, Dapperwit, you wou'd 
have marry'd a Wench? | LAſide. 


Dap. Well, Thirtz Thouſand Pound will make me a- 
mens; I have known my betters wink, and fall on 
for fave or ſix, [To Ran, 
What, you are come, Sir, to give me joy? | 

| | [To Gripe and the reſt, 
you, Mrs, Lacy, vou and you? well, unbid Gueſts are 
doubly welcome 


Uo 


Joyn. You need not fear it; like the Lawyers, while 


bet ot? 


Daughter's Wedding, Sir? 
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Sir Simon, I made bold to invite theſe Ladies 
[To Sir Simon, 

and Gentlemen, for you muſt know. Mr. Ranger, this 
worthy Sir Simon, does not only give me my Wedding- 
Supper, but my Miſtreſs too; and is as it were my Fa- 
ther. | 

Sir Sim. Then I am as it were a Grand-father to your 
new Wife's Hans en kelder; to which you are but as it 
were a Father; there's for you again, Sir —-ha, ha— 

Ran. Ha, ha, ha [To Vincent. 

Dap. Fools ſometimes fay unhappy things, if we 
wou'd mind 'em; but ——yhat, Melancholy at your 


Gripe. How deplorable is my Condition? | 

Dap. Nay, if you will rob me of my Wench, Sir, i 
can you blame me for robbing you of your Daughter? 9 
I cannot be without a Woman. | 

Gripe. My Daughter, my Reputation, and my Money ; 
gone — but the laſt is deareſt to me; yet at once [ 
may retrieve that, and be reveng'd for the loſs of the o- \ 
ther; and all this by marrying Lacy here: I ſhall get my i 
Five Hundred Pound again, and get Heirs to exclude my 
Daughter, and fruſtrate Dapperwit , beſides, tis agreed 
on all Hands, *tis cheaper keeping a Wife than a Wench. 


[Aſeder 
aye the 


Dap. If you are ſo melancholy, Sir, we will h 

Fiddles, and a Dance to divert you: come, 
| A Dance. 

Gripe, Indeed, you have put me ſo upon a merry Pin, 
that I reſolve to marry too. | 

Flip. Nay, if my Brother come to marrying once, I 
may too; I ſwore I wou'd, when he did, little thinking. - 

Sir Sm. I take you at your word, Madam. 

Flip, Well, but if 1 bad thought you wou'd haye been 
fo quick with me | 

Gripe, Where is vour Parſon ? | 

Dap. What, yon wou'd not revenge yourſelf upon 
the Parſon ? | | 

Gripe. No, I wou'd have the Parſon revenge me upon 
you - he ſhou'd marry me. . 

Dap. I am glad you are ſo frolick, Sir: But who wou'd 
you marry ? | TY 
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Gripe, This innocent Lady: [Pointing 40 Lucy. 

Dap. That innocent Lady ? 

Gripe. Nay, I am impatient ; Mrs, Joyner, pray f. 
bim up if 3 yet in — Houſe. E 

Dap. We were not marry'd here; but you cannot be 
in earneſt, 

Gripe, You'll find it ſo; ſince you have robb'd me of 
my Houſe-keeper, I muſt get another, 

Dap. Why? ſhe was my Wench, 

Gripe. I'll make her honeſt then. 

Croſ. Upon my Repute he never ſaw her before: but 
will your Worſhip marry my Daughter then ? | 

Gripe, 1 promiſe her, and you, before all this good 
Company, to morrow 4 will make her my Wife. 

Dap. How! 

Ran. Our Ladies, Sir, I ſuppoſe, expect the ſame 
Promiſe from us. [ To Val. 

Val. They may be ſure of us without a Promiſe; but 
let us (if we can) obtain theirs, to be ſure of them. 

Dap. But will you marry her to Morrow? 


[ To Gripe. 


Gripe. ] will verily. 

Dap. I am undone then, ruin'd, let me periſh, 

Sir Sim. No, you may hire a little Room in Covent- 
Garden, and ſet up a Coffee-Houſe; you, and your Wife, 
will be ſure of the Wits cuſtom, 

Dap. Abus'd by him, I have abus'd! 


Fortune our Foe we cannot over. wit, 
By none but thee, our Projects are croſs-bit, 


Pal. Come, dear Madam, what yet angry ? Jealouſy 
ſure is much more pardonable before Mariiage than after 
it; but to morrow by the help of the Parſon, you'll put 
me out of all my Fears. 

Chri. 1 am afraid then you wou'd give me my Revenge, 
and make me jealous of you; and LI bad rather ſuſpect 
Jour Faith, than you ſhou'd mine. 

Ran. Couſin Lydia, I had rather ſuſpect your Faith 
too, than you ſhou'd mine; therefore let us een marry 
to morrow, that I may have my turn of watching, dog- 


ino 
ging, 
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ging, ſtanding under the Window, at the Door, behind 
the Hanging, or OP | 

Lyd. But if I cou'd be deſperate now, and give you 
up my Liberty, cou'd you find in your heart to quit all o- 
ther Engagements, and voluntarily turn yourſelf over to 
one Woman, and ſhe a Wife too? Cou'd you away with 
" FF the inſupportable Bondage of Matrimony ! 


Ran. You talk of Matrimony as irreyerently as my 


Lady Flippant ? The Bondage of Matrimony ! no 


t The End of Marriage now 1s Liberty, 
And two are bound—to ſet each other fre. - 


2 
fe, 
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Spoken by 


Or 
IT. 
* | 

: oy 
Th. 
O IV, my Brisk Brothers of the Pit, you'll ſay, 3 
I'm come to ſpeak a good word for the Play; fair 
But (Gallants) let me periſh, if 1 do, Dif 
For I have Wit, and Judgment, juſt lite you ; Lo 
Wit never partial, Judgement free and bold, Cu 
For Fear or Friendſhip never bought or ſold, 0 1 
Nor by good Nature e' er to be Caſol'd. > JF the 
Good Nature in a Critick were a Crime, I Ih 
Like Mercy in a Judge, and renders him 1 
Guilty of all thoſe Faults, he does forgive: or 
Beſides, if Thief from Gallows you reprieve, | IT Th 
He'll cut your Throat; fo Poet ſav'd from ſhame, 
In damn d Lampoon, will murder your good Name. | 
Tet in true ſpight to him, and to his Play, I AL 
(Good faith) you ſhou'd not rail at em to day; Fy 
But to be more his Foe, ſeem moſt his Friend, the 
And fo, maliciouſly, the Play commend, Tc 
That he may be betray'd to Writing on, the 
And Poet let him be, to be undone. | en: 
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HE Works of Mr. Thomas Otway, In two Vo- 
lumes: conſiſting of his Plays, Poems, and Love- 
Letters. Vol. I. Containing Alcibiades, Don Carlos 
Prince of Spain, Titus and Berenice, Friendſhip in Fa- 
ſhion, The Soldiers Fortune. Vol. II. The Atheiſt, The 
Orphan, Caius Marius, Venice Preſerv'd. With his Po- 
ems upon ſeveral Occaſions. 
» BU Miſcellanies in three Volumes, in Proſe and Verſe. 
By the Reverend Dean Swift, Alexander Pope, Eſq, &c. 
The Second Edition, 
The Works of Mr. Thomas doutherne. Vol. I. Con- 
taining, The Loyal Brother, or the Perſian Prince: The 
Diſappointment, or the Mother in Faſhion: Sir Anthony 
Love, or the rambling Lady: The Wives Excuſe, or 
8 Cuckolds make themfeltes. Vol. II. The Maids loſt 


Prayer; or any rather than fail : The fatal Marriage, or 
the Innocent Adultery: Oroanoks:; The Fate of Capua, 
The Spartan Dame. 
The Plays of the Right Honourable George Lord Lanf- 
F 4ow?n, containing, The She Gallants, Heroick Loye, 
The Jew of Venice. 
Poems on ſeveral Occaſions. By Joſeph Thurſton, Gent. 
The Toilette a Poem, in three Books, By the ſame 

Author. 

Hudibras, in three Parts. Written in the time of the 
the late Wars, corrected and amended, with Additions. 
To which is added, Annotations; with an exact Index to 
the whole; adorn'd with a New Set of Cuts, deſigned and 
engrav'd by Mr. Hogarth, | 

The Works of Mr. John Oldham, together with his 

Remains, in two Volumes, To this Edition are added, 
Memoirs of his Life, and explanatory Notes upon ſome 
obſcure Paſſages of his Writings. Adorn'd with Cuts. 

Collection of Poems, by ſeveral Eminent Hands, With 
the Temple of Death, by the Marquiſs of Normandy : 

The Duel of the Staggs, by the Honourable Sir Robert 
Howard, &c, | 


Poems 


Poems and Songs, by Thomas Flatman. The fourth 
Edition, with many Additions and Amendments. 
The Works of Ben. Johnſon, in fix Volumes. 
Decads, conſiſting of one hundred ingenious Novels, | 
Written by John Boccacio, firſt Refiner of the Italian 
Language. Now newly done into Ezyliſh, with an Ar. 
gument and Moral added to each Novel. The ſecond 
Edition, carefully corrected and amended. - 

The whole Comical Works of Monſieur Scarrey, | 
In two Volumes. Vol. I. Containing his comica! 
Romance of a Company of Stage Players. In three | 
Parts complete, Vol. II. All his Novels and Hiſtories, 
His ſelect Letters, Characters, exc. a great part of 
which never before in Englip. Tranſlated by Mr. J. 
Brown, Mr. Savage, and others. The fourth Edition, 
Tevis'd and corrected. EI 

The Frauds of Romiſh Monks and Prieſts, ſet forth 
in eight Letters. Lately written by a Gentleman, in 
his Journey into Italy; and publiſh'd for the Benefit of 
the Publick, The Fifih Edition, in two Volumes. 
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BOOKS printed for John Poulſon, 


Richard, James, and Bethel Wel- 
lington. 


4 HE Art of Pleaſing in Converſation, both in French 


and Engliſh, 
Mrs. Behn's Novels, 2 Vol. with Cuts. 
Her Plays, 4 Vol. 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Plays, 7 Vol, 
Brown's Roman Hiſtory, for the uſe of Schools, 
Bragg's Advice to young Gentlemen. 
Boyer's French Dictionary, both Quarto and Octavo. 
Blunt's Law Dictionary. 
Lord Bacon's Eſſays. 
Dr. Bray's 1 on the Catechiſm. 
Dr. Comber's Companion to the Altar. 


Cibber's Plays, 2 Vol. 


Congreve's Incognita, or Love and Duty reconcil'd ; a 


Novel, both in 8vo and 12mo. 


Cocker's Decimal Arithmetick, 6th Edition. 

Collier's Dictionary abridg'd, 2 Vol. 

Dryden's Plays, 6 Vol. 

Durfey's Don Quixote, 3 Parts. 

Etmullerus's Works abridg'd, in Engliſh, 

The ſame in Latin. 

Fonzanelle's Plurality of Worlds, tranſlated by Glaxvil. 
The Comical Hiſtory of Francion, tranſlated by Tho. 


Brown ana others, 2d Edition with Cuts, 2 Vol. 


The Government of the Thoughts, with the Art of 


Patience. 


Hudli- FAS. 


, Hiſtory of Sweden, by Puffendorf. 


Hartman's Family Phyſician. 

Hunt's Mathematical Companion. 
 Howel's Elements of Hiſtory, 

Archbiſhop Laud's Devotions. 

Lindamira, or the Lover's Secretary; publiſh'd by 


Tho. Brown. 


Love Letters betwixt a Nun and a Cavalier, 12mo. 
The ſame in $yo, with Hopkins's Art of Love. 
I TLaſſel's 


Suaſſel's Murhey thro' Taly, 


Tees Plays, 3 Vol. 12 mo. 
he ſame in 8 vo. 
Milion's Paradiſe Loſt, and Regain'd. 
Montaigne's Eſſays, tranſlated by Mr. Cotton, 2 Vo}. 
Mauger's French Grammar, 2$th Edit, 

Royal French Grammar, 

Dr. Mead on the Influences of the Sun and Moon. 
Nurſe's Eſſays on the Nature and Faculties of Man. 

Ovid Traveſtie, or O vid's Epiſtles burleſqu'd, by Capt, 
Radcliff, | 

Otway's Plays, 2 Vol. 

Polyb:us's Hiſtory in Engliſh, by Sir E. Shears, Dr;- 
den, &c. 2 Vol. 

Peachy on the Diſeaſes of Children, 

Sir Tho. Pope-Blount's Eſſays. 

= His Remarks on Poetry, 

Riverius's Practice of Phyſick abridg'd. 

Earl of Rocheſter's Familiar Leiters, publiſh'd by Tho, 
Browne - 

Rochefoucault's Maxims, tranſlated by Dr. Stanhope. 

Shakeſpear*s Plays, 9 Vol. 

Southern's Plays, 2 Vol. 

Scarron's Novels. 

Dr. Sydenham's Practical Works, gth Edit. 

Select Novels, 2 Vol. with Cuts; containing the Hap- 
py Slave, Princeſs of Cleve, Love in a Nunnery, Earl of 
Eſſex, and others, 

Vertot's Revolutions of Sweden. 

Vitruvins and Vignola's Architecture abridg'd, by Moni, 
Perault, and Mr. Fo, Moxom, with 60 Copper-Plates. 

Vanbrurh's Plays, 2 Vol. | 

I; cherley's Plays. | 

Walker of the Education of young Gentlemen, 

Whaley's Sermons: 1. On the Power of Faith. 2. 
The Danger of a miſinform'd Conſcience, 3. The dit- 
ferent Diſpenſations of Grace, 4. The Caſe of a Death- 
bed Repentance. 5. The certain Way to Happineſs. 
6. Growth in Grace, 7. Of Duelling and Self-murder, 
8. Of the Shortneſs of human Life, | 
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Single Plays in Twelves. 


Albion Queens. | 

Ambitious Stepmother. 

Anatomiſt, or Sham Doc- 
tor. 

Country Wit. 
0 

— Eſſex. 

Hamlet. 

Hiſtory and Fall of Caius 
Marius. 

The Iſland Princeſs. 

Julius Ceſar, 

King Lear. 

Love for Money, or the 

Boarding School. 

Mit hridates, Ting of Pontus. 

Macbeth. 

Othello, Moor of Venice. 


Orpban. 


OEdipus. 

Oroono ko. 

Plain Dealer. 

Provok'd Wife. 

Relapſe, or Virtue in Dan- 
ger. 

Rehearſal and Chances. 

Rule a Wife. 

Rival Queens, or Alexander 
the Great. 

The Rover, or Baniſh'd Ca- 
valiers. | 

Sir Courtly Nice, 

Theodoſius. 

Virtue Betray'd, or Anna 
Bullen. 

Tate's King Lear, 


